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‘ BOOK IV.,' 

Voyagt!, Settlemints, iVars, and frade of the 
frolcb m tbc EaJi-lndieSo 

W HEN I began this work, I took an oath BO 
that I would adhere llriftly to truth , and 
hitherto I am able confcienlioufly to declire, that 
1 have not departed from it May my Innd 
wither, if itfhould happen, that by a prediledlion, 
which IS but too frequent, I fhould either deceive 
rnyfclf or others with refpedi to the faults of the 
French nation I will neither extenuate the good 
nor the evil which our anceftors ha\edone, and 
the Ponuguefe, the Dutch, and even the Enghfh 
themfelves, are the people whom I will call upon 
to atteft tny impartiality Let them read and pro- 
nounce my fentence if they fliould find that I 
1 VoL 11 B have 
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BOOKhave femitted in favour of the French that fe- 
verity with which I ha\c treated them, I give 
^thcm leave to daft me among tlie number of 
thofe flatterers who for thefe two thoufand years 
pafl:, have poifoned the minds of tlie people, and 
of their foxereigns, let them add my volumes to 
the numerous monuments there are exifliog of the 
fame kind of meannefs, let them fufpeft me of 
having guen way to the impreflions of terrors, or 
of having been feduced by the allurement of 
hopes , let them treat me with the utmoft con- 
tempt 

Ancent The ancicnt Gauls, almoft always at war with 
each other, had no other mtercourfe but fuch as 
comn erce ravage nations, whofe wants are always few, can 
ja France have With cacli Other. Their connedlions abroad 
were fliU more circumfcnbed Some navigators 
from Vannes carried earthen ware to Great Bri- 
tain, where they bartered it for dogs, flaves, tin, 
and furs Such of thefe articles as they could 
not difpofe of at home, were conveyed to Mar- 
fellies, and exchanged for wines, fluffs, and fpices, 
which were brought there by traders from Italy or 
Greece 

This kind of traffic was not carried on by all 
tb" Gauls It appears from Csefat’s account, that 
the inhabitants of Belgia had prohibited the im- 
portation of all foreign commodities, as tending 
to corrupt their morals They imagined that their 
own foil was fufficiently fruitful to anfwer all their 
wants The Celtic and Aquitanian Gauls were 
not fo ftnit To enable them to pay for the 
commodities iIict might procure from the Medi- 
terranean, and for which the demand was conti- 
nually mcreafing, they had recourfe to a kind of 
labour that bad never before occurred to them 
the> colleifled with great care all the gold dufl that 
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was brought down with the (and along the ftream B 
of feveral of their rivers. 

■ Although the Romans had neither a turn for 
trade, nor held it in any kind of eftimation, it 
neceiTarily increafed in Gau), after iliey had fub- 
dued, and in fome meafurc civilized it. Sea-ports 
were eftabliftied at Arles, Narbonne, Bourdeaux, 
and other' places. Magnificent roads were every 
where made, the ruins of which we ftill behold 
with afionilhment. Every navigable river had it’s 
company of merchant^ to whom confiderable prU 
vileges were granted. The(e were c^Ied Nantes^ 
'and were the agents and fprings of a general cir- 
culation. 

This rifing fpirit w'as checked by the inroads 
of the Franks and other barbarous nations; nor 
was it reftored to it’s former activity, even when 
thefe robbers had efiablifhed themfelves in their 
conquers. ' To their favage fury fucceeded an un- 
bounded paHion for wealth, to gratify which, they 
had recourfe to every kind of opprelfion. Every 
boat -'that came to a town was to pay a 'duty for 
entrance, anotiter for' the falute, a third for the 
bridge, a fourth for approaching the ■ fhore, a fifth 
for anchorage, a fixth for leave' to unload, and a 
feventh for ftore-room, ;Land carriages were not 
more favourably treated, and were cxpofcd to the 
infufferable tyranny of caftom-Iioufe olBcers, wiio 
were dirperfed all. over the country. Thele ex- 
cefies were carried fo far, that fometimes tlie goods 
brought to market did not produce enough to pay 
the expences incurred before the fale of them. A 
total difeouragement wasthenecelTary confcquence 
of fuch enormities. 

• Cloysters foon became the only places where 
induflry prevailed, and manufaflures were carried 
on. ' The Monks were not then corrupted by 
idlenef?, intrigue, and debauchery. Ufeful la- 
B 2 hours 
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BOO K hours filled up the vacancies of an edifying and 
retired life. The rr.oft humble and robuft of them 
fhared the toils of agriculture with their vafials. 
Thofe to whom nature had imparted lefs fl.rength, 
or more underftanding, applied themfelves to the 
. ’ cultivation of the negkded and abandoned arts. 
All of tliem tn filence and retirement were engaged 
in the fervice of iheir country, the fubftance of 
which their fucceffors have incelTantly devoured, 
while they dlfturbed it’s tranquillity. 

If thefe reclufe perlbns had not had recourfe to 
any of thofe iniquitous meafures that have led 
them to the degree of wealth to which we now fee, 
not without indignation, they have attained j they 
muft neceflarily ha\ e acquired it in proce/s of time, 
as it was one of the immediate effedls of their 
confiuution. The founders of monafterics bad 
not the lead idea of the confeqiience, though evi- 
dent enough, of the aufteniy they impofed upon 
a' monadic life. They were not aware of the ac- 
cumulation of riches, the limits of which it is im- 
polTible to fix, whenever the annual revenue ex- 
ceeds the annual expenditure. This expenditure 
being always the fame, and fubjedl to no variation, 
except that of thecircumftances which raife or low- 
er the price of provifions ; and the overplus of the 
revenue being continually accumulating, muft at 
length, however trifling we may fuppofe it, form 
a great raafsof wealth. The prohibiting ftatutes 
enacted with rcfpedl to poficlTions in mortmain, 
may therefore retard, but can never put an entire 
flop to, the progrcis of monaflic opulence. The 
cafe is not the fime with the families of citizens 
which arc not fublertient to any kind of rule. A 
prodigal fon fuccecds to an avaricious father, fo 
«5cpcnces are never upon the fame footing. 
The fortune is cither dtflipated, or it is improved, 
rcrions who have laid down rules for religious foci- 

etics, 
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cties, have done it in-tlie folc view of making holy B O O^K 
men ; but their regulations have tended more di- . 
redtly and more effedlually to make rich ones. 

. Dagobert excited the fpirit of his countrymen 
•in the feventh century. Fairs were opened, to 
which the Saxons flocked with tin and lead from 
England ; the Jews with jewels and gold or filver 
plate j the Sclavonians with all the metals of the 
North; traders from Lombardy, Provence, and 
Spain, with the commodities of their re(pe£live 
countries, and thofe they received from Africa, 

'Egypt, and Syria; the merchants of every pro- 
vince in the kingdom, with whatever their foil 
and their induftr}' afforded. Unfortunately, this 
profperity was of a rtiort duration’; it difappeared 
under indolent kings, but revived under Charlc- 
1 magne. ' ' . 

This prince, who might without flattery be 
ranked with the greareft men recorded in liiflory, 
had he not been fometimes influenced by fangui- 
nary fehemes of conquefl, and fullied with aiSls of 
perlecution and tyranny, leemed to follow the 
footfteps of thofe firfl Romans, vvhofc relaxations, 
from the fatigues of war, were the labours of 
agriculture. He applied himfeJf to the care or 
his \aft domains, with that clofenefs and flvill 
which would hardly be expelled from the moft 
afiiduous man in a private ftation. All the great 
men of the ftatc followed his example, and de- 
voted them/clves to liufbandry, and to thofe arts 
which attend, or are immediately connected with 
it. ^ From that period the French had miany of 
their own pfoduttions to barter, and could with 
great eafe make them circulate throughout’ the 
immenfe empire, which was then fubjeCl to their 
dominion. 

So flourifhing a lltuation prefented a frefh al- 
lurement to the Normans to indulge the inclination 

they 
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Kthey had far piracy Tliofe barbarians, accuflom- 
ed to leek from plunder that wealth which their 
foil did not afford, poured forth m multitudes out 
of their inhofpitable climate m quell of booty 
They attacked aU the fea coafts, but more efpect 
ally thofe of France, whicli promifcd the rkliell 
fpoil, with th“ greaicft avidity The ravages they 
committed, the cruelties they exercifed, the flames 
they kindled for n whole century m thofe ferule 
provinces, cannot be remembered without horror 
During that fatal period nothing v\ \s thought of 
but how to cfcape flavery or d'*ath There was no 
intercourfe between the fevcral parts of the king- 
dom, and confcquently no trade 

In the mean time the nobles, mtrulled with the 
adminillraiion of the prounces, Ind mlenfibly 
made themfelves mafters of them, and had found 
means to make their authority liereditary Tliey 
had not, indeed, thrown off all dependence on 
the held of the empire , but, although tliey re- 
tained the humble npp-!lation of valTals, thej were 
not much Icfs formidable to the Hate than the kings 
in the neighbourhood of it s frontiers They v\ere 
confirmed m their ufurpaiions at the memorable 
tera when the feeptre was removed from tlie family 
of Charlemagne to that of the Capets From that 
time there were no national aflemblies no tribunals, 
no laws, no government In that fatal confufion, 
the fword ufurped the place of juflice, and the free 
citizens were forced to embrace ferviiude, to pur 
chafe the proteilion of a chief who w as able to de- 
fend them 

CoMMLRCP could not poffibly ffourvCh when 
loaded with the (hackles of fiavery, and in the 
midfl: of the continual difturbances occafioned by 
the mofl cruel anarchy Induftry is the child of 
peace, nothing dcprelfes it fo m uch as fervuude 
Genius languiffies when it is not animated by 

hope 
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hops and emulation ; and neither of thefe can fub- BOOK 
f(ft: wliere there is no property. Nothing is a .-^ 
ftronger recommendation of Jiberty, or more fully 
proves the rights of mankind, than the impofli- 
bility of working fucccrsfiilly to enrich barbarous 
mafters. 

None of the kings of France had any concep* 
tion of this important truth, till they became fen- 
fible of it, from experiencing the inconveniencies 
of an authority expofed to perpetual reflrainr. 

They therefore endeavoured to limit the power of 
thofc fubaltern tyrants, who, by ruining their un- 
fortunate vaflals, perpetuat^ the calamities of the 
monarchy. St. Lewis was thefirft who introduced 
trade into the fyflem of. government. Before His 
time it was only the work of chance and circum- 
ftances. He brought it under the regulation of 
ftated laws j and he himfclf drew up ftatutes, which 
have ferved as a model for thofe that have fince 
been enacted 

These firft: fteps led the way to meafures of 
greater importance. The old law, which forbad 
the exportation of all the productions of the king- 
dom, was dill iu' force, and agriculture was dif- 
couraged by this abfurd prohibition. The wife 
monarch removed thefe fatal impediments ; expect- 
ing, not without realbn, that a free exportation 
would reflore to the nation thofe treafures wliich his 
imprudentiexpedition into Afia had lavifhed. 

Some political events feconded thefe falutary 
views. Rifore rha r.^.gp.-' of Sr., 
of France had but few ports on the ocean, and 
none on the Mediterranean. The northern coafts 
were divided between the Counts of Flanders and 
tbeDukes of Burgundy, Normandy, and Bntany : 
the reft belonged to the Englifb. The fputhern 
coafts were polTeflcd by the Counts of Touloufe, 
and the Kings of Majorca, Arragon, and Caftile. 

By 
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BOOKBythis arrangement, the inland provinces could 
‘ not, without. much difficulty, open a communica- 

tion with the foreign markets. The union of t!ie 
county of Toulouic with the crown, removed this 
great obllacle, at leaft with refpcct to a part of the 
Trench territor}. 

Philip, the fon of Sr. Lewis, in order to im- 
prove the advantages arifing from this acquifuion, 
endeavoured to draw toNtfmes, a city under his 
junfdiftion, part of the trade earned on at Mont- 
pellier, whidi belonged to the king of Arragon. 
The privileges he granted produced the dcfired ef- 
feft; but It. was toon found that this fuccefs was 
not of much real iidv antage.- The Italians filled the 
Kingdom with fpices, perfumes, filks, and all the 
rich fiufis of the Eaft. The arts had not made 
fufficient progrelsin France to admit of their pro- 
duiflions being offered m exchange , and the returns 
of agriculture were inadequate to the expenccs of 
fo many objcdls of luxury. A trade of fuch valu- 
able articles could not be carried on without mo- 
ney, and there was but little in the kingdom, efpe- 
cially fince the expeditions of the Crufadcs; al- 

. ihougji France was then richer than moft of the 

other European nations. 

Philip, furnamed The Fair, was fenfible of 
thefe truths, he found means to improve agricul- 
ture, fo as to anfvver the demands of foreign im- 
portations ; and rhefe he reduced, by cftablifhing 
new manufadlurcs, and improving the old ones. 
Under this reign ihc minifiry firft undertook to 
guide the liano of ibc artift, and to direft his la- 
dies. Ttft W.'iM'., cfcrJrny, *c 6re?i- 
ingof the cloths were fixed, the exporiation of 
wool, which the neighbouring nations came to 
purth^c in order to manufadlurc ir, was prohibit- 
ed Thefe were the leaft unrcafon.ablc meafurcs 
iliat could be purfuedin tliofc times of ignorance. 

. Since 
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Since thit period, the progrefsot arts v\asE 0^0 K. 
proportioned to the decline of feu — i 

The French, houever, did nor beginform their 
tafte till the time of their expediiio^to Italy. 

They were dazzled with a multitude c>»v otyefts 
that prefented themfelves at Genoa, l|ice, and 
Florence The ftn£tnefs obferved lAnne of 
Bretagne, under tlie reigns of Charlerjn and 
Lewis XII. at firft retrained the conqorsfrom 
giving full fcdpe to their prope^fity for station , 
but no fooner had Francis J invited t^omcn 
to court, no fooner had Catharine of Me^s crofT- 
ed the Alps, than the great affected anjegance 
unknown before fmce the firft founditiiof the 
monarchy Tlie whole nation uas fedtioby this 
alluring example of luxury, and the imp emeni 
of the manufactures was thenaiuralconfeonce. , 

Fpom Henry U xo Henrv IV the cuwars, 

’ the unhappy diufions of religion, the igrance 
of government, the /pint of finance ^vhiclbegan 
to have It’s influence in the council, the b'^arous 
and devouring avarice of men m bufincfs, ncou- 
raged by the protection they enjoyed , all the feve- 
ral caufes retarded the progrcis of induftr, but 
could nevfer deftroy it It revived wub fre(hp\en- 
doiir under tlie frugal adminiflration of Suli It 
was almoft cxnnguilhed under that of Richehe and 
Mazarin, both governed by the farmers of th re- 
venue, one wholly taken up with his ambitio For 
empire and Ills fpirit of revenge, iheoiherwit in- 
trigue and plunder 

No king of France had ever fenoufi} conh ’•red Vi ft >ot 
the advantages tint might accrue from a tnr? to 
Indn, nor Ind the erouhtion of the Fiench^ -^n L^ft- 
excited b) the liiflre which other nations depiedf-'-i^ 
from It Thc) confumed moreciftern produClions 
than any o her nation, they were a*! favounyy 
fituaicd for procuring them it de fuft limd ^ 

and 
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COOKand yet ihf ere content to pay to foreign in- 
, duftry whaJ’’ might as well have partaken 
of 1 ^ 

Some irfams of Rouen had ventured, in- 
deed, m fi» ® expedition , but 

Gonnevill^o commanded it, met with violent 
ftorras at (Cape of Good Hope, was ca(t upon 
unknown /ds, and with much difficult) got back 
to Europe 

Ik i6da fociety formed in Bretagne fitted 
out two/pSi to endeavour to get a ffiare, if 
podible, /the riches of the Eaft, which the For- ' 
tuguefe, c Englilh, and the Dutch, were con- 
tending/ Pyrard, who commanded thefe fliips, 
arrived .the Maldives, and did not return to hts 
own co/ry till after an unfortunate navigation of 
ten yea 

A n/ company, headed by one Girard, a na- 
tive ofllanders fitted out fome fiiips from Nor- 
mandy^or the ifland of Java, m ‘i 6 1 6 and 1 6 1 g 
They ^turned with cargoes fnfficicnt to indemnify 
the ad nturers, but not to encourage them to any 
frcfli /dcrtakings 

Ca/tain Rcginon, upon the expiration of this 
friiitli gnni in 1633, prevailed upon fome mcr- 
clnn/ot Dieppe, two years ifter, to enter upon 
0 tnc which might beprodudlue of great riches, 
if prperly purfued Fortune baffled the endea- 
voui|of the new adventurers The only advan- 
tagi^iined by thefe repeated expeditions, was 
the jigh opinion that was conceived of Madagaf- 
car, (which nil that time had been negleftcd by the 
Poruguefc, the Dutch, and the Enghlh, who had 
notround there any of the objeas which attraaed 
then to the Fafi 

File fivoiirab'c impreffion the French had re- 
edredof this ifiand, gave rife to a Company in 
1642) V inch interded to make a confidcrable fer- 

tlcmeut 
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tlement upon it, with a view of lecuring to fheirB O O K 
fhips the nccejfary refrefliments for failing Further. . 
The charter of this Company was to Jaft twenty 
yeah; but the cruelties committed by it’s agents, 
together with their many acts of perfidy and dlf- 
honefly, put an end loot’s exiftence before the 
completion of that, period. Jt’s capital was con- 
fumed; and in return tor all u’sexpences, it had 
nothing more than four or five hamlets, fituated 
along the coaft, conftru^led wl.h planks, covered 
in with leaves, furrounded with flakes, and deco- 
rated with the pompous name of forts, bccaufe 
there were a few batteries upon them. The de- 
fenders of thefe wretched huts were reduced to the 
number of one hundred robbers; vvhofe tyranny 
daily increafed the hatred that had been fworn 
agamft their nation. A few fmall diflridls, aban- 
doned by the natives, and Tome rather more exten- 
five, from which a tribute of provifions was exact- 
ed by force ; thefe were the only advantages that 
had been obtained. 

The Matfhalde la Mcilleraie feized upon thefe 
.ruins, and conceived the project of reftoring this 
ill-conduded undertaking for Ins own private 
emolument. He met with fo little fuccefs, that 
his property fold but for 20,000 livres*, which was 
full as much as ii was worth. 

At length, in 1664., Colbert undertook to make An Eai 
France a fliarer in the Eaft India trade. Therei"^*^ 
were great inconvenlcncies attending this inter- iseSw 
CQurfe with Afia. It could fcarcc furttlftiany thing 
but articles of luxury ; it retarded the progrels ofg”^" 
tlie arts which the hrenth were labouring with foragements 
much fuccefs to eflablifli; it procured but very ro 
little vent for the national provifions and manufac- 
tures ; and neceffarily occaHoned a great exporta-, 

8331. 8d. . 

• tion 
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BOOKtion of fpecie ConfideratJons of fo imporiant & 

nature, were calculated to excite fufpenfe m the 

^ ' mind of a minifter, whofe plans were purfued with 

no other view but to extend ever) branch of in- 
duftry, and to add ro the riches of the kingdom 
But the French, in imitation of the other Euro- 
pean*", difplajed a determined tafte for the luxu- 
ries of the Eaft It was thought that it would be 
more advantageous, and al the fame time more ho- 
nourable, to go m (earch of them acrofs an immenfe 
ocean, than to receive them from rivals, perhaps 
from enemes 

The mode of carrying this matter into execu- 
tion, was already traced out It was then a maxim 
fo generally received, that fuch nice and compli- 
cated operations could on)} be managed by an ex- 
clufive charter, that the boldeft fpeculator would 
not have called it m quellion An Eaft India 
Company was therefore created, vcfled with all 
the privileges* enjoyed by ihofe of Holland and 
England Colbert went ftill further, and, con- 
fidenng that for ihe piirpofe of cirrymg on great 
commercial undertakings there is naturally a de- 
gree of confidence cxifting in republican govern- 
ments, which cinnot be expedled m a monarchy, 
had recourfe to every expedient that could produce 
It 

A CHARTER was granted for fifty years, tint 
the Companj might be encouraged to form great 
fettlcments, witht profpettof reaping the fruits of 
them 

All foreigners advancing 20,000 livres * were 
to be deemed Fitnebmen, v-nbenn tbepmilene of 
naturalization ° 

On ilie like tenrs, ofheere, whatever corps 
,the) belonged to, were allowed leave of ablence. 


#331 8 d 
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without forfeiting the rights of their pofl:, or their b 
pay. 

- Wh A TEV ER was Wanted for the building, equip- 
merit, or viduallmg of the Ibips, was to be exempt- 
ed from all the duties of export or import, as well 
as from thofe of the admiralty. , 

[-^The government engaged to pay fifty livres • 
per ton for all goods exported from France to India, 
^nd feventy-five divres i* for every ton imported 
from thence. 

It was agreed, that the fqttlcments of the Com* 
pany Ihould be defended with a fufficient military' 
force, and tliat theiroutward and liomeward-boiind 
fhips fhould be furnilhed with as.ftrong a convoy 
as exigencies Ihould require. 

The ruhngpaffion of the nation ^vas made fiib- 
fervient to this ellablilhment. Hereditary titles 
and honours were promifcd to fuch as Ihould dif- 
tinguilh themfelves in the fervice of the Com- 
pany. 

As trade was yet in it’s infancy in France, and 
vas. unable to furnifh the fifteen millions J that 
were to conftitute the ftock of the new fociety, 
themrniftry engaged to lend as far as three milli- 
ons Ij . The nobles, the magiftrates, all orders of 
men, were invited to fhare the reft. The nation, 
proud to pleafe their king, who had not yet crufbed 
them with the weight of his falfe greatnefs, came 
into the propofal with great eagernels. 

Madagascar was again deftined to be the 
wvirfety of the new aflibciaiion. The Tepeated mis- 
fortunes experienced there, did not invalidate tlie 
idea of it’s being the bell balls for the vafl edifice 
that was toberaifed. In order to form'a proper 
judgment of thefe views, we muft endeavour to 

n 3I as. fid. 
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BOO Kacquire as thorough ^ knowledge as poflible of this 
celebrated ifland 

M#.DAGAbCAR, which IS feparated from the 
fVnch contrnenr of Afnca by the Mozambique channel, 
eftabi (h fuuatcd at the entrance of the Indian ocean, be- 
S’S- tween the twelfth and twenty-fifth degree of lati- 
gafar uide, and between the fixty-fecond and fevenneth 
degree of longmide It is three hundred and thir- 
Kd ty4x leagues mlengih, one hundred andiwemym 

it’b greatefi breadth, and about eight hundred in 
circumference 

The coafis of this great ifland are in general 
unwliolefome , an evil anfing from natural caufes, 
and whicii might be remedied The land which 
we inhabit, has been rendered wholefome merely 
b) t!ie labours of man In it’s original ftate, Jt 
was covered with forefts and morafles, which cor- 
nipcea the air. Such is the prefent flate of Mada- 
gafear. The rams, as in the other countries fitu- 
ated under tlie tropics, are periodical They form 
rivers, which, in endeavouring to difchargd them- 
felves into the ocean, find their mouths blocked up 
by fands, which the motion of the fea has driven 
there in the dey (eafon , thtt is to fay, when the 
volume or rapidity of the waters is not fufficienc 
to overcome this obftacle The waters, (lopped 
by this barrier, flow back again into the plain, 
where they become ftagnant for a certain time, and 
fill the horizon with deftrudlive exhalations, till 
at length, formouniing the impediment by winch 
they were confined, they procure tliemfelves an 
outlet \Vc (hall be convinced of this fafV, if we 
conCvder thnt tlvc coafts are wnwholtfome only in 
the rainy fcafon \ that the column of corrupted air 
never extends to any diftance, thar, mtheinhnd 
parts, the 'iimofphcrc is alw ay s pure , and the banks 
arealmys wholefome in ihofe places \/here, from 

local 
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local circumftances, the courfe of the rivers is un-B O O K 
'interrupted. ^ ^ 

By whatever winds the navigator may arrive at 
Madagafcar, he meets with nothing but a barren 
fand. This fterility terminates at the diftance of 
a league or two. Throughout the reft of the 
jfland, nature, in perpeiuali vegetation, produces 
fpontaneoufly, both in the forefts and in the open 
grounds, cotton, indigo, hemp, honey, white-pep- 
per, fago, bananas, the Amboyna cabbage, and 
the ravendfara, a kind of fpice little known, with 
a multitude of other nutritious plants, foreign to 
our climates. * The whole iftand is covered with 
palms, cacao, and orange trees,, gum-plants, and 
woods fit for conftrudlion, and uftful in all the 
arts. -There is not, properly fpeakingl any kind 
of culture, except that of rice. The rulhes that 
grow in the moralTes are pulled up, and the feed 
IS carelefsly fcattered on the ground Cattle are 
afterwards made to pafs over ir, which, by their 
trampling, ptifh the grain into the foil : the reft is 
left to chance. There is anotlter fpecti^ of rice 
cultivated upon the mountains in the rainy feafon,' 
and with as little care. Thefc regions are not fcr- ' 
tilired by the fweat of men’s brows. . The fruit- 
fulnefs of the foil, increalcd by the prolific quality 
,of the waters, muft here be fublfituied to every 
kind of labour. 

Oxen, Iheep, hogs, and goats, feed day and 
night in the meadows, incefiantly fpringing up 
Av^riidn nature 'nas lormed atlv^adagatcar. 

Neither horfes, nor buffaloes, nor camels, nor any 
kind of beaft fit for burden or for the faddle, are 
to be met with here, though every thing Teems to 
befpeak that they would prolper. - 

It has been an Opinion too lightly adopted, that 
gold_ and filver were the produce of this jfland. 

Bur it is an eftablifhed faft, that at no great dif- 
' - tance 
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Ktancefrom the bay of Antongil, tliere are copper 
mines that yield confiderably, and mines of very 
pure iron in the inland parts 

The origin of the inhabitants of Madagafcar, 
as that of moft other people, is loft in extravagant 
and fabulous accountfe. Whether they be natives 
of theifland, or have been tranfplanted there, is a 
queftion which, m all probability, will never be 
decided. We cannot, however, avoid tliinking, 
that they are not all derived from one common 
ftock, when we confider the different forms by 
which they are diftmguifhed. 

This variety certainly depends upon the gene- 
ral manner in which iflands are formed. In times 
anterior to the origin of navigation, they have all 
been connefled w\th Ibme comment, from which 
they have been feparated by ihofe natural commo- 
tions that are but too frequently renewed. If the 
ifiand hath been fuddenly broUen off, we fhall*find 
Only one race of men upon it. If the adjacent 
countries have been threatened with this reparation 
along time before It has taken place, the immi- 
nent danger will have let all the different people in 
-motion ; and each of them will have flocked in 
crowds to the fpot where they expeefted to be raoft 
fecure. In the mean while, the dread^l phseno- 
menon will have happened •, and the portion of land 
that had been furroimded with water, will contain 
different races of men, having' neither the fame 
complexion nor the fameftature, nor fpeakingthe 
fame language. 

We have every reafon to think, that this has 
been the cafe with the ifland of Madagafcar. In 
the vveftern part of the ifland, we find a people 
called ^nmos, who are m general not more than 
four feet high, and who never grow beyond four 
feet four inches. It is fuppofed,* that they are now 
reduced to fifteen thoufand fouls j ihougli they muft 

have 
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have been more numerous before the dcdnufltve BOOK 
nnd unfortunate war, which obliged them to quit iv* 
the rpot on which they had firft fettled. Being 
drhen from their country, they took refuge in a 
very fertile valley, fiirroundcd with fheep rocks, 
where they Vive, without having any intercourft 
With their neighbours. When their former con- 
querors unite to attack them in this fortunate litn- 
ation, they drive a great number of oxen to the 
borders of thefe mountains. The enemy, who 
had no other fpoil in view, feize upon the cattle, 
and lay down their arms, to take, them up again, 
when they can fucceed in forming another confede- 
racy fufficiently powerful, to induce the to 

purchafe peace anew. , 

This expedient, which is adapted to thefe weak 
and timid people, would by no means be fuitable 
to apo'vethil nation. Tlie pnfillanimous fovercign 
ormmifterwho purchafes peace, invites his enemy 
to make war, and ftrengthens him for the purpoie 
with all the money he gives, while he weakens him- 
felf in the fame proportion. He is a bad pofitici- 
an, who condu£\s himfelf as if he had only a Few 
years to live, and who is very little foliciiousof the 
fate of the empire after his death. ‘ ‘ - 

'Madagascar is divided into fcveral colonics, 
more or lefs numerous, and independent of each 
other. Each of thefe feeble communities lives in 
a diflridl that belongs to it, and is governed by it’s 
own laws. A. confiderahle degree of authority is 
Jodged in a chief, who is elective in fomc places, 
hereditary in others, andfbmcnmesa ufurper. He 
cannot, however, engage in war without the con- 
fent of the ‘principal members of the ftate, nor 
fupport it without the voluntary contributions and 
"exertions of his people. 

The fttipping of the cultivated lands, the fteal- 
• ing of cattle, and the carrying off of women and 
If. C children, 
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K children, are the ordinary caufe of their divifioni 
Thefe ruftic people arc tormented with the rage of 
acquiring poflefiions by unjuft and violent meafures, 
as ftrongly as the inoft: civilized nations are. Their 
hoftilitiesare not deftruftive , but the prifoners arc 
^always made flaves. * 

The people of Madagafcar have not a very com* 
prehenfwc idea of the tight of property, from 
whence an inclination for labour is derived, 'Snd 
which is the principle of defence and of fubmifiion 
to government. Reafons of difcontent, conveni- 
ence, .orneceflity, eafily prevail upon them to quit 
the fpot. they ..live on for another, which is either 
_ more fertile, or at a greater diftance from their ene- 
' lilies. Tt frequently happens, even that an inhabi- 
tant of Madagafcarleavcshiscouniry, merely from 
.motives of caprice; and changes his rcfidcncc again 
upon any new fancy, or when he is apprehenfwc of 
punifhment for fomc outrageous afl, or forfome 
theft., He js certain of .Bnding lands to cultivate 
wherever he goes ; for they ore never parcelled out. 
The grounds are ufually fown by the community, 
who afterwards ftiare the produce Civil tight is 
therefore of little confequcnce in thefe regions, but 
'political right is Hill more confined. 

. Although, the people of Madagafcar, admit 
[the prcyailmg doftnne of the two principles, yet 
they have .but a coqfufed idea of it, nor base they 
any form of.worfliip whatever. They have mot 
pthe leaft cpnception of the axiftence of another 
life, and ,y« jtheyjbelievq in ghofts : butiweare 
.'not to expeft ideas more connected among barba- 
nans, than we meet with among the mo/f 
,cned nations. The moftfaial of their prejudices is 
.that which has fettled lucky and unlucky, days ; 
by which children that are .born under unfavour- 
able aufpices are inhumanly put to death. This 
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.is a cruel . error,’ which hinders or .deftroys popula- BOOK 

tion.i- 1, 

*Few people bear pain and affhflion with fo 
much patience as the inhabitants of Madaga(car. 

Even .the approach of death, the iconfequencc of 
which their education hath not taught them to fear, 
never difturbs them.* They expeft the.inflant of 
their diflbUuton, a period fodiftrefilng 'to us, with 
a degree of refignation which if is not ealy to con- 
ceive. It is perhaps a comfort to them to be af- 
fured, that they (hall not be forgotten, ‘ when they 
are no more. The inhabitants of thefc favage re- 
gions entertain a very i high fenfe of the refpeft 
that is due to their anceftors. It is a common thing 
to fee men of all ages go to weep over the grave 
' of their fathers, and to a(k advice of them in 'the 
mollintereftjngaibonsof theirlifc. 

These robulf, and rather well-made iflanders, 
have not the fame indifference for the prefent as 
they have for the future. As they are never re* 
-flramed in their incHnationsby the ties of morality 
or. religion, or by that enlightened kind of police 
which puts a flop to the propenfiiics of men, in 
order to eflablifh the order’ of focicty, they are 
entirely devoted to their paflions. They indulge 
with rapture in fcftivals, .fmging, dancing, and 
r ftrong liquors, and arc extravagantly addifted to 
women. Every inflant of an 'idle fedeniary life, 

I free from the cravings of want, is dlfllpated in fen- 
fual pleafures, which arc denied by .nature 'to the 
favages of the north,' who ^liauft their powers 
'in .the fearch of food neceflory for their miferable 
and precarious ,exiftence.^ Befide the wife whom 
they marry in ceremony,’ the inhabitants of Ma- 
i dagafear take as many concubines as'they can get. 
fDivorce is common among them, though nothing 
be fo rare ,as jealoufy. Moll of them, indeed, 

,efteem themfeWes honoured in having illegitimate 
C z children, ’ 
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cliildren, when they are of a white race The 
fplendour of the origin compenfates for the obliqui- 
ty of the birth 

VVr may perceive a beginning of knowledge 
and indiiftry among thefe people With filk, cot- 
ton, and thread made of the barks of trees, they 
manufadure fome fluffs They are not entirely 
Ignorant of the art of melting and forging iron 
1 heir eart^icn ware is rather agreeable to the eye 
In feveral diftrids, they praflilc the mode of ex- 
prefling their thoughts in writing They have 
even books of htflory, phyfic, and aftrology, com- 
mitted to the care of their Omhis^ who have been 
improperly confidered aspnefts, and who, m faft, 
are impoftors, who flyle themfeUes, and perhaps 
believe therafelvcs to be, forcerers This kind of 
knowledge, which is more diffufed m the weftern 
part than in the red of the ifland, has been brought 
by the Arabs, who liave traded there from time 
immemorial 

A FKW diflm^t ails of anger and rage, com- 
mitted m the height of fome violent palTion, have 
been fufficient to calumniate the whole ifland of 
Madagafcar, and ftigmatize it’s inhabitants with 
the title of ferocious j On the contrary, they are 
naturally fociablc, lively, cheerful, vain, and even 
vmprefltd with fcniimcnis of gratitude All itt 
vtllers, who have penetrated into live interior part 
of the ifland, ‘liave been kindlyr received there, 
a lifted m their wants, treated os men and brethren 
Upon the coafts, where miftruft js uft-ally more 
prevailing, tlie navigators liavc rarely experienced 
any 'vfts of Moknee or perfidy Four and twenty 
Arabian families, which, for a number of genera- 
tions, had ufurped the empire in the province of 
Anolli, had enjoyed it for a long time unmolefted, 
nil they were deprived of it m 1771, without ei- 
ther cxpulfion, tnaflavre, or oppreiUon In a word, 

the 
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the language of tliefe iflanders readily adapts iifelfB O o K 
to exprcfs fentiments of the utmoft tendernefs ; > 
and this circumftance alone is calculated to give us 
a very favourable imprelTion of the fbftnefs of their . 
manners, and of their locial turn. ' ' '' ' 

, . Such was the flate of Madagafcar, when fourconduft 
French vefTelsarrived'lhere, in i66<5. The Com- 
pany that had Tent them out was refolved to form a Madagaf. 
folid eftablilhment on this ifiand. The projeft was car. 
wife, and it did not appear that the execution of it 
would be expenfive. / ' ‘ ought to 

All the colonies which the' Europeans have 
cftablifhed in America, 'to obtain the produce of. 
that part of the world ; or all thole they have fixed 
at the Cape of Good Hope, and in the ifles of 
France, of Bourbon, ''and Sr. Helena,' for the cul- 
tivation of their commerce to the lndies,'have re- 
quired enormous expences, along fpace ofitime, 
and confiderablc labours. Many of thefc countries 
were entirely deferr, and in others there were only 
found inhabitants, whom it was impolTible to ren- 
der ufeful Madagafcar, on the contrary, prefented 
a foil naturally fertile, and a numerous, tradable, 
and intelligent fet of inhabitants, who wanted only 
inflrudion to enable them effeftually to allift many 
purpofe that was mtendcd.«v' , > ,« 

These iflanders were harafled with the (late of* 
war and anarchy in which they continually lived. 

They ardentlyoiviflied for’a polite which might 
make them- enjoy peace and liberty. It'was no 
matter of doubt, but that with difpofitions lo fa- 
vourable, they would readily concur in any attempts' 
made to civilize them. 

Nothihg was more ealy than to havemacle this 
ifland of confiderablc utility. With proper atten- 
tion, Madagafcar might have produced a multi- 
tude of commodities fit for India, for Perfia, for 
Arabia, and for the continent of Africa. By in- 
viting 
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K vlting a few Indians and Chinefe to this fpot, all 
the arts and culttircs of Afia would have been na- 
turalized in the ifland. It was eafy toconRrudt 
(hips there, becaufe materials were to be found for 
thispiirpofe of the beft quality, and in plenty j’and 
they might even have been readily equipped, be- > 
caufe the inhabitants difplayed a turn for*naviga- 
tion. All thefe innovations would have acquired 
more folidity than the conquefts of the Europeans 
in the Eaft Indies can ever. have ; for the natives 
of thofe regions will never adopt our laws, our 
manners, ot our mode of worlbip ; and confequent- 
ly they will never have that kind of favourable dif- 
pofnion, which attaches people to a new form of 
government. ’ .!';.>• « - > 

It was impoflible that fo fortunate a revolution 
could have been cff^cd by'violence. ' A niinte- 
Tous, brave, and undviliaed people, would never 
have fubmttted to the chains with whicli a few bar- 
barous-vforcigners might have wilhed to load 
tlicmi'?' It was by the foft mode of perfuafion j it 
was by the 'feducing profpeft of happinefs ; it was 
by the allurements of a quiet life ; it 'was by the 
advantages of our police, by the enjoyments at- 
tending our induflry, and by the fuperiority of 
our talents, that the whole ifland was to be brought 
to concur in a plan equally advantageous to both 
nations/ . < - , ' j ^ 

'The f) flem of legiflation whiclftlt would have 
been proper to 'give to thefe people, (hould have 
been 'adapted to their manners, their charadler,' 
-and their climate. It mu(t have been id every re- 
fpea the reverfe of the legifiation of Europe, cor- 
rupted and embarrafled by the barbariOn of feudal 
cuftoms. However Ample this fyOem might have 
been, tlie fcvcral parts could only have been pro-5 
pofed fuccellivcly, and in proportion as the under-’ 
Handing of -the people fiiould have become enlight- 
. entd 
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cntd and improved. 'Perhaps, it might even havcB o o k‘ 
been proper toTay afideall thoughts of conciliating, , 
to it the minds of thofe men in whom .age had 
flVcngthened the prejudices of cnftom*, perhaps it 
might have been necefTaty to endeavour to make 
pariizansonly of young men, who, formed by our 
inftiiuiions, would, in procefs of time, have be- 
come political midionaries, and might have increaf- 
ed the number of profelytes to the fyftem of go-, 
vernmenr.' . ^ ^ 

Thb grand fydcm of civilization would iliil i 
have been promoted, ,^by the intermarriage of ihe^ 
women of the ifland with'the French colonies. . 

Tins tie, fo endearing, and of ib tender a nature, ^ 
would have exiingiulhed thole odious dirtindtions, 
which chenfh perpetual haired and everlafiing divl- * 
fion, between people who inhabit the fame region, 
and live under the fame laws. » 

It would have been repugnant to every lyftem 
of equity and policy, to feize arbitrarily upon any 
dillridl of land, in order to fix new families upon 
it. The nation alTembled (hould have been afked 
for thofe lands which were 'unoccupied ? and, in or- , 
der to give more folidiiy to the oequifuion, Govern- 
ment might have given a price for them which would 
liavc been agreeable to thele iflanders. Thefe lands, 
thus legitimately acquired, would for the firft time 
have been legally pofiefTed ; and the right of pro- 
perty would gradually have been eftablifhed from 
one perfon to another. In procefs of time, the fe- ' 
vcral colonies of Mada^fcar would readily have 
adopted an innovation, the advantages of which 
cannot be rendered lefs cunfpicuous by the effcdl of 
any prejudice. 

Thc more ufeful the colonies that might have 
been founded at Madagafcar were like to prove, the 
more proper it was to choofe finiaiions well adapt- 
ed to ’the purpofe of cultivating, extending, en- 
couraging, 
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BOO Kcouraging, and ptclerving thefc advantages. Ex» 
IV. clufive ot a fettlement which it wouldj perhaps, 
have been expedient to form in the interior part of 

the ifland, in order to obtain the confidence of the 
inhabitants in the firft indancci it was indfrpen/i' 
bly nece/Tary to form four upon the coaft. One at . 
Saint Auftm’s Bay, which would have opened an 
caij' communication with the continent of Africa ; 
another at LiiqucZ", where a confiderable and a con- 
ftant degree of heat would have made all the plants 
of India profper} the third at Fort Dauphin, wjiith, 
from it’s mild and wbolefomc temperature, was 
v-cU calculated for the cultivation of corn, and of 
moll European produdlions : and lafily, the fourtli 
at Tametave, the moft fertile, populous, and beft 
cultivated difirlcT of the countr)'. This l,.Il pofiti- 
on deferved eten the preference of being made the 
capital of the colony ; and for the following rea- 
fons. 

There isno harbour known at Madagafcar, It 
is a miftake to fuppofe, that it would be poffiblc 
to form one at Fort Dauphin, by railing a pier 
upon feme fiioals which advance into the fea. The 
labour attending fiich an enterprize would not only 
be immenCe, but the expence would alfo be ufelels. 
It would be iropoflible that fhips which cannot be 
defended from the hurricanes by the mountains 
ihcmfclvcs, fhould ever be (hehered by a pier. 
BeGdes, this factitious poit, open m part to the fury 
of the waves, would nccellanly be of fmall extent. 
The fhips would liave no fea room •, and if once 
loofened from their andiors, would all run aground^ 
and they would penfh wiiliout refource upon a 
coafl:, where the (ca is confiantly agitated, and 
where the fands are in continual motion. 

The fiiuation at Tametave is different. The 
bay, when freed from that inconvenient bar, winch 
extends along all the caftern coafl of Madagafcar, 

13 
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is very fpacious. The anchorage is good, and the B O p K 
vefTeis are Iheltered from the hardeft winds. The ^ ^ i ^ 
landing is eafy. If the bed of the great river, 
that difcharges iifelf into the bay, were to be digged 
for the fpace of a league and a half, (hips ot the 
larged burden might then be brought up to the 
lake of Nofle-Be, where nature has formed an ex- 
cellent harbour. In the midft of it is an ifland, 
the air of which is very pure, and which might be 
eafily defended. There is one, fortunate circnm- 
dance in this fituation, which is, that with a few 
precautions, the entrance of it might be fhut againd 
an enemy’s fquadrons. 

Such were the advantages wliich tlie Frencli 
Company might have derived from Madag.afcar. 

The conduct of their agents unfortunately dedroy- 
cd thefe brilliant expeidailons Lod to every fenfe 
of lhame, they fecreted part of the funds intruded 
to their management ? they waded dill more con-’ 
fidcrable dims in ufelefs and ridiculous expences j 
they made themfelves equally odious to the Euro- 
peans, whofe labours they ought to have encourag- 
edj as to the miivesof the country, whom they 
lliould have gained over by gentleheis and by fa- 
vours. Adis of iniquity and misfortunes were mul- 
. tipHed'to dich a degree, that in 1670 the members' 
of the Company thought proper to refign into the 
, hands of government a poflefRon which they held, 
from it’s gift. The change of adminidralion did* 
not produce better management. Mod of the 
French vrJjo bad remained m the ifland were ma(^ 
facred two years after.’ Thofo who had efcaped, 
this memorable butchery, withdrew themfelves for' 
ever from a foil which was lefs darned with their 
blood than with their crimes. 

At different and didant intervals the court of 
Vpfailles has had an eye upon Madagafcar, but 
without ever being fendble of it’s real value. It 
■ was 
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E'b o Kwas neceffary that France fhonld lofeall Iier trade, ^ 

^ and all her confidcraibn in India, in order to be 
'""'''"^thoroiighlyTansfied of the importance of an ifland, 
the pofieindn of which would ‘probably have pre- 
ferved her from thefc calamities. ' Since this fatal 
period, the French ha\e (hewn a defire to form a 
leitlement upon it. They ought not to be difeou? 
raged by the ill fuccefsof the two' attempts of 1770 
and 1773, becaiifc tliefe''wcfe made without plan, 
and without means; and that mftead of employ- 
ing in them the fuperfiuous inhabitants of Bourbon, 
a let of pacific and Wife 'men, inured to the cli- 
mate, none but vagabonds colled\ed from the feum 
of Europe were fent there. Mcafures morepru-, 
dent and belter concerted cannot fail of having the . 
defired 'effeift. It is not frofn motives of policy^ 
alone that the French flwuld drive againft 'the difh* 
ciiUies infeparsblc from fuch an enterprizc'; the 
voice of humanity Ihould fpeak louder, and with' 
greater energy liian that of intereft. 

What glory would it be for France to raife a 
numerous people from the horrors of batbarifm ; 
to give them decern manticrs, n well regulated po-. 
licy, wife laws, a beneficent religion ; to introduce 
among them the agreeable as well as the iifeful arts, 
and to ratfe them to the rank of enlightened and •' 
civilized nations! Statefmen, may the wifhes’of 
philofophy, may thewilhcs of a citizen, awaken 
your auenuon’ If it be a glonohs aft to change^ 
the face of the univerfe, m order to increafe general 
felicity ; and if the honour that refiilts from it be- 
long to thofe who hold the reins of empire ; let me 
inform you diat ibey are equally accountable to the 
prefentage, and to future gc’nerations, not only for 
all the mifchicf they may do, bin hkewife for all 
the good which ihey^might do, and have ncgleft* 
cd. If you bedefirousof real glory among your 

cotemr^^r^,n« fame than that 

which 
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which I propofe' can you be' in'pUrfiin'of ? If’yoirB-o^C>/K‘ 
vvifh’to .immortalize your name," confider,' thaf 
monuments of'bronze are' more of lefs rapidly de-^' ^ 
ftroyed’by time. Intrufl: the' care 'of- your reputa- 
tion to beings who will perpetuate ‘ir by regenera- 
tion. ’ The ftatue is filenl, but rnankind will fpeak'i- 
£et-them,' ihcrefore,'Tpsak of yoii'-witli praife.^ 

If corruption Ihould afterwards infinuate'iifelf’intc? 
the wife fyftem of legiflat!on'you,have''eftablifbed, 
then!. it is ' that -you will ’be truly revered.' Tli^ 
age in which you lived will be called to‘mind,';and 
tears will be bellowed upon your memory. 'Tears' 
of admiration will' be fhed for you during your. 
life,'i and' tears of regret, '’many- ages 'after yoiir 
death. ‘ ‘ , ' • , ' 

•-The- 'India Comp«nny had not ' fuch. elevated 
views^ when in 1670 theythought pro'per'to'abari; 
don-Madagarcar.‘"At that period it was'that their’ 

Ihips failed dircOly to India.' Bylthe rntrisvies of 
Marcara, a native of Ifpahahy'but in the French* 
intereft, they obtained "leave’ lo’eftablilh factories 
in ■ fevcral places ; oni'the coaft*of_ the 'penihfula.’ 

They even attempted to Iccure a Ihare of-tlle Japan* 
trade.! Colbert offered to fend none but proieflants; 
but by^the artifices of the Dutclv the French’ were- 
denied an entrance into that empire,- 'as theEnglilh^ 
had been before. f.» * »• . \ ‘ ‘ . 

• Surat had been pitched upon for the center ofT^’*'. 
all die' bufinefs' 'Which the Company was to 'carry 
on in thefe parts. ■’ It was from this capital of Gu-Vac the 
zarat.that-'all orders were to. be ilfiied for the 
rior fcttlements: and there it was 'that the clilier-(,’^e. ' 
ent merchandife’^defUned for Europe Was to be 
colledlcd. ” ’ ir ■ r. ; • • ‘/I 

Guz A R AT forms a peninfiila between the' Indus Account 
and Malabar. It iS 'about one hundred and fixty 
miles in’lehgth, and nearly the lame In breadih. ’ 
is'feparated from 'the fcin’gdom'of Agra bv- the »3 
•’•V" moumainsf"”"'*- 
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E o O K moumains of Arva. There is not a province in 

' Ipdoftan in which the foil is more fertile, belter 
watered, or inierfefled by a greater number of 
rivers. It were to bewilhcd, that tlie climate were 
not burnt up during three months in the year, by 
a moll violent fouth wind. This country vvas al- 
ready in pofiefliorv of great advantages, when a fo- 
reign colony came tomcrcafcit’s profperity. 

' In the fevenih century, the laft king of Perfia, 
of ihedynaftyof the Sanafides, was dethroned by 
the Mohammedans. Several of his fubjedls, dif- 
faiisfied with the conqueror, took refuge in the 
province of Sabluftan, from whence, a century 
after, tliey came to the ifland of Ormiis, In a 
ftiori time they fei fail for India, and landed for- 
tunately at Dili. Not contented ftill with this 
afylum, they reimbarked} and the waves drove 
them upon a pleafant (bore between Daman' and 
Bafaim. The prince who governed that diftridl 
confented to receive them, on condition only that 
they fhould reveal the myfleries of their faith ? 
that they ihould lay down their arms, that they 
Ihould fpeak the language of the country, that 
their women (hould go abroad unveiled, and that 
they (hould celebrate their nuptials at the clofe of 
the evening, according to the cuflom of the coun- 
try. As thefe fttpulaiions contained nothing re- 
pugnant to their religious notions, the people who 
fled there for proieftion agreed to them. A piece 
of ground was allotted them, where they built a 
town, from whence they foon fpread further up the 
country. 

A HABIT of labour happily contrailed by necef- 
fay made them profper. Prudent enough not to 
•interfere with affairs of government or war, they^ 
enjoyed a profound tranquillity in the midll of 
, all the revolutions that happened from time to 
time. In conrcqucnce of thiscirciimfpe^lion, and 
of the amucnce in which tluy lived, their num- 
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ber incre’afed confiderably. They always remain- O O K 
ed a Teparate people, diftinguilhed by the name 
of Parfes, never intermarrying with the Indians, 
and adhering to the religious principles which 
had obliged them to quit their country. Their 
tenets were thofe of Zoroafter, fomewhat altered 
iby time, ignorance, and the rapacioufnefs of the 
priefts. % 

The induftry and activity of the new inhabit- 
ants, communicated itielf to the hofpiiable na- 
‘tion that had To wifely given them an afylum. 

Sugar, corn, indigo, and other produ(flions were 
naturalized upon a foil, which before had been 
‘principally covered with rice grounds. The fruits 
of the earth, and cattle were multiplied, varied, 
and brought to perfeftion. The fields of India 
difplayed, for tlie firft time, thofe hedges, incld- 
Tures, and other ufeful and rural objetSls which em- 
belltlh and enrich fome of our regions.. Manufac- 
tures made an equal progrels with cultivation* 

Cotton aiTumed a more beautiful appearance, and 
filk was at length manufaflured in the province. 

The inercafe of fubfiftence, of labour, and of po- 
pulation, extended, in procefs of time, foreign 
connexions. 

The fplcndour of Guzarat excited the ambition 
of two formidable powers. While the Poriuguefe 
annoyed it on the fide of thefca by the ravages 
*ihcy committed, by the viXories they gained, 
and by the conqueft of Dm, juftly efteemed the 
bulwark .of the kingdom; the Moguls, already 
mafters of the north of India, and eager to ad- 
vance towards tlie foiuhem pans where trade and 
riches were to be found, threatened it from the 
continent. » 

' Badur, a Patan by birth, who then reigned 
over Guzarat, faw how impoflible it would be for 
him at once to withlland two fuch enemies, equally 

bent 
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JJ^O o K bent upon his deftnidtion. He thought he had lefs 
\ ‘ .to fear from a people vliofc forces were fcparated 

his dominions by immenfe feas, than from a 
‘nation , firmly fettled on the frontiers of his pro- 
vinces. This confidcraiion made him determine 
•to be reconciled with the Portuguefe. The con- 
ceflions he made induced them to join with him 
'agamft Akbar, whofc activity and courage they 
.dreaded little left than he did. 

This alliance difconceried men who thought 
they had only Indians to deal with. They could 
not think oT engaging with Europeans, who were 
j reputed invincible. The natives, not yet recover- 
,cd from the confternation into which thefe corj- 
^querors had thrown them, reprefented them to the 
'Mogul foldiers asTOcncome d6\vn from heaven, 
or rifen from the waters, of a fpecies infinitely 
.feperior to -the Afiatics, and far fvlTpaifing them 
in valour, genius, and knowledge. The army, 
/cizcd with a panic,. was urging jihe generals to 
imarch back to DelM, wheniAkbar, convinced 
that a prince who undertakes a great conqueft 
muft command his own forces, haftened to his 


jCamp. He did not liefitate to promlfc his troops 
that they fhould fubdue'a people enervated by lux- 
,uiy, riches, pkafures, and the heat of the cli- 
•mate; and that the glory of putging Afiaof that 
j handful of banditti was referved for them. The 
,amiy, thus encouraged, cxprefTcd their fatisfafli- 
on,'and marched on wuh confidence. They foon 
came to an engagement ; the Portuguefe, ill fe- 
conded by their allies, were furrounded and cut to 

.pieces ^ Eadur fled, and never appeared again. AH 

the cities of Guzarat haftened to open their gates 
to the conqueror. This fine kingdom, ^in ic6c. 
:b=came a province of thafvaft empire which waS 
foon to fubduc all Indoftan. , 


Undeti 
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, ■UNDCR^,the .Mogul. governnienr, which was;i o O.jc 
‘then 'in ii’s'fuh.glory, Guzarat'enjo^^ed ’more trAn-._;Yi^ 
‘ quillhy than before, .'i Thisftaieof lecurity, gave - 
,a new, iriipulfe to every 'individual. ' Airthepo’w- 
■ .ers lof .'the mihd.wcfe.urifolded ; arid fpecies 

.yrif induflry/acquired'a degree of improvcWent be- 
i. fore' unknown. It became neceflary to find a\{ta- 
' pie ’-where' all thelejtrcarores were to.be collefted ; 

'and Surat chme mtdpoflyiiori of’this'yalbable pre- 
' ‘.rogative. ' ■ jt 1 » \ •' • 

‘ ■ ^Ar tlie beginning of the thirteenth century,.Su* Origin 
• jatwas nothing .more than -a 'rri'eari hamlet, 

'fifting'of fbmef]fhcrmeri*shuts, flanding upon thesurai. 

. ^river Tapii, at a Few friiles diftarice;fr6m the ocean. 

' .The' advantage. of, it’s' fttuaiiqh drew there fom’c 
. ’workmen and fome merchants.' ' They were plun- 
dered three or four times by. pirates j and it was to 
'put a ftop to thefe ‘deftruftivc inroads, that afor- 
ttrefs'.wasjbuilt in,t'524.-.At this period, .the' place 
acquired a degree of impofwrice which had corifi-' 
'rderably'ihcreafedj ’when the Moguls made ihehi- 
•felves maftersof ,it, ‘ As this was the only maritime 
.town which Iiad iheri’fubmitted to their yolce,' tliey 
contradted .tiie Iiabit of providing themfelves \^il]i 
..all their articles of luxury .from thence.’ 'On the 
other hand, the Europeans, who Iiad hot any' of 
^the' great fettlements they have firice made at Ben- 
gal and on the coaft of, Coromandel, bought moft 
.of their Indian. ihcrchandife there.* They, were all 
' , colleiled at this fpor,’ -as the^ p?ople' of Siirat .h'a^ 

.taken care to forrn a na^.fuperior to that of their 
neighbours.', t’. . . , , ' ... 

Their fhips, jwliich lafte'd for agw,,\vere mofily 
,of a th'oiiland or twelve hundred tons burthen. They 
.were built of a very ftrorig wood 'called .Teck.' ' In- 
' ilcad ,of launching them_ with a'cdfily apparatus 

^and complicated 'englnes,.’they lei'the tide into the 

dock, as we_ have done fin’ce, and thus Tet theni 
'j ' " afloat 
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BOOK afloat. The cordage was made of the outward 
JV. bark of the cocoa-tree ; it was rougher and lefs 

' — ' pliable than ours, bat at Icaft as ftrong. If iheir 
cotton fails were noihcr (b (trong nor Jo lading as 
our hempen ones, they ^were more eafily folded, 
and Icfs apt to be lorn. Inftcad of pitch, they made 
life of the gum of a tree called Damar, which was 
as good, or better. The fleiU df their officers, 
though hut moderate, was fufHcient for the feas and 
the (eafons in which they failed. With regard to 
their fulors, commonly called Lafears, the Europe- 
ans have Found them fcrviceable in their voyages 
from one part of India to another. They have even 
been employed fijccelsfully in bringing home into 
OUT (lotmy latitudes fuch fhips as had loft their 
creus. 

When we hardly fufpedlcd that commerce was 
founded on any certain principles, we found that 
thefe principles were already known and pradlifed 
in this pan of Afia. Money Wiis to be had there at, 
a low price, and billsofexchange might be obtained 
for every market in India. Inlurances for the moft 
diftant navigations were very common. Such was the 
honefly of iliefe traders, that bags of money, ticket- 
ed and fealed by the bankers, would circulate for 
years, without ever being counted or weighed. For- 
tunes were proportioned to the facility wth which 
they were to be acquired by induftry. Thofe of five 
or fix millions* were not uncommon, and fomc 
were even more confiderable. ' * 

Minner* Thesk fortunes were moflly pon"cfIed by the 
a fet of traders noted for their honefty. 
of burat*. A few moments were fufficient for them to com- 
plete the moft important concerns. Thefe were 
generally iranfadlcd in the public markets. The 
perfon who wifticd to fell, announced in few 
words, and in a low voice, the value of his raer- 

* Aboat s4o,e99l. oa an aTcrage. ' ' 

chandifc. 
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cliandife Ht was anfwercd by another manEOOK 
takmg bold of his hand m a concealed manner . 

The buyer ufed to figntfy, by the number of 
fingers winch he bent, or extended, how much 
lefs than the price required he meant to gnc, 
and thus the bargain was mofl: frequently con- 
cluded, .^without a fingle word hating palled be- 
tween the parties In order to ratify jt, the con- 
tra(5tors ufed to take hold of each other’s hand 
a fecond time, and an agreement made with 
this degree of fimplicicy was always inviolable. 

If difficulties arofe, a circumftance which very 
nrely happened, thefe prudent men preferved, 
in the molt complicated difcofiions, an even- 
neft of 'temper, and degree of poluentfs, which 
It would not be cafy for us to form any concep- 
tion of 

Their children, who aflilled at all bargains, 
were early trained to this gentlenefs of manners 
Upon the firll dawning of reafon, they were ini- 
tiated into all the myftenes of trade It was a 
common thing to fee a child, of ten or tv elvc 
years old, able to fupply his fa hcr’s place What 
a contrail, \ hat a difference, between tins nnd 
the education of our children, and jet, what a 
diftance between the attainments of the Indians 
and the prog^efs of our knowledge' 

Such of the Banians as bad Abjffinian (laves, 
a circumftancp ^very uncommon among thefe 
good natured men, treated them with a degree of 
I'AWTTjimy' ii’Mc mva? appear ifiTgoVrr nr ers* Tiley* 
brought them up as if tliey had been of their own 
family, inmed them to bufmefs, advanced them 
money to enable them to trade ftir ihenifelves, 
and not only fufiered them to enjoy the profi s, 

"but even aliov;ed them to difpole of thefe ad- 
vmtages .n fivour of their d'-lc^ndenis, if they 
had any 

VoL II. r> Tub 
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BOOK The cxpences of the Banians were not pro- 
. portioned to their fortunes As they were re- 

Arained by the principles of their religion from 
eating meat, or drinking ■ Arong liquors, .they 
lived vipon fruits, and a tew plain diAics; They 
never depaned from this frugality, except upon 
the fctilcmcnt of their cliildrcn On this Angle 
occafion, no expence was fpared for the enter- 
tainment, the muftc, the dancing, and the Arc- 
works. Their whole ambition was to tell how 
much the wedding had coA. Sometimes it 
amounted to a hundred thoufand crowns*. 

Ev EK their women had a taAc for this fimplicily 
of manners \ and all tlieir ambition confiAcd in 
making themfcivcs agreeable to their hitA)ands.* 
Perhaps the great veneration, in which they held 
the nuptial tie, arofc fron^ the cuAom of marrying 
them^ m their earlicA infancy. That fentiment 
was< in tlieir opinion, the moA facred part of their 
religion. .They never allowed ihcmfelves the 
‘leaft converfation with Arangers. Lefs referve 
v/ould not have fatisHed their hufbands, who could 
not Iicar, without aAoniAimcnr, of the familiarity 
^ that prevailed between the two fexes in Europe. 
When they weVc told, that this freedom was at- 
tended with no ill confcquence, they .were ’not 
convinced ; but Aieok their heads, and anfwered' 
by one of their proverbs, which Agnifies, That tf 
you hrinj butter too near the firct ;|5« can hardly 
keep it prom melting. 

With different cuAoms, the Parfees had Aill a 
more refpcdlable charadler. They were robuA, 
Aandfome, and indefatigable men, adapted -to 
all kinds of labonr, but excelling particularly in 
the building of Aiips, and in agriculture. Such 

was their mildnels and upright conduit, that 

• *z,5ool. t 

• ' they 
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tliey were never, called up before a maglftrate for B O o K 
any a£l of violence, or any fraudulent contraft* . 

The ferenity of their min^ was tpainied on all 
their features, and ,in every look ; -and their con- 
verfation was animated by-a temperate cheerful- 
nefs.' 'They, delighted in thymes, and feldom 
fpoke, even about the rnoft ferious affairs, other- 
wife than in verfe. They bad no fixed place of 
worfliip; but they ufed to aflemble every morn- 
ing and evening upon the lugh road, or near 3 
fountain,, to adore the rifmg and the fetting fun. 

Even the fight of. the Icaftfparkof fire interrupt- 
ed all their occupations, and excited their fenfi- 
bility,<-in the contemplation of, that beneficent 
lummary, Inftcad of burning the bodies of their 
dead, as the Indians did, they depofited them in 
towers of an extreme height, where they ferved 
as food to birds of prey. Their prcdile<ftion for 
.the followers of their religion, did not prevent 
them from being moved with the affliftions of all 
rnen, whom they afiifted with generofuy. Their 
pity extended itfclf even to animals. One of 
their moft favourite inclinations was to buy flaves, 
to give them ‘a ’good education, and to reftore 
them afterwards ‘to liberty. Their number, their 
union wjili each other, and their riches, fometimes 
rendered them fufpicions to government;- but 
thefe prejudices never prevailed for any length of 
time, -againft the peaceable and regular condu( 5 t 
of ihefe good people. The only thing they could 
be cenfured for^ was^ a distilling, uncleanlinefs.^ 
under the appearance of the mofl refined neai- 
nefs, and a too frequent ufe of an intoxicating 
kind of liquor, pcaihar 10 themfclves. -Such 
were the Parfees at their arrival in India; fuch 
have they maintained themfclves in the midfl of 
the revolutions that have lb frequently overtum- 
D a ^ cd 
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B o o Ked the afylum they had chofen ; and fuch do they. 

. ftill remain. ' 

How widely diftanc were the Moguls from 
ihefe pure and auftcrc manners 1 No fooner had 
thefe Mohammedans acquired the pofleflion of 
Surat, ' than they embarked in’ multitudes to go to 
Mecca. Several of thefe pilgrims ufed to flop at 
the Port before their voyage j and a ftill greater 
number at their return. The conveniences of 
life, which were more multiplied in this famous 
cuy than in the reft of the empire, even induced 
many of the moft opulent to fix their rcfidence 
there. Their days were fpeni in indolence, or in 
pleafure. One part of the morning was employ- 
ed in taking pains to arch their eye-brows, to * 
feiiic iheir beards,’ and to paint their nails, and the 
infide of their hands. The reft of the day was de- 
moted to riding on horfeback, fmoking, drinking 
coffee, or permming ihemfelves *, or was fpeni ia 
reclining upon beds of rofes, • to hear fabulous 
ftories recounted, and in cultivating the poppy, 
a kind of amufement which had the moft power- 
ful atlraflions for them. > 

The enteriaintnems in which thefe volupiiioua 
men frequently indulged thcmfclvc.':, in order to 
prevent the taedium ot a too uniform kind of life, 
■were begun by an aftonifhing profufion of re- 
frefhraents, fweetraeats, and the moft exquifitc, 
perfumes. Thefe quiet amufements were fol- 
lowed by feats of ftrength, or agility ufually ex» 
ctcifed by the natives of Bengal. Thefe»wcre 
' fiiccccded by mufic, which might, perhaps, have 
been grating to a nice ear, although thefe orien- 
mhfts delighted m it. • The night was ulhered in 
by firworks of a lefs glaring light than our’s, and 
the reft of it was exhaufted by fucceflive bands of 
dancers,- more or Jefs numerous according to the 
rank or opulence of ihofe in whofe fcrvice they 

were 
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wer6 engaged. When a fhticty of pleafures in-B 0 0 K . 
vitedtorepofe, a kind of violin Nvas introduced«^ _ Y- . 
which by foft, uniform, and frequently repeated 
founds, lulled them to fieep. The moft corrupt 
of them ufed to throw thenilelves into the arms 
of fome young ‘Abyflinian flave, and employed 
every artifice pradlifed inihefc regions, to heighten 
this moll infamous of all paflions. > ! 

The women were never admitted to thefe di- 
verfions, but they had allb their dancers to them- 
felvcs, and indulged in otlier amufements. The 
preference which their hulbands generally gave to 
courtezans, ftifled.in their heart ,cvery»fentiment 
ofaffedlion to them, and conlcquently ofjealouly 
among themfelves. '.Accordingly, they lived to- 
gether in a tolerable ftatc of harmony. They 
eveh went fo far as to rejoice wlien any new com- 
pahion was announced to them, bccaufc this was 
■an'increafciof their fociety. Neverihelefs they 
had a great influence in'all important affairs, and 
a Mogul Was almoft always determined by the 
advice of his harem. Such of ihefe wives as had 
nocljildren, frequently'wcnt out to vifit relations 
of their 'own fex. .The reft miglit.have enjoyed 
the fame liberty, liad they not prclcrrcd the ho- 
nour of. their ions, which is fingul.uly made to 
depend upon the opinion entertained of the virtue 
ofjtheir mothers. They educated their children 
themfelves wiih much care and lendernels, and 
never parted from them, not even when ilicy 
quitteditheir. father’s hbiife. ' ‘ ^ 

’ If magnificence and conveniences could fup- 
ply the place of love ■and. fentiment, a harem 
would have been a mofl. delightful place of refi- 
dehce': every thing tltat could incite agreeable 
fenfations, was lavjflied ,\vith profufion m thefe 
retreats, impenetrable to min. 1 The pride .of 
the Moguls had even ordained, that the women 

who 
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Kwbo IhouM be admitted to vifit them, (hould be 
prefented with very rich prcfcnis the firft time of 
their coming, and rtioiild always meet with a re- 
ception agreeable to the voluptuous taflc of thefc 
climates. The European ladies, whofe familiarity 
with the other fex was revolting to Afiatic pre- 
judices, and who for that rcafon were thought to 
be of a very inferior tribe, were feldom allowed 
to penetrate into this kind of fanftuary. One of 
them, well known in England by her talents, her 
graces, and her Ipirii ol obfervation was diftin- 
guifhed from the reft. The preference granted 
to Mrs. Draper enabled her to fee and examine 
every thing. She did not find in tlicfe unhappy 
women, living in a ftate of confinement, that air 
of dildain orembarraflment, which the little op* 
portunity of exerting their faculties might have 
given them. Their manners apjieared to her 
frank and eafy j and their converfaiion wasdiflin- 
guilhed by fimpliciiy and foftnefs. 

Although the other nations fettled at Surat 
did not carry every fpeciesof voluptuournefs to 
'excefs, as the Moguls did, yet they were not 
without their plcafurcs, in a city where the public 
edifices were generally deficient in tafte and lym- 
metry. Private houles had, indeed, no kind of 
appearance ; but in all thofe belonging to opulent 
perfons, gardens were feen filled with the mod: 
beautiful flovvefS; fubtcrrancous dwellings con- 
trived againft the inienfe heats prevailing through 
pan of the year; and falloons, where fountains 
were playing in bafonsof marbl^ and which, by 
their trelhncfs and murmurings, invited them to 
foft repofe. 

One of the cufloms moH; unlverfally adopted, 
was bathing; and after the bath, the body was 
rubbed, or kneaded, as it were, like dough, 
i nis op«ratton gave a fpring to the difTerent parts^ 

of 
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of the body, and an'cafy circulation to the fluids. B 0 O K 
Tlieperfon who had undergone it thought him-. ^ 
felfalmoft a new being. The fort of harmony 
which it re-eftabliflied throughout all the ma- 
chine, led to a kind of intoxication, which ex- 
cited an infinite variety of delightful' fenfaiions. 

This cuftom was faid to be brought into India 
from Chinn; and feme epigrams of Martial, and 
declamations of Seneca, feem to hint,, that it was 
not unknown to the Romans at the time when 
they refined upon every plcafurc, as the tyrants 
who enflavcd ihofe maflers of the world afterwards 


refined upon every torture. 

. There was another plcafare, ftiir of higher Dercrirti- 

nature, perhaps, at Surat. This was* derived 
from it’s female dancers, or Balbaderesy a name«Vrrx, 
which the .Europeans have always given them, 
from the Portuguefe. * 

Numbers of thefe are coHciSled together in 
feminaries of pleafure. The moft accompliflied 
of thefe focieiies are devoted to the richeft and 


moft frequented Pagodas. Their deflinalion-’is 
to dance in the temples on their great feftivals, 
and to be fubfervienc to the pleafures of the'Bra- 
mins. Thele priefls, who have not taken the art- 
ful and deceitful vow of renouncing the enjoy- 
ment of all pleafures, in order to have an oppor- 
tunity of indulging in them more freely, chufe 
rather to have women of tlicir own, than at once 
to defile the ftate of celibacy or wedlock. They 
do not invade anotlier man’s right by adultery, 
but are fo highly jealous of the dancers, whofc 
worfhip and vows th?)' ftiare with the gods, that 
they never fiiffer them, without reluctance, to 
contribute to the amufement even of kings and 
great men. 

The rife of this Angular mftiturion is nor 
known. Probably one Bramin, who had a con- 


1 


cubine. 
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BOOKcubme, or a wife, aflbciated with another Bra- 
^ yvho Ind Iikewife his conqubine, or his wife , 
^and, in proceftof time, the rnixtureof fo many 
Enmins and women occafioned fo many ails of 
infidelity, that the women became common to all 
thofe priefts Let but a number of Tingle perfons, 
of both fexes be colledled m a clojlfer, nnd a 
commonalty of men and women will foon take 
place 

By this mutual intcrcourfe jealoufy was proba- 
bly cxtmguilhed , and tlie women were not unea- 
fy at the mcreafe of their numbers, nor the Bra- 
mms at that of their order. It was rather a new 
conqiieft tb-tn a nvnlfhip 

It ts no lefs probable, that, m ottiet lo paWiats 
the infamy of this liceniiourncfs m the eyes of the 
people, all thefc women were confecrated to the 
Icrvice of the altar, and that the people readily 
conCentedtolhiskindof fuperftuion, as it infur- 
cd their wives and daughters from feduftion, by 
confining the lawlefs dcfires of ihefe Monks to one 
particular fpot 

T Hfc contrivance of flampmg a facred charaftet 
upon thefe courtezans, might poflibly make pa- 
rents tlie more willing to pan with their beaiuiful 
daughters, and to confent th^t they fiiould follow 
their calling, and devote thcmfelves to thefe fcmi- 
nanes, from whence the fuperannuated women 
might return to (bciety without difgrace , for 
there is no crime that may not be fanclified, no 
virtue that may not be debafed, by the interven- 
tion of the gods The very notion of a Supreme 
Being may, m the hands of a crafty pi left, be made 
fubv-erfive of all morality He will ^ffirm, not 
that fuch a thing IS plevfing to the Gods, becaufe 
It is good , but that fuch a thing is good, becaufe 
u is pleafmg to the Gods 


The 
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Thc Bramins wanted only to' gain another B.O OK 
point, in order to complete this inftitution ; which 
was, to perfaade the people that it was decent, 
holy, and pleafing to the Gods, to marry a Bal^ 
hadcre in 'preference to nil o:her women, and con- 
fequently to induce them to folicit the remams 
of their, debaucheries as a particular mark of 
favour. -* r , , 

In every city there are other companies, not fo 
fek-St^as'the former, for .the amulement of ibc 
rich, and others for their wives. .Perfons of every 
religion, and of every call, ma^f erriploy them. 

Tikre are even ftrollijig companies of them, con- 
dufled by old women, who, having been them- 
felves trained up in thefe feminanes, are promot- 
ed in time to the direilion of them. 

Thlse handCome girls have the cuftom, as fin- 
gular as it is difgufttul, of being always followed 
by an old deformed mufician, whofe employment 
'is to beat time witli an tnftrument of brafs, which 
the Europeans have lately borrowed of the Turks 
to add to their military mufic, and which in’Jndia 
is called a t(im. The man who holds it, is con- 
tinually repeating that word with fuch vehemence, 
that by degrees be worko Iiimfelf up into dreddful 
convulfions ; while the Balliaderes, • intoxicated 
with the deUre of pleafing, and the Tweets wiih 
. which' they are perfumed, are at length tranfport- 
cd beyond their fenfes. 

'Thi.ir dances are, in general, love panto- 
mimes: the plan, t):c defign, the attitudes, the 
time, the airs, the^cadence of thele ballets, are all 
exprefTive of this paflion, with all it's rapiiires and 
extravagances. 

. Every thing confpires to the amazing fuccefs 
of thefe voluptuous women ; the art and lichnefs 
of ilieir attire, as well as theu mgeniuiy in fcning 
off their btauty. -Their long blade hair filling 
' ' ' over 
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BOOK over their fhouldcrs, or braided nnd turned up, is 
loaded with diamonds, and ftuck with flo\ters 
Their necklaces and bracelets are enriched with 
precious ftones Even tlieir note jewels, an or- 
nament whicli (hocks us at firft figlit, has fomc- 
thing pleafing m it, and fcts off all the other 
ornaments by -i certain (ymmctry, the effect of 
winch, though inexplicable, is yet fenfibly felt by 
degrees 

Nothing can equal tlie care they take to prc- 
ferve their breads, as one of the moft finking 
marks of their 'beamy To prevent them from 
growing large or ill Ihaped, they inclofc them in 
twocafes, made of an exceeding lightuood, which 
are joined together, and buckled beinnd Thefe 
cafes are fo fmooth and fo Topple, that the) give, 
way to the various attitudes of the body, without 
being flattened, and without injuring the delicacy 
of the fkin The outllde of thefe cafes is co\ cred 
with a leaf of gold ftudded with diamonds Tliis^ 
IS certainly one of the mod refined kind of orna- 
ments, and the bed caiailatcd to preferve beauty. 
They take it off and put it on again with fingiilar 
tacility Thiscovenngof the bread does not pre- 
vent the palpitations, heavmgs, and tender emo- 
tions of It from being perceived u conceals no- 
thing that can comnbuie to excite defire ’ 

Most of thefe dancers imagine it an addition 
to Ilic beauty of their complexion, and the im- 
prclhon of their looks, to trace a black circle 
round then eyes with a hnir bodkin, dipped m 
the pwder of antimony This borrou ed beauty , 
nea'reri'"^ “"d which ap- 

lets at length become peifcflly agreeable to 


them. 


while the whole employment, the 

hole felicity of the Balliadeies, confiils in the art 

of 
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of pleafing. It is not eafy to reftft their feductngB O O IC 
manners. ^ They are even prefeircd to thofebeau* . * i . 
ties of Cafiimere, who fill the feraglios of Indof- 
tan, as the fair Georgians and Circafllans do thofe 
of irpahan and Conftantinople. The modelly, or 
rather the referve of proud flaves, fequeftered from 
the fociety of men, cannot balance the miraculous 
arts of thefe expert courtezans. ' ‘ 

. They were no where fb much in repute as atCxtentof 
Surat, the richeft and moft populous city m India. 

It began to decline in 1664} and was pillaged by Surat, 
the famous Sevagi, who carried ofp twenty-five or 
thirty millions* The plunder would have been 
infinitely greater, had not iheEnglifh and Dutches, 
efcaped the public calamity, by the care they had 
taken to fortify their fadlones, -and had not the 
mofi: valuable effeds been dodged ‘in the caftle, 
which was out of the enemy’s reach. This lofs 
made the inhabitants more cautious. They built 
walls round the city to prevent the like misfor- 
•tune, the cfTcds of which were removed, when 
the Englifh, in 1686, with fhameful and inex* 
cufable rapacity, (lopped all the (hips that were 
fitting out at Surat to be difpatched to theTeve- 
ral feas. This piracy, which lafted three years,’ 
deprived this famous mart of almoft every branch 
of trade that was not it’s own peculiar property. 

The town was nearly reduced to it’s own natural 
riches. ■ ' 

Other pirates have fince infefted thofe lati- 
tudes,. and from time to^tlme difturbedrhe trade 
of Surat. Even the caravans, that carried the 
merchandile to Agra,' to Delhi, and all over the 
empire, were not always fecured from the attacks 
of the fulyeds of the independent Rajas, whicli 
they met with on the leveral roads. A (ingular 

• AboLt^,Joo,ooel on an aterage.. 

expedient 
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BOOK expedient was formerly contrived for the ftcurity 
of the caravans, which was, to put them under 
the proteftion of a wonnn or child, of a race cf 
teemed facred by the nations they dreaded When 
the banditti app«^red, the guardians of thecara. 
tans 'threatened to deftroy themfelves if they 
perfifted in their refolution of plundering it, 
and adlually did (b if tl ey did not yield to their 
remonftrances Th'“lc profligate men, who had 
not been reftratned by rcfpttl of blood held fa 
cred, were excommunicated, degraded, and call 
out of their tribe The dread of ihefe fevers pu* 
nifhments was fometimes a clieck upon avarice, 
but fince univerfal commotions have prevailed m 
Indoftan, no confidecatton can allay tba thirft of 
gold ' < 

NoTwiTHSTAWOtNC all thefc misfortunes, Sj- 
rat IS ftill agreatiradng city The produce of the 
mimbtrlels matiufaiflurcs tluonghout Guzar t is 
depofitedm it’swarehoufcs Agreac parr is carried 
into the inland countries , the reft is conveyed to 
all parts of the globe continual voyages 

The goods rooie commonly kno\ n are, iff» 
Dutties, a kidd of coarfe unbleached cloth, won 
nPerfia, Arabn, Abyfiinia, and the eaflern coaff 
of AfriC'i, and blue linens, which are difpo'edof 
in tl e fame manner, and are likewife (bid to the 
Englifhand Dutch for their Giiin-a trade 

2 The blue and white checks of Cambayfl, 
wliicli are worn for mantles m Arabia and Tirkey 
fome are coarfe, and Tome fine, and ifome evert 
mxed wuh gold for the ufe of the rich 

3 Tiic white linens of Barokia, fo well known 
by the name of Biftas As they are extremely 
fine, they m^ke fummer caftans for the Turks and 
Perfians The (oti of muflui, with a gold ftnpe 
at each end, with whtcli dry make ihsir turbans, 
IS manufactured ai the fame place 


4 The 
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4. The printed'callicoes of Amadabat, the co- B o o IC 

lours of which are as bright, as fine, and as durable, , ^ 

as thofe of Coromandel.. They are worn in Perfia, ^ 
m Turkey, and in Europe. ..The rich people of 

Java, Sumatra, and the Molucca iflands, make 
pagnes and coverlets of ihefe clpntzes. 

5. The gauzes of Bairapouf; the blue ones arc 

worn by the common people in Perfia and Turkey 
for their fummer clothing, and the red one's by 
perfons of higher rank. The Jews, who arc not 
allowed by the Porte to weartwbiie, make their 
turbans of^tliefe gauzes. , 

6. Mixed fluffs of ‘filk and cotton, plain, 
ftriped, fame with fattin.ftnpes, fome mixed with 
gold and filver. If they were not fo dear, they 
would be efleemed even in Europe for the bright- 
nefsof their colours, and the fine execution of the 
flowers, though their patterns are fo indifferent. 

They foon wear out; but this is of little confe- 
qucnce in the feragliosof Turkey and Perfia where 
they arc ufed. • , 

, 7. Some are of filk, called tapis. Thefe are 
pagnes of fcveral colours, much efleemed in the 
caflern pans of India. >Many more would be 
.woven, if it had not been necelfary to ufe Foreign 
materials, which enhance the price too much. * 

8. Shauls, very light, warm, and fine cloths, 
made of the wool of Calllmerc. They are dyed of • 
different colours, ftriped, and flowered. [They are 
worn for a winter drefs in Turkey, Perfia, and 
the more temperate pans of fndia. With this fine 
wool turbans are woven, that are ell-wide, and a 
little more than three ells long, which fell for as 
much as a thoufand crowns •. Though this woqI 
be fomeiimes manufadlured at Surat, the fine^ 
vorksof this Kind are made at Cafilmere.v, ^ 

. *; IZ5I, iS 

Besidc 
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BOOK Bfsidc the prodigious quantity of cotton mad* 

, ufe of in the rmnufa^tures of Surat, fc\cn or 

' '* ^ eight thoiifand biles at Icaft arc annually dilpalcb 
edto Rngal A much greiter quanmy ts fent 
to China, Perfia, and Arabia, when the crops arc 
seiy plentiful If they nre moderate, theoverplos 
IS earned down the Ganges, where it is always fo’d 
at a higher pnee 

Though Surat receives, in exchange for her 
exports, porcelain from China , filk from Beng:) 
and Perfia , maAs and pepper from Malabar , 
gums, dares, dried fnms, copper, and pearls, from 
Perfia, perfumes and fli\cs from Arabia, great 
quantities of fpices from the Dutch , iron, lead, 
cloth, cochineal, and fome hard wares from the 
Englifh, the balance is fo much m her faiour, 
as to bring in yearly twenty five or twenty-fix 
millions ot livres • m ready money The profit 
would be much greater, if the riches of the 
court of Delhi were not conveyed into another 
channel 

This balance, howc%cr, could nc\cr rife again 
to what It was when the French fettled at Surat 
in 1668 Their leader’s name was Caron Hfi 
N;as a merchani of French exlndlion, who was 
grown old m the fcr\icc of the Dutch Company 
Hamilton fays, that this able man, who had in- 
gratiated himfclF with the emperor of Japan, hac 
obtained leave to build a houfe for his maftcis or 
the ifland where the faftory ftood which was undei 
his dircflion This building proved to be a caftle 
The natives, who knew nothing of fortification 
did nor entertain any furpicion of ic They fur 
prifed fome pieces of cannon that were fendin' 
from Batavia, land informed the court of wha 
was going forward Caroti was ordered to rcpai 

* From ,,Q4t,6S« * 3 * 4 i to i.oSjjjjjl 6» fid 

t 
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to Jeddo, to give an account of his condudt. _ Asb o O K 
lie had nothing reafonable to allege in his vindi- . . 

cation, he was treated with' great feverity and 
contempt. His beard was plucked up by the 
roots, a fool’s cap and coat were put upon him, 
and'in this condition he was expofed to the infults 
of the populace, and banifhed from the empire.' 

The reception he met with at Java gave him a dif. 
gufl; againft: the intered he had efpoufed; and, 

, 'adtiiated by revenge, he went over to the French, 
and became their agent. ' • ■ 

■ Surat, where they liad fixed him, did not Enterprife 
"anfiver his idea of a chief fcttlement. He difiiked 
the fituationt he lamented his being obliged toamiie 
purcliafe his iitfety by fubmiflion ; he forefaw it 
would be a difadvantage to carry on trade in^s” 
competition with richer nations, whdknew more,Tho_[naj. 
and were in greater efteem, than themfeltes. 

He wilhed to find an independent port m the cen- at Pan- . 
ter of Indio, or in fome of the Spice Ifiands, with- Ti'twry. 
out which he thought it impoflible for any Com- 
pany to fupport itfelf. The Bay of Trinqiiemole, 
in the ifiand of Ceylon, appeared to him to unite 
all tliefe advantages ; and he accordingly failed lor 
•tliat place with a powerful fquadron, which had 
-been fent him from Europc,-under the command 
of La Haye, who was to aft under his diredlidn. 

The French believed, or feigned to believe, that a 
, fetllemcnt might be made there without incroach-, 
ing upon the rights of the Dutch, whole property 
had never been acknowledged by the fovercign'of 
the ifland, with whom the lormer had entered into , 
a treaty. 

Act. that was alleged might indeed be true, but 
the etent was not the more fuccefsfiil. A projeft 
which ought to have becn,kcpt a profound fecret, 
was divulged ; an expedition which ought to have 
been cfrecTed by furprife, was executed delibe- 
' ’ raid) : 
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EOOKrately; and the French were intimidated by a 
« which was not in a condition to fight, and 


which could not poffibly have received orders to 
hazard an 'engagement The greater part of the 
fhips crews, and of all the land forces, perifhed by 
want and ficknefs; fome men were left in a fmall 
fort that had been ered^ed, where they were Toon 
compelled to furrender With the remaining few 
who had furvived the hardfhips of this expedition, 
the French went in fcarch of provifions on the coaft 
of Coromandel; but finding none either on the 
J^anKb fctilemcnt of Tranqiiebar, or anywhere 
e!fe, impelled by* defpair, they attacked St. Tho* 
rnas, where they were informed there was creat 
plenty. ^ 

^ Tins town, which had long been in a flourifii- 
ing condition, had been built by the Portuguefc 
above a hundred years before. The king of Gol- 
wnda, having conquered the Carnatic, did not 
fee without regret, io important a place in foreign, 
hands; he fent his generals to attack it in 1662, 
and they made themfelves maflers of it. Tlie for- 
tificatioris, though confiderable and in good re- 
r^u K T ^oP^hepr^’grefsor the French, who 
“u ‘672. They were Ibon et- 

with I who were nt vrar 

rell tl^rJI'* ^ '*■ 

■This lad event would have entirely mined the 
hafEeen’ the govcmmfnt 

iM^in b-e„ r’’'!'" Company, had not 
la davv'rr merchants feat on board 

.f the^v o 2,1 n't' ">= mmams 

anil « St. Thomas, 

Che -21 1 rcnrltJ.ihc hitic town of I'on- 

bioacu),wlic« thcCompnn\ entertained 
good 
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good hopes of a new fet lement, which they had B O 
now an opportunity of forming in India . 

Some miffionarjes had preached the gofpcl at The 
Siam They had ^gained the Jove df the people French are 
by their doflrme and by their behaviour 
good-natured, and humane men, without intrigue Pefcnpti 
or avarice, they gave no jealoufy to the 
inent nor to the people, they Jnd infpired them ° 
with refpedl and love for the French m general, 
and in particular for Lewis XIV 

A Greek, of a reftLfs and ambitious fpirir, 
named Conftantine Fatilkon, m his travels to Si- 
am, had To far engaged the affedlions of the prince, 
that m a fhort time he^ailed him to the pofl; of 
^rime minifler, or barcalon , an office which near- 
ly anCwers to the ancient mv « of the palace of 
Trance » 


Faulkqn governed both the people and the 
king in the moft defpotic imnner The prince was 
tveak, a valetudmatian, and had no iflue His 
ininiftcr conceived a project to fucceed him , pof- 
fibly to dethrone him It is well known that thefe 
attempts are as eaf) ^nnd as frequent m abfolute 
governmerts, as they are difficult and uncommon 
in countries where the prince governs b) ihe rules 
- of juftice, "where the origin and meafureofhis 
authority is regulated by fundamenral aad imma 
table laws, v/hich are v under the gaardiarJhip of 
•numbers of able magiftratcs There rhe cremits 
of the fovereign fliew that they arc enemiero^th* 
ftate ^ tWnti in 

ibeir defigns by nil the forces of the , t*- 
caufe, by rebelling agarnft the chief, th^ Vebel 
agamfl the laws, which arc the flasdTng and unal- 
terable will of the nation T 


Faui-kon formed the d-lg. c'mi’jrg rt- 
French f«brcrv.ent to (canc, is f-me Irrb.- 
tiojK^men had formcrl> madeciefa guard o‘‘fix 

head cd 
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K hundred Japanefe, who had often difpofedof the 
^ crown of Siam. He fent ambafladors into France 
in 1684, to make a tender of his mailer’s alliance, 
to offer fea-poris to the French merchants, and to 
afk for (hips and troops. ' 

The oftentatious vanity of Lewis XIV. took 
advantage of this embafly. The flatterers of thai 
prince, who was too much extolled, though he cer- 
tainly deferved commendation, perfiiaded him, thai 
his fame fpread throughout the world, bad procur- 
ed to him the homage of the Eaft. He was not 
fhiisfied witli the enjoyment of thefe vain honours 1 
but endeavoured to improve the difpofitions of the 
king of Siam to the benefij of the India Company, 
.and flill more of the milfionaries. He fent out a 
iquadron in which there were a greater number of 
Jefuits than of traders-, and in the treaty which was 
concluded 'between the. two kings, the French 
ambaffadors, dtre^ed by the Jefuit Tachard, at- 
tended much more to the concerns of religion than 
to thofe of commerce. 

The Company ftill entertained great hopes of 
the fettlemcnt at Siam, and thefe hopes were not 
ill-grounded. ’ 

Ihat kingdom, though divided by a ridge of 
mountains that is continued till it meets with the ■ 
rocks of Tariary, is (b prodigioufly fruitful, that 
many of it’s cultivated lands yield two hundred 
per cent. Some will even bear plentiful crops 
(p^taneoufly. The corn, colleiled as it was at 
nrft product, without care and without trouble, 
*» f tj 'T® nature, falls off and perilhes irt 
the field where it grew, in order to vegetate again 
m the waters of the dream that flows thrbugh the 
kingdom. ^ ^ 

There is, perhaps, no country where fruits 
grow in fuch plenty and variety, or are fo wholc- 
lomc, as m this delightful fpot. Some arc pecu- 

^ liar 
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liar to the couatry ^ and thofe which are equally BOOK 
the produce of other countries have a much finer ^ , _f 

fmell, and are much Itiglier flavoured, than in any 
other part of the world. ^ i 

The earth, always covered with thefe trea- 
furts, which arc conftantly fpringlng up afrelh, al- 
fo conceals under a very fuperficial lurface, mines 
of gold, copper, loadflone, iron, lead, and calin, 
a fpecies of tin, which 15 highly valued through 
out Afia. 

All thefe advantages are rendered nfelefs by the 
mofl: dreadful tyranny. , A prince corrupted by 
his power, wliile he is indulging in his feraglio, 
opprefTcs his people by his caprices, or fuffers 
them to be opprefled by his indolence. Ac Siam 
there are no fubjefts, all are flaves. The men are 
divided into three clafles •. the firft ferve as a guard 
to the monarch,’ nil his lands, and are employed 
in different roanufad\ures in Ills palace. The fe- 
cond are appointed to public labours, and to tlie 
defence of the flate. The third ciafs are deflined 
to ferve the magiftrates, the miniflers, and princi- 
pal officers of the kingdom. Every Siamefe ad- 
vanced to any eminent pofl, is allowed a certain 
number of men who are at Ins difpolal ; fo that the 
falarics annexed to grc.at officers are well paid at 
the court of Siam, becaufe they are not paid in 
money, but in men, who cod the prince nothing. 

Thefe unfortunate people are regiflered at the age 
of fixteen. Every one on the firft fummons 
muft repair to the port affigped him., upon, pain, 
of being put in irons, or condemned 10 the bafli- • 
nado. » 

In a country where all the men muft work for the 
government during fix months in the year, without 
being paid or fiibliflcd, and during the oilier fix 
to cam a maintenance for the whole yearj in fuch 
at^untry, the \ cry lands muft feel the cfTcdlsof 
E 3 tyranny. 
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BOOK tyranny, and confcquently there is no property. 

The delicious fruits that enrich the gardens of the 
'“'“'''^monarch and the nobles,, are not fuffered to ripen 
in thofe of private men.* If the foldiers who arc 
fent out to examine the orchards difcover fome 
tree laden with choice fruits, they never fail to 
mark it for the tyrant’s table, Or that of his mi- 
nifters. Tlie owner becomes the guardian of it, 
and is anfwerable for die fruit tinder very feverc 
penalties. 

Thc men are not only flaves to men, but dlfo 
to the beads. The king of Siam keeps a great 
number of elephants. Thofe of his palace are 
particularly taken care of, and have extraordinary 
honours paid to tliem. The meaneft have fifteen 
flavcstoattend ihcm, who are conflantly employ- 
ed in cutting hay, and gathering bananas and 
fugar-canes tor them. The king takes fo much 
pride in thefe creatures, which are. of no real ufci 
that he edimatcs his power rather by their mim* 
ber than by that of his provinces. Under pre- 
tence of feeding Ihele animals well, theirattend- 
ants will drive them into gardens and cultivated 
lands, that they may trample upon them, unlefs 
the owners will purchafe an exemption from thefe 
vexations by continual prelents. No man would 
dare to inclofc his field againft the king’s ele- 
phants, many of whom are decorated with ho- 
nourable lilies, and advanced to the hipheft dig- 
nities in the ftate. ^ 


These horrors are revolting to our minds ; anc 

yet we havenorightiodifcredit them; we win 

boaft of feme pbilofophy, and of a milder kirn 
ot go\'crnment ; and who neverihelefs live in i 
Sj wretched peafant is loader 

or m his meadow 

the feafon of th( 
coupling and hatching of the partridges ; when 
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he is obliged to leave his vines to the mer^' of the B OO K 
rabbits, and fuffer his harveft to become a prey ^ 
'to deers, flags, and boars-, and where he would 
be fentcnccd to the galleys, if he had the bold- 
nefs to flrike, either with his whip, or with a flick, 
any of iliefe \oraciousan’iinals. 

* Su CH various afts of tyranny make the Siamefe 
deteft their native country, though diey confideric 
as the befl upon earth. Moft of them fly from op- 
prefiion into the forefls, where they lead a favage 
life, infinitely preferable to that of fociety corrupt- 
^cd by defpotirm. So great is this defertion, that, 
from the port of Mergm to Jpthia the capital of 
the empire, one may travel for a week together, 
without meeting with the leafl fign of population, 
through an immenfe 'extent of country, well water- 
ed, the foil of which is excellent, and flill bears 
the marks of former cultivation. This fine coun- 
try is now over-tun with tigers. 

Jt was formerly inhabited by men. Befide the 
natives, it was full of fcttlemcnis that had been 
fucccflively formed there by the nations fituated to 
the eaft of Afia. Their inducement was the im- 
menfe trade carried on there. All hiflorians aiteft, 
that in the beginning of the fixteenth century a 
great number of fhips came into thefe roads every 
year. The tyranny which prevailed fbon after, 
fuccefTively dellroyed the mines, the manufadllires, 
and agriculture. AH the foreign merchants, and 
even thofe of the nation, were involved in the 
fame ruin. The flate fell into confufion, and‘con- 
^ feqiiently became languid. The ’French, on 
their arrival, found It thus reduced. General po- 
verty prevailed, and none of the arts were exer- 
cifcd i while the people were under the dominion 
of a defpotid tyrant, who, in attempting to mo- 
nopolize all the trade, inevitably deflroyed it. 

The few ornaments and articlesoFluxury that were 
t confumed 
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confumed at court, and in the houfcsof the great, 
came from Japan. The Siamefe held the Japancfc 
in high eftimaiion, and preferred their works to 
all others. 

It was no ealy matter to divert them from this 
attachment, and yet it was the only way of pro- 
curing a demand for the produce of French in- 
duftry. If any thing could effeifl this change, It 
was the Chnflian religion, which the priefts of the 
foreign mifiion had preached to them, and not 
without fticcefs, but tlie Jcliiits, loo much de- 
voted to Faulkon, who began to be odious, abufed 
the favour they enjojed at Court, and drew upon 
themfelves the hatred of the people. This odium 
was transferred from them to their religion. They 
built churches before there were any chriftians to 
frequent them. They founded monallcries, and 
by thefe proceedings occafioned the common 
people and the Talapoys to revolL The Talapoys 
are the monks of the country ; Tome of whom lead 
a fclitary life, and others are bufy intriguing men. 
They preach to the people the doftrines and pre- 
cepts of Sommona Kodom. That lawgiver of life 
Siamefe was long honoured as a fage, and has fincc 
been revered as a god, or as an emanation of the 
deity, a fon of God A variety of marvellous fbories 
are told of this man : He lived upon one grain of 
, Tice a-day. He pulled Out one of his eyes to give 
to a poor man, having nothing elfe to beftow on 
him. Another time he gave away bis wife. He 
commanded the liars, the rivers, and the moun- 
r j a brother, who frequently op- 

pofedhisdefignsfor the good of mankind. God 
^enged him, and crucified that unhappy brother. 
This fable had prejudiced the Siamefe aminfi: the 
wmfi?" f • '"'‘i 

death S ''' *= 13™= 

death as the brother of Sommona Kodom. 


If 
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Ir the French could not carry their cornmodi- B 0^0 K 
ties to Siam, they could at leaft gradually infpire 
the people with a tafte for them, prepare the way 
for a great trade with this^'ccuntry, and avail 
•themfelves of that which adlually offered, to open 
connedians with all the call. The fituation of 
that kingdom between two gulphs, where it ex- 
tends one hundred and fixty leagues along the fca- 
coaftontheone gulph, and about two hundred 
on the other, would have opened the navigation 
of all the Teas in that part of the world. The for- 
trefs of Bancoc built at the mouth of the Menan,' 
which had been put into the hands of the Frendi, 
was an excellent mart for all tranfadlions they 
might have had with Ouna, the Philippines, or 
any of the eaftern parts of India. Mergui, the 
principal port of the kingdom, and one of the 
bell m Afia, which had hkewife been ceded to 
them, would have greatly facilitated their trade 
with the coart: of Coromandel, and chiefly with 
Bengal’ It fecured to them an advantageous in- 
tcrcourfe with the kingdomsof Pegp, A'va, Arra-p 
can, and Lagos, countries ftill more barbarous ihan 
Siam, but where t!ie fineH rubies in the world, and 
fomcgold dull are to be found. All ihefe couniriep, 
as well as Siam, produce the tree which yields that 
valuable gum, with which the Chinefe and Ja- 
panefe make their varnilh; and whoever is in « 
poflefllon of this commodity, may be certain of 
carrying on a very lucrative trade with China and 
Japan. 

BfcsiDu the advantage of meeting with good 
fettlements, which were no expence to the Com- 
pany, and might throw into their hands a great 
part of the trade of the cad, they might have 
brought home from Siam, ivory, logwood, like that 
which IS cut in tlie bay of Campeachy, a great 
deal of caflia, and all the buffltlo and deer-ikins 
• Z . thu 
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BOOKthat the Dutch formerly brought from thence. 
They might have grown pepper there, and, pof- 
otJier fpices which .were not to be found ia 
the country, as the people did not underfland the 
culture of them, and becaufe the wretched mha* 
bitants of Siam are fo indifferent to ever)' thing, 
that nothing fucceeds with them. , 

The French paid no regard to, ihefe objects. 
Thefaftovsof the Company, the officers, and the 
““ JefuHs, were equally ignorant of trade : the whole 
attention of the latter was taken up in converting 
t|ie natives, and making themfelves mafters of 
them. At laft, after having given but a weak 
aflifiance to Faiilkon at the inftant when he was 
ready to execute his defignS, they were involved 
in hisdifgraccj and the fortrefles of Mergui and 
Bancoc, defended by French troops, i were taken 
from them‘by the moft cowardly of all people^ 
Viewiof During the fliort'time that the French were 
fettled at Siam,* the Company .endeavoured^to 
flumand eftdbltfh^themfclves at Tonqum. They flattered 
^‘^^^‘"^ thenirelves that they might trade with fafeiy and 
fcription advantage with a nation which had for about feven 
ofthefe centuries been inftrudled by the Chtnefe. THciffn 
countncj. prevails among them, which is the religion of 
Confucius, vvhofc jftecepis and writings are there 
holdcn in greater veneration than even in China. 
But there is not the ^me agreement as in China 
in the principles of government, religion, laws, 
opinion, rites, and ceremonies ; and though Ton- 
quin has the fame law-giver, it is far from having 
the fame fjacm of morahty. We find there 
neither that rcfpedr for parents, that love for the 
prmce, thofc reciprocal affcaions, nor thofe fo- 
cial virtues, which are met with in China; nor 
have they the lame good order, police, induftn', 
or actii >tv ■' 

This 
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This nation^ which is devoted to excdTive in-B,0 O K 
dolence, and is voluptuous without tafte or delt- . ^ 

cacy, lives in wnftant diftmft of it’s fovereigns 
and of ftrangers. It is doubtful ^whether this mif- 
truft proceeds from a natural refllefiheJs of tern* 
per, or whether their fpinc of fedition be owen to 
this circumflance, that the Chinefe (yflem of mo- 
rality has enlightened the people without im- 
.proving the government. Whatever be the pro- 
grefs ol knowledge, wheiherit come from the peo- 
ple to the government, or from that to the people, 
it is neccITary that boih.fl^ould be enlightened at 
the fame time, orclfe the (late will be expofed'to 
fatal revoiutjons. Accordingly, in Tonqum, there 
is a continual ftruggle between the 1 eunuchs who 
govern, and the people who impatiently bear the 
yoke. Every thiiig langaifbes and tends to ruin_, 
in confequcnce of theVe dillentions ; and the ca- 
lamities muft increafe, till the people have com- 
pelled their maftecs to grow wiler, or the maflers 
have rendered their lubjciils quire infenfible. 

The portuguefe and tlie Dutch, tvhohad attempt- 
ed to form forhe connetYions in Tonquin, bad 
been'forced to give them up. The French » were 
not moreTucccfsful. No Europeans haVe fince 
carried on* that trade, . except Tome few mer- 
chants of Madrafs, who Iwvc alternately forfaken 
and refumed it. They divide with the Chinefe * 
the exportation of copper and ordinary filks, 
the only commodities 'of any value that country 
affords. - . 

CocHiNCHiNA lay too near to Siam not to draw 
the attention of the French ; and they would pro- 
bably have fixed there, had they had fagacity 
enough to, forefee what degree of fplendour that 
rifing would one day acquire. The Euro- 
peans are indebted to a philolophical traveller for 
what liule-ihey know^ with certainty of that fine 

country. 
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BO OxThey dreaded lire like calamity, and tnercTorc 
« care to guard agamn: the abufe of nuthoritj, 

which IS fo apt to tranJgrefs !t’s due limits, if not 
Kept under feme reftraint . Their chief, who had 
fet them an example of hberiy, and taugbtthera 
to revolt, promtied them that felicity which he 
himfelf chofe to enjoy, that of a jull, mild, and 
parental government He cul'iiated with them 
the land in which they had all taken refuge. He 
never demanded any thing of 'them, except 
an annual and voluntary contribution, to enable 
to defend the nation againft the tyrant of 
Tonquin, who, for a long time, purfiicd them 
be^nd the river which feparated them from him 
iHis primitive comracl was rehgiouny obferv- 

fuccelTors of that btaim deliverer- but at lad ft 
eLaeme’"/;!"®"' ^«'pracal uod folemn 

en h ,n 'ha fece of liMven and 

m lerted , of the whole nation, 

V«e trfnn ^ H 'n n't' ‘''"S “'i' => P” 

ture ^hiit ,1 “"d protects agricul- 

exSiD^rof S i’ ‘''e P^odeeelfors, It the 

t^heramnn "ly Mdnn , but 

Ihemfelves his fllv«° 

pompous and facrilegiuus^,, 1= of f"'™ fT ’’’= 
From that moment ^ ®/ 

him but as fo * appeared to 

ground The onW creeping on the 

mines, has put ? ftop'td''a *e 

Pp'ftd the homely Zr of f 

of cannon planted roS iheS'of ihiTplt 

make 
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m'ake’..it .forntidable to* the people. . t* A defpotic b 
monar'ch rcfides there, ‘ who in h-ftiort time will be 
fecludcd-fromthe eyes of -the people; and this 
concealment,' '.'which chara^lctifes .the majefty of 
eaftem kings? will fubflitutc the. tyrant to thefa- 
ther of Uhe. nation:.’ i 

The difeovery of* gold has natumlly brought on 
that' of ‘taxes;* and the.admimftration of the fi- 
nances will Toon take.placeof ciciMegiflation and 
fodal contra^. *. .Contributions aremo longer vo- 
luntary?' but. extorted. .. Defignmg' men go to the 
kingls palace, .‘and’craftily obtainr the privilege of 
plundering the provinces/.With.'gold they at once 
purcliare--tii right ‘of committing/ crimes and -the 
privilege'of.impdnity:;^ they bribe the courtiers, 
elude the ■vigilance , of, the roagiftrates,* and opprefs 
the' ,hu(bandman. r Tire traveUcrtalready . fees,- as 
.hepaffesdloiig,' fallow. grounds, ai^'whole villages 
/o.f<akeh-by;'their -inhabitants. .••Tljis-/r;;?^.t)/ <be(t* 
;W«, ’like the gdds-of Epicurus,* carclefsly fuffers 
*p!agues'and calamities -to vex the* land.' He .is 
rgnOrkhti'of '•the’ fufferings .and^diftrefTes'bf hi.s 
people, who will foon fall mioa’ftate of-annihila- 
lidn,'',like'the~ ravages .wHofe territories they now 
pdircfs.'-.AlI natfons 'governed bydefpotirm mufi: 
inevitably perilh in this manner. Jf iCochinchina 
fliouldrrelapre''-'into that ftate ’of.fconfufion out of 
vvhich'iremerged about a hundred and fifty years 
.ago, , it \yill be wholly difregard^'’by the naviga- 
.tors .\vhp‘nbwfrequenL the ports of ’that kingdom. 

. The Ciiirie/e, who carry on thegreare(t trade there, 

. get in'exchange for their own commodities wood 
forfmall 'work, ‘ and -*timber for -building houfes 
and fhlps. ‘ ’**.t 

TkeV' alfo -export -from’ thence an immenfe 
quantity of -fugaV, ^thc raw at four livres * a bun- 
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BOOKdred weight, the white at eight*, and fugar- 

. ^ candy at tcnf very good filk, latims, and pure, 

the fibres of a tree, not unlike the banana, which 
they fraudulently mix m their maniifafturcs . 
black and ordinary tea, which ferves for tlie con- 
fiimption of common people and fuch excellent 
cinnamon, that it fells three or four times dedrer 
than that o^ Ceylon There is but a fmall quan- 
tity of this, ns It grows only upon one mountain, 
which IS always furroiindcd uiih guards Ex- 
cellent pepper is another -iriicle, and fuch pure 
iron, that tliey work it as it comes our of the 
mine, without fmelting gold of three and twen- 
ty carrats, which is found there in greater plenty 
tlian in any other part of the Eafl aloes wood, 
which IS more or Icis efleemcd as it is more or lefs 
refinous The pieces that contain moft of this 
reiin arc commonly taken from the heart, or from 
the root of the tree They aVe called calunbac, 
are always fold for their weight in gold to the 
Qiinere, who account them the higheft cordial m 
nature They are carefully preferved in pewter- 
boxes, to keep them from drying When they 
are to be admmiflered,Hhey are ground upon a 
garble, with fuch liquids as are bea fmted to the 
diforder they are intended to remove The in- 
terior kind of aloes wood, which always fells for 
a hundred hvres J a pound at leift, is earned to 
Perfia, Turkey md Arabia They ufe it to per- 
fume their clothes, and fometimes their apart- 
menrs upon very extraordinary occafions -^nd 
ed fnr o ^ Cmploy- 

efe n ons, wIen they are defuons of fheuml 
heir vilitors great miiks of cuility, to prefenc 
■I-™ w„h p,pcs, then w.th con.c’a^7r«S- 
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meats. When converfaiion begins to grow Ian* book 
guid, the fherbet is brought in, which is looked 
upon as a hint to depart. As foon as^ the Granger 
rifes to go away, they bring* in a little pan with 
aioes-wood, and perfume his beard, fprinkling it 
with rofe water. 

-Though the French, who had fcarce any tljing 
cife to bring but cloth, lead, gunpowder, and 
brimftone, were obliged to trade Avith Cochin- 
china chiefly in money, yet drey were under a 
neceflity of purfuing this trade in .competition 
with the Chinefe. Tliis inconvenience might have 
been obviated by the profit that would have been 
made upon goods ffnt to Europe, or fold In 
India •, but it is now too late to attempt it. Pro- 
bity and honefty, the elTemials of an afling and 
Jafiing trade, are forfaking thefc regions, which 
were formerly fo flouriflting, in proportion as the 
government becomes arbitrary, and confequently 
iinjuft. In a fliort time no greater number of 
Ibips will be feen in their harbours than in tbofe of 
the neighbouring dates, where they were fcarcely 
known. > 

. However this may be, the French Company 
driven from Siam, and without hopes of fettling 
.at the extremities of Afia, began to* regret their 
faftory at Surat, where they dared not appear 
again, fince they had left.lt without paying their 
debts. They had loft the only market they knew 
of for their cloths, their lead, and their iron •, and 
they were continually "at a lofsinthe purchafeof 
goods to anfwer’ilie capricious demands of the 
mother-country, and the wants of the colonics, < 

By fvilfilUng all their former engagements, tliey 
might have recovered the privilege they had for- 
feited. The Mogul government, which would 
have wifhed to fee a greater number of fhips rc- 
forting to Surat, often folicited the French to 
, faiisfy .. 
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cfailsfy tliefe claims; fortli^ prcrcrrcd them to the 

, Englilh, wlio had purcha'lcd of the court an ex- 
emption from all duties. Whether it were for want 
of honcfly, of fkill, or of means, certain it is 
that the Company never could remove tlie reproach 
they had incurred. They confined their'wliole' 
attention to the fortifying of Pondiclierry, when 
they vvere fuddcniy prevented by a bloody war, 
whicli had it*5 origin in remote catifcs. ’ 

The northern Barbarians who Iiad overturned 
the Roman empire, tliat was miftrefs of the world, 
efiablifhed a form of government which would 
not admit of augmenting their conquefis, and 

* u natural limits. The 

abolition of the feudal laws, and the alterations 
confequent upon it, fcemcd’to tend a fecond time 

a kind of univlerfal monarchy; but the 
. weakened by the great extent of 

its polTeflions, and their difiance from each other, 
could not fubvert the bulwarks that were railing 
Jigatnfi It. After a whole century pafTed in con- 
icits, hopes, and ‘difappointments, it was forced 
to yield to a nation, whofe firength, pofition, and 
activity, rendered her more formidable to the li- 
berties of Europe. ■ Richelieu and'Mazarine be- 

• ?nli Turenne 

w completed it by iheiryidtories. Col- 
bm fcnlcdut by the imrodudlion bf arts, and of 
hi f Lewis iXlV. who may 
mnnnrl p """L pcrhaps, the greateft 

d ni®,„ ^ the throne, had been raore mo- 
0 "!, s ^ 'n' ll't PWtt. nnd the fenfe 

far he '■> determine IitStv 

van tv T' g'>«> f“t'"ne. His ' 

bendins hl^ detrimental to h,s ambition. After 

Krt the fame 'power over his neighbours. His 

pride 
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pride raifed him more enemies, than hts influence B o o K. 
and his genius could fupply liimuith allies and , 
refources. He was delighted with the flatteries of 
his panegynfts and courtiers, who promifed him 
imiverfal monarchy ♦, and the pleafurc he took m’ 
thefe adulations, contributed ftiH more than the’ 
extent of his power to infpirc a dread of imiverfal 
conqueft and flavery. The diftreffes and invec- 
tives of his proteflant fub)e£is, difperfed by a ty- 
rannical fanaticifm, completed the hatred he liad 
incurred by his fuccefTes, and by theabufe he had' 
made of hts profperity. > 

The Prince of Orange, a man of a fleady, up- ' 
tight difpofition, and ofi, a penetrating Judgment, 
endowed with every vinuc that is confident with 
ambition, became the thief inftlgatorof all thefe 
refentments, which he had long fomented by hls' 
negociations and his emiflaries. France was at- 
tacked by the mod formidable ctmfcdcracy record- 
ed in hiflory, and yet flie was conflanily, and in 
all parts, triumphant. ' 

She was not fo fucccfsful in Afia as in Furope. 

The Dutch firft endeavoured to prevail upon the 
natives to attack Tondicherry, which they could ■ 
never be compelled to reflore. The Indian prince,*^ 
to whom they applied for that purpofe, was not 
'to be bribed to agree to fo perfidious a propofal : 

His conflant anfwcr was, Tl/f Freneb have bought * 
that place, it toculd be unjujl to turn tbein out. What 
the Raja refufed to do, the Dutch did thcmfelves : 
they befieged the town in 16915, and were obliged 
to reflore it at the peace of Ryfvvick, in a much 
better cohdition than they found it. 

Martin was again appointed direflor, and 
managed the affairs of the Company wuh that 
wifdom, fkil), and integrity, which was expeiflcd 
from him. That able and virtuous merchant in- 
cited many new fetticrs to Pondicherry, and made - 
VoL. il. F the 
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B O o K place agreeable to them, by the good order 
IV. he maintained there, and by his moderation and 
'■^•''“^juflice. He acquired the favour of the neigh- 
bouring princes, whofe frlendfhip was of confe- 
quence to a weak and infant feitlement. He chofe 
or formed proper perfons, wiiom lie fent to ihc 
markets of Afia, and to the feveral princes of 
that empire. He had perfuaded the French,' that 
as they were come laft to India, that as they 
found themfelves there in a weak condition, and 
could not expeft any afliftance from their own 
country, they had no other way of fucceeding, 
but by infpinag the natives witli a favourable 
opinion of their charadler. He induced them to 
lay afide that levity, and thofe contemptuous airs, 
which fb often make their nation infufferable to 
mangers. They grew modefl, gentle, and atten- 
tive to buftnefs; they learned the on of behaving* 
fuitably to the genius of the feveral nations, and 
to particular circumftances. Thofe who did not 
confine themfclves to the Company’s fervlce, ire- 
qnenting different courts, became acquainted 
with the places where the fined finffs were manu- 
la«ured, the daplcs where the choiceft commo- 
dities were to be met with, and, indiort, with all 
the particulars relative to the inland trade of every 
country, *' 

r.i.m'"'' Mhetin hud it in his power to acconl- 
fn the foundation of future fuccefs 

the French opmion he gave of 

hi ll, '““k to train up 

Boed o’rit ^ ' 1 '^ "'fpentutions he gained, and by the 
dai°v acouired in Pondicherry, which 

Sffidem hut all. this was 

Comoanv r, 1 ,° 'ioohning date of the 

S ’"f^ncy to fuch dif- 

ordets as mud at length certainly dedroy it. 

His 
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His firft plan was to cftablifh a great empire at B 00 K 
K^adagafcar A fmgle voyage earned over 
teen liundred and eighty eight perfons, who were Decline 
made to expeft’a delightful chmaic ^nd a rapid of ^ihe 
fortune, and found nothing but famine, difcord, 
and death i and the 

^ So unfortunate a beginning difcottraged 
venturers from an undertaking, winch they had 
entered upon merely with a view to follow the ex- 
ample of others, or m compliance with folicitati- 
ons The owners of Ihares,Iiad not made good 
their payments wnli fo much pundliiallty as is re- 
quired in commercial affairs The government, 
which had engaged to advance, without interefl, 
a fifth part of the Turns the Company were to re- 
ceive, and winch as yet was only bound to furnifii 
two millions*, again drew the famefum out of the 
public treafury, in (hopes of fvipponing the work 
it had begun Some time after, ii*s generofity 
was carried ftill further, m making a free gift of 
what atfitft was only lent. 

This encouragement from tlicmmifiry could 
not, however, enable tlic Company to proceed m 
their defjgns They were forc^ to confine them 
to Surat and Pondicherry ^ and to abandon their 
fetilements at Bantam, Raiapore, TiiJeri, Mazu- 
hpatam, Gombroon, and Siam No doubt they 
had too ;nany faftones, and fome were ill fitu- 
ated , but the inability they were i under of fup- 
porting them, was the only reafon that they were 
abandoned , i 

Soon after this, it became neceffary to make 
further advances Jn 1682, they gave permiflion 
indifc-rimmately to French folyefts and foreigners 
to trade to the Eaft Indies for five years on the 
Company's fhips paying the freight that Ihould be 
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B o o K agreed upon'; and on condition that the goodi 
. brought home fhould be depofited in the Cbm. 
pany’s warehoufes, fold at the fame time with 
their’s,' and be fubjeft to a duty of five per ctru 
The public fb eagerly came into this propofaJ, 
that the direflors entertained great hopes from 
the incrcafc of ihcfe fmal! profits, which would 
be conftant without any rifqueJ' But the proprie* 
tors, lefs fenfible of thefe moderate advantages! 
than jealous of the great profits made by the free 
traders, in two years lime obtained a repeal of 
^is regulation, and their diarter remained in full 
force. . 1 

To fupport this monopoly with fome decenc)’, 
a fund was wanting.’ In 1684, the Company ob- 
tamed from go\crnrricni a call upon all the pro- 
prietors, amounting to a fourth part of their proi 
petty j and in cafe any of them failed to pay ihi 
turn required, their whole fiiare was to be mads 
over to thole who fhould pay it for them, after 
having rcimburfcd them a fourth of their capital. 
Whether from peryerfeners, from particular mo- 
from inability, many did not pay, lb that 
her (Harrs loft threr-founhs of their ordinal vsi 
of the nation, there were 
fd '"“"Sh to enrich them- 

’^‘'honourable enabled tbem to 
fcon W? "nntswere 

aUy orew "Ttol htuation, which coniinu: 

the nronript P”’ upon demanding of 
d,videT„fT’ '>’= teftitudon of the 

hadteceiveLn“687 and'T which they 

-thodofborrfwi„^“ Thefrirlbeyt!;: mom 
burdenlbms/ 
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tocJenfome, the' more’ they were multipHed, asc o o 
•the fecurity was more precarious. ■ ^ ^ , j . 

As, .the Company was m‘ /wants both oF money 
and credit, ihe.ernptinefsof their.cofTersputit'out 
of their power to afrordthofc advantages, ,and that 
encouragement to the merchant in'India, ^without 
Which he. will neither work, 'nor Tet others to'work'. 

This inability reduced the French lales to.nothirigi. 

Jt Jsdemonftrahle, that From 1664.10 1684, 'that 
jsj.'in the fpace of twenty years, the fum' total of 
ihcir -produce ,did not exc^d nine .fnillions one 
hundred thoufand livres •. " *’ 

.,.To,there'had'.bcen added, other. abufes. The 
condu^pf^ihe admimftrators, and, agents for the 
Company had not been properly direded^ or care- 
fully looked into. Jhe.Gtpital had. been,' broken 
jn\o, and dividends paid out.or ‘the flock, , which 
ought only to have.arifen from^tlie profits. , The 
leaft brilliant, and leaft'.profperpus of. all reigns, 
had exhibited a model fora oaramefcial company. 

The’ trade to .China’, the .eaficft, 'thc lafeft, and 
the moft advantageous that Is carried on ’with Afia,, 
had been given up to a particular; body of mef- 
chams. . . i ' . ’ •V';'}' , ’ ' ' •: 

. The. bloody war of 1689 added to the calami- 
ties of the India Company, even by the very fuc- 
cefTes of France, Swarms of privateers, fitted 
out' from the feveral, harboufs'.iri , the" kingdom, 
annoyed, by tltcir vigilance and bravery, the trade . 
of Holland and England. In their' nurhbcrlc/s - 
■pmes wcrc lounS ,a prodigious (luantity oT Inffia 
goods, which .were retailed at a low price. ' Tn$ 

• Company, wlio by this coropetitidn were forced 
to fell under prime coft,.€ndcavoufcd.t6, find out 
fomc expedient, to five themfclves from' this dan- 
ger, bul could think of 'none that was fcconcile- 

. * *3*. 4«I. 


able 
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•BOOK able wjth the intereft of the privateers , nor did 
. ^ ijie miniflcr think proper to facnfice an ufeful fet 

of men to a body, which had fo long weaned liini 
with their nece/Hues and complaints 
Beside ihcfe, the Company had many more 
cauies of difcontcnt The financiers had fiiewn 
an qpen hatred for tliem^ and were continually 
oppgting or confining them Supported by thofc 
vile aflociates which they always have at court, 
they endeavoured to put an end_ to the Indian 
trade, under the ipecious pretence of encouraging 
the home n^anufadtures, The government was at 
firft afraid of being expofed to reproach, by depart 
ing from' the principles of Colbert, and repealing 
the mofi folemn cdids but the farmers of the 
Tevenue found means to render thofe privileges 
■ufelefs, which the miqiftry would not nbolifii, and 
the Company no longer enjoyed, without being 
•abfolutel) deprived of them > 

Hlavy duties were fucceffivcly laid upon all 
India goods Half a year feldoni pafied without 
fome new regulation, fumetimes to allow, Ibnie 
times to prohibit, the ufc of thefe commodities 
there was a coniinyed fcene of contradidlions in a 
part of admimftraiion, that would have 'required 
iteady and mvanablc principles All thefe variati 
ons gave the Europeans reqfon to think, that trade 
would with difficulty be cfiablilhed m a kingdom 
^ where all dep ndsupon the caprices of a miniftcrj 


thofe who govern 


^UVCIII 

1 HE condud of an ignorant and corrupt ad- 
■tnmiitration, the levity and impatience of tlis 
proprietors, the tnicreficd views of the comp- 
finance, the oppteffive fpirit of the 
wther caufes, had prepared the 
rumor the Company ' .i.. - 


n■^rr^^A c . ^ o •' Tile m I ftries of tlic wac, 
Sud™/” ‘ Iwftencd theit 


Every 
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Every vefource svas exliaufted. The moftfan-B 0 0 
‘giiine favv no profpcdt of their being able to fend . 

out a fleet. Befides, if by unexpeded good for- 
tune fome few weak veflels fhoiild be fitted our, 
it was to be feared they might be feized in Europe, 
or In India, by difappointed creditors, who mu(t 
neceffarlly be exaiperaied. Thefe powerful mo- 
tives determined the Company in 1707, 10 con- 
fent that fome rich merchants fhouid fond ilieir 
own fliips to India, 'upon condition that* they 
'fhbuld allow the Company fifteen per cent, profit 
upon the goods they fliould bring home, and the 
right bf'taking fuch fliare in ihofe fliips as their 
circumftances IhouM admit of. Soon after 'this, 
they were even reduced to make over the’whole 
and 'exclufive exercifefof their prbilege to' fome 
privateersof St. Malo, ftiil reserving tliefame con- 
cefilon, which for fom6 years paft had a certain 
^degree kept them from ruin, 
i NoTwiTHsTANUtNO this dcfperatc filuatipn* 

'in i‘7i4ihey folicited the renewal of their charter, 
which was nearly expired, and wliich they had 
enjoyed for half a century. Although they bad 
pone of 'their capital left, and that their debts 
amounted to tei) millions*, yet the miniflry, who 
did- not know, or would not perceive, that mea- 
. fures more prudential might be adopted," granted 
. them an indulgence for ten years longer. This 
new regulation was thwarted by the moft inciedi- 
ble revolution that the finances of the kingdon^ 
ever experienced ; the coiifc and cffeEIs of .wiiich 
will be more readily comprehended by ihofo' who 
will take the trouble to follow us in oiir'review of 
the moil diftant periods of the monarchy. 

^ \Vc are entirely unacqnainted « itli the manner Ms'whS 
, Iff which the pntqitivc Gauls fifpphed the feveral hav. h.p, 

pened m 

* *16,6661. 138. id, , 

’ - -T r nances of 

wants Ertnfe 
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_B 0 0 K wants of the confederate bodies of which Ihtj 
jWere members, Their defeendents, under the 
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fiaeethe dominion of the Romans, paid no Other tax than 

cr.i. -r r .1 J . . 


the fiWi of the fruit of their, trees, and the tenth 
. of the produce of their harvefts, m kind. 

This impoft,wasaboli(hcd at the invafionof 
the Franks, who did not fubftitute any other in 
Jieu of it. The fovcrcign, for his private ex* 
penccs, as welt as for the exigencies of the ftate, 
had no other revenue than that which he acquired 
from his lands, which were extenfive and nu- 
merous. They were covered with woods, ponds, 
breeds of horl^, cattle, and flaves, under 'the 
condud^ of an adllvc director, wliofc bufinefs it 
was to maintain order, to encourage induftry, 
and ^ infure plenty. <The court went to live 
fucccmvely cupon thefe domains, which werceo- 
ti rely laid out in uTcful produflionsj . and what 
they did not confume was fold for other purpofes. 
The carnages, wanted for the journeys . of the 
prince wire furnilhed. by ihc people, and the 
nobles fupphed their fovereign with a rcfidence 
.and provifions. It was cuflomary to make him a 
prefent of greater .or jefs value at his departure; 
^nd.,this teftiraony of regard was afterwards 
changed ,'nto an impoft, under the title of. drat 

fy/d f I- '" t>«dsof the ftate were dif- 
ferotwre/ With thefe few 

trifling n’, '^ fome Other fuccours, always of a 
'kidnml • V.’ were^ramed (though veiy 

the Sri? of thelaticn, 

churches fn magnificent 

mtHaWr. * ° fpund ncli bilhoprics,' to repel for- 
m.dabk enem.es, and to, mate important con- 


* T^x of jetidca^e, 


At 
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‘ At the beginning of the eighth century, Charles B o O K 
Martel, the mayor of the palace, thought 
funds infufficientTor the defence of the kingdom, 
violently attacked by the Saracens, who \vere for- 
midable from their inumbers, their btayery, and 
their vifloHes. It was the idea of this famous 
depofitary of the royal authority, that a war againlt 
the infidels was to be maintained by -holy pro- 
-perty;»and without any of thofe precautions 
which it has fince been necelTary to have recourfc 
to, and which have even been frequently em- 
ployed without effeft, he feized upon the riches of 
the church, which Avere immenfe. If the clergy 
“flatteredf themfelves ' that peace would teinftate 
them in their pofieflions, they were difappointed 
in their expcdlations. The fovereigns remained 
matters of the rrcheft 'bhhoprics, the. nobles of 
the beft abbeys, and* the gentlemen’of the mott 
confiderable benefices. »They became fo many 
-fiefs,) the poflefTors, or rather perhaps the iifurpers 
•of which, 'Were conftrained to « military fervice 
.proportioned > to the value of theirj pofieflions. 

At firft they were bolden only .for hfc j but they 
afterwards became hereditary, upon tlje decline 
of Charlemagne’s family. 'iThey' were then-’^in- 
troduced in the conrfe of circulation, ‘as all other 
.properties are. They were given away,' fold, or 
diftributed. A living was frequently the dowry 
of a young perfon vyho ufed'io farm the tenths, 
and the calual profits of it. it' i 
The firit kings of tlie tliird race fuffered 
• thernfefves to be iperfuaded thaidt was a duty of 
religion, as well. as a point ofjuttice, to reftofe 
to the fandluary what had been purloined'from it. 

The facrifice was fo much the greater, ns thefe 
princes could not expedl any alfiftance from a 
nation that was parcelled out, and which held no 
mote affembliesj and as they- had nothing re- 
maining 
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p o o K maining of tliJir ancient domain, except what 
fruated in the circuit of the confined terri* 
tory that had been left immediately at their own 
difpofhl, when the government liecamc entirely 
feudal, The jewsiwere moH commonly tlic per* 
fon*!, who ufcd to fupply the deficiency whici 
thefe resolutions had occafioned in the rove! 
cofierr. ‘ I 

TuiRTY-sEVrN* jcirB after the death of iht 
Melltali, Titus attacked and took Jcrufalcm. 
rhoufands of Jews pcriOicd in the fiegc; t 
great number were reduced to flavery, and the 
Yell of the nation was dlfpcrfcd. Some of them 
pifled over mio Gaul, where they experienced 
diiTcrent treatment, according to times and cir* 
cumflanccs. 

SoMETiiits the- Jews purelwred tlieriglitof 
forming a <li(lina and feparaic people in ilie date 
i nc) Ind then their o-sn tribunals, a fcal that was 
'Pecuhar to them, burying places witliout the 
gates of the cities, I'ynagogues in wliicli tltej 
-Mere allotted . to pray only in a lotv voice, and a 
matk upon their clothes, which tendered it Ira- 
polhblc not to know them. . . 

'•.I,™','’' foractimes prerailed of fordng 

V nil?- '’’'V wire more freqtteat- 

' A J'" 'Vi'o changed hit 

t dnl f'^i deprived of ei cry 


Thuy 
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'•They were' often ’accufed'oPihavmg poifoned B o o K - 
the w'ellsi^of having manacrcd ‘the children, -snd . 
of having crucified a man on the memorable day 
of Good Friday. It ‘ was> by- gold alone tliat they. 

%vere able toxlear themfelvesof all ihefe atrocious 
impiuatiorts,- equally devoid bf truth and iproba^ 
bility. ^ ' 'O' 'i* ‘'t'- !» ' •• " 

'■ THD' Tpirit of tyranny often loaded them with 
chains. ‘’I Their peifons, 'their eftatcs,‘'iand ; their 
g^ds,'''all belonged to > ihej’iord 'of the'-placc 
Avhere they'-'dwelr. ‘ iHe’:miglit purfue-nthem if 
they ' 'changed their 'refidence,. and .the fovereign 
•himfelf* had^noi right to detain them> vVhene'vet . 
they 'were claimed. ,ThefeIkirids-of -flaves were 
’confideted as an 'article of -trade; ’ihey;\vere fold^ 
oitherTeparatcIy, -orAvith the land, at a greater or 
'I'efs'price, ’according to their refpc^ivc; talents and 
'indufify. • ' . '.''f.'. m . >• %/l j-; * r, 

•'■■•’Ik romednftanceslthey'were compelled. to .pur» 

•chafe • their • freedom.' Thefe • low-niihded.''’men 
Svould have preferred a ftatc bf flavery wlijch did 
not prevent, them from '.acquiring 'richesi toi.'aa. 
indepen'dcnce'by which they werc.to be;deprived 
Jof them but I the liberty : of ^choice Avas noc al- 
. lowed "to themj'^They wcrc'forced.toifubmit, 
cither to expire in torracntsj’ontojdrag, from the 
bowels of^ the earth' the treafures 'they, had'eon- 
pealed'there. :•*» 

■’'-When ihefc infatiable Jeechcs;had devoured 
' the fubflance of the whole flare; they were made 
dJ.JJgwgt .-^ti 

'order, to^’get deave . to renew their depredations, 
they facrificed part of the.trcafurc 'they, had faved 
'from .the general wreckrand madcufe of-ihercfc 
•m regaining ftill more thap had 'been' taken from 
them. ‘ i 1 . « 1 ' • , r ■ * 

' : Though the barons' had more or Icfsa fiiare in 
'|hc vexations wiili \vhiqh the Jews were oppreffed. 

■ -'yit 
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Kyet ths fovereigns, upon whom this perverferaet 
more particularly depended, always derived the 
principal advantages from them. It was by mean; 
of this fatal and odious tefource that they fupport- 
ed for fome time a feeble and contelled authority 
In after-limes, the debafing of the com furnifiieii 
them with frelh adiftance. , 

The ancient governments were very far from 
making any advantage of their coin. The coin- 
age was always carried on at the expence of tht 
jtate; and it is a matter. of uncertainty whicli 
were the people who firft laid a tax upon this 
univerfal objeiS of exchange. If this fatal ex- 
ample was given by France, the kings of the firft 
and fecond race mull: have derived htile advantage 
from this pernicious innovation ; becaule the pay- 
ments were made, as among the Romans, with 
metals given by the weight ; and becaufe the ufe 
t ipecie was adopted only in the details of com- 
1 c became' afterwards con- 

fiderably lefs prevalent j'and the fovereigns were 
1 more inclined to increafe a tax, which was 
very day becoming more advantageous to them, 
in a little time they tvent mucli'furtlier, and did 

dhbon,T ''-‘° flagrant aft of 

d monefty, m altering the value of die coin, at 
pleafiire, or according to dieir neceflities. The 
ino ' “"""““''y undergoing a frelh melt- 
a"|oy. ^ "'db very bafe 

rei'eni,r%"''‘'' biccours; with the 

feme fieff I'mited j with 

SnfiS became vacant or were 

werfTheref offerings, which 

feme taS evav£^^r®"‘^'“f b=nevoIenc^, with 
w”e .betons, but which 

ports - it was in "a rtjbraiHion than real ira- 
- * > a word, by tliefc means, that 

the 
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ihe;Cfown was -fnpported,- and tliat it’S' ^weru o O K 
even continued, increafing, during /all the time . 
that if had no oiheV enemies to contend witli, ex- 
cept vaffals more feeble’ than itfelf.j Wars at that 
period lafted no longer 'tham a few; weeks*, the 
armies were not nume'rousj the military, fervicc 
was performed without reward'; an 3 the expences 
of the court were . fo jnconfiderable, that 'till the 
fatal' reign of Charles Vf, they ‘never excwded 
24,000 ] I yres*. ' 

-But nbfooner.had the epidemic rage. of the 
crufades' drawn the French far away, from tlicir 
'frontiers'; no fooner had' foreign enemies made 
powerful inroads into France, than it became nc- 
ceflar5’‘to eftabliHi regular and corifiderable funds. 

The fbvereigns would have been very defirous of 
taking' upon- ihemfeWes the' regulation of thefe 
contributions; and attempted it more, than once/ 

They were forewarned of thefe lifurpations by.the’ 
remonftrances of enlighteried perfons, arid cbm-“_ 

^lled to give thcm.up by the revolt of the people.' 

They .were obliged to acknowledge that this au-. 
thority belonged to the nation aflembled, and. to’ 

. that'alone. "They even madeoath at iheir;corona- 
' tion,‘ that this faded and uiialienable 'right Ihould ' 
be for ever .refpeded; and this'oaih was a reftraint 
upon them for fcveral centuries. ’ ' ■ ’ , 

' During all .the time that the crown had rio. 
other revcnvtc than 1 the' produce of it’s domains; 
the colleding'of the' public ircafury had been 
aJJbfwd to 'the ScficCchals andBsiitffs, each m : 
their, refpedive departmerits ;• fb that, power, the • 
.adminiftralion of- jviCHce, and die diilribution of 
finance, were all united undd one common head. 

When taxes \vere gcndal throughout the king- . 
dom, it became necefiary'to fettle a new 'arrange- 


ment' 
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BOOK merit of matters Whether thefe taxes bore upoft 
, jy_ ^ the perfon, or upon the lioufes of the citizens, 
whether individuals uerc required to give up ibe 
fifth or the tenth of their harvclls, and the fiftieth 
or the Inmdredth pans of tlicir efiedts, moveable 
or immoveable » or whether otlicr calculation*, 
more or Icfs fortunate, were made , fiill there was 
a ncccflity to have a mulnpiicttj of agents to co!- 
ledt thefe different tributes, and, iinfortunaiel) 
for the ffate, thefe agents were fought for in Italy, 
where the art of Iqucezing the people had already 
made an immenle progrcls 
These financiers, who were known by the 
name of Lombards, gave early proofs of a genius 
fertile in fraudulent conimances Niimberlefs 
and fruiilefs attempts were made, at difTerect 
limes, to pul a flop to their infaiiable cupidiQ 
No fooner was one ab ife fupprefied, titan It was 
fucccedcd by another of a diflTerent kind If 
thefe infamous plunderers were fomerimes profc* 
cuted with rigour by the hand of authomy, they 
found an effedlual fuppon from fome powerful 
perlon*, whofe protedlion and mfiuence they had 
piirchafed At length, however, tlieir enormities 
were rarricd to fuUi a hciglir, tliat no protedlion 
could fa\c them The advances which thefe per-r 
melons ff rangers had made to government and to 
individuals, were confifeated , they were deprived 
of the imnwletreafures they had heaped up, and 

thVv kingdom, into which 

ey ought never to have been admitted After 

wh affembly of the Ihte*, 

reives 

continneH t) ^rrangement 

“n me?, r""; Charles VII, vvhofirll 

ihe na?, ^T 'r.® confentof 

Vie nation, and who appropriated to himfelf the 
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i right of having all theimpoftscoUeacd by hisown^BO^p ^ 
delegates. ' . f • ’ ,, 

Under the reigO) of Lewis XII.» the public 
1 revenue, which had gradually wcicafed, amount- 
1 cd'to feven millions ,fix hundred and fifty thou* 

[ fandilivres(;i). The marc of filver was then va- 
lued at eleven hvres (i»), and tlicmarc of gold at 
! one hundred and thirty (c). ThU fum anlwered 
to thirty-fix millions of our livrcs at this day. i 

Ar the death of Francis 1 the treafiiry receiv- 
ed fifteen millions feven hundred and thirty ihov\- 
fand livresfrl; the marc of filver being then va- 
lued at fifteen hvres (f), and the marc of gold at 
one hundred and fixty-five (^) ; this anfwered 
to fifty*fiX' millions of our livrcs (/>). t From this 
fum, fixty thoufand four hundred and ifixreen 
livres, three fols, four demers (i), t were to^ be 
deducted for the perpetual annuities created by 
that prince, and ulncli, at eight and a half per 
cent, anfwered to a capital of feven hundred and 
twenty-five thoufand hvres (^). This was an in- 
nov.ition ; not but that Tome of Ins predeceflbrs 
liad been acquainted with the fatal refource of 
loans ; but this liad been always upon the fecurity 
of their agents, and the flate had 'never been 
concerned in them ,'i ’ 

A sFRias of civil wars, of aQsof fahacicifm, 
of depredations, of crimes and of anarchy, durln'y 
a fpace of forty years, plunged 'the^ finances 
the kingdom into n ftatc of diforder," from which 
none but a Sully could have recovered them. 

This ccconomical, enlightened, virtuous, inde- 
fatigable, and bold miniftcr, reduced to the 


<rt) 3 ' 9 . 7 SoI- ^ (i) 91 sd. M p, 
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BOOK amount oF Fcven millions (a) of annuities, leficned 
. — taxes by three millions (^), and left the Rate 

twcniy'fix millions (<), witfi the burden only of fix 
millions twenty-five thoufand fix lumdred and fix* 
ly-fix livrcs, two fols, fix deniers (</), in annui 
tics ; confequcntly, when all charges were dcdtufl' 
, cd, twenty mtllions of livrcs (e) entered the roya 
treafury ; fifteen millions five hundred thoufanc 
(/)werc fiifHcient for the public cxpenccs, anc 
the favings amounted to four millions five hun- 
dred thoufand Itvres (^). The value of filver wa; 
then tuenty-two livrcs (V) the marc. 

The compelled retreat of ihis'grcat man, aftei 
the tragical end of the bcfl of kings, was a cala- 
mity which we fiill have caufe to regret. Th< 
c<^rt immediately indulged itfelf in profufioiu 
whidi unparalleled in the monarchy t and 
the mmiuers afterwards formed cnterprifes, to 
which the powers of the nation were not adequate. 
The treafury was again exhaufied by this double 
principle of unavoidable confufion. Jn 1661, ih« 
taxes amounted to cighty*four millions, two hun- 
dred and twenty-two thoufand and ninety-fix ii* 

vies (r) : but the debts abibrbed fifty-two mil- 
lions three hundred and feventy-feven thoufand 
one lumdred and fevcniy-two livrcs (jtk There 
Kraaincd tlicrerorc, for ihe public ex^nces no 
more than thirty-one millions eight hundred and 
lh!r l'“ndred and twenty-fout 

mrnfficient for the exi- 
gencies of the llate. Such was the fituation ol 
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be finances, when the adminiftration of them was BOOK 
ntrnfted to Colbert. ' .ft ^ 

This minifter, whofe name is become fo cele- 
>rated among alh nations, raifedt.iti *(383, which 
vas the laft year of his life, the revenues of the , 
nonarch whom he ferved to, one hundred and fix- 
een rjiilhonsi eight .hundred and feventy-lhree 
houfandi four hundred and /eventy-fix Hvres(rt). 

The fum charged upon it did not.cxceed twenty- 
hree millions three hundred and ieventy-five •' 
houfand two hundred and feventy-four livres {h ) ; 

"0 that the fum of. ninety-three .millions /otrr him- 
hed and ninety-eight thoufand two hundred and 
:wo livres (f), was confcqucntly poured* into the 
ting’^s coffers.. IThe value ofi'filver .was then 
wenty-eightilivres, .ten.fols, ten deniers the 
narc. We have only; to. regrct,iihat the fatal 
propenfity of Lewis .XlV. for war, and his tin-, 
srdmate turn. for every kind' of. expence that was 
mended with parade and, magnificence fhould 
have deprived the kingdom of France of fome 
of the advantages fhe might have flattered herfelf 
with frorri fo able an admimftrator. • j , 

.Atter. the death of Colbert, the affairs were 
plunged again into that chaos, from which his in- 
diiftry and talents had ,made them .emerge. 

Though France appeared with {bmc degree c: 
outward fplendour, yet her internal . decay was 
daily, .incr^afing. Her finances, adminiffered 
without order or principle, fell a prey to a rnclfi- 
i •WrK/trraifJtrwr/yfvts. ncss- 
fary even by tiieir plunders, and went lb fzrcszj 
impofe terms to government. Confufion, zTzrr 
continual alterations of the com, redufliscs efra- 
tereft, alienations of the domain and cf ^ 
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B o o Kengagemcnis which it wns impofllble to fuP 
. creations of pcnfions Diid plnces, priMlcges «. 
exemptions of all kinds: incfc, and a \aricty *■ 
Ollier evils, cacli more ruinous than the othtr 
were the deplorable ami unavoidable CO '' 
of an almofl untnlcrrupied fuccciHon of 
admmiftrations. 

The lofs of credit foon became «nirerr->’ 
Eankruptetes were more frequent. Money ^ v 
fcarce, and trade was at a (land. Tlic 
tion was lefs. The culture of lands was ncglcd 
cd. Artifts went over to foreign countries, Ti. 


wmmon^ people had neither lood nor clothing. 

Th(^ nrtKtltfv fA In tl.«^ .. :.i gjjjj 


Tile nobility fened in the army without pay, *. 1 - 
rnortgaged their lands All orders of men groan- 
ed under the V eight of taxes, and were in want 
of the necefTanes of life. The royal cffcifls bad 
iolt their value. The contrails upon the hid 
ci vtilt fold but for hilf their worth, and biilsef 
an inferior kind loft infinitely more. Lewis XlV. 
a little before his death, was in great want of eight 
mil!ions(<7) ; and was forced to give bonds tof 
iliirty-two rnillions (A), which was borrowing at 
lour hundred per cent 

No chmOTts Mere laifcd ognintl To enormous 
an usury. The revenue of rhe nate, amountrf. 
ihr'i h “'"j ‘j lionJted and fifteen millions 
fo.,r i 'houfand and fevent)- 

nw..v rums charged upon it loofc 

liinc^tlirair^'.r"c° ''gist hundred and fifi)' 

S at tl 15™'^ f™-' livres W)i I" 

diat there remained, for .he eiepenees of gmem- 
dred and millions five him- 

• frv-ntv livrevi'^v”'""' ‘h™fiind five liundred and 
i-v-nty livre5(e), at thirty livres, ten fols, h 
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kniers * the mdrc. All thefe funds were more-fi 00 K 
Dver anticipated for upwards of three )’cars. 

Such was the confufion in the ftateof public 
affairs, when, on the firft of September 171 5, the 
Duke of Orleans afllimed the reins of govern- 
ment. The true friends of this great pnnCe, were 
defirous that he fhould'call together a gener.ll af- 
fembly of the ftates This would have been on 
infallible method of preferring, and even of m- 
creafing, the public favour, already op6nly de- 
clared’ for him. Whatever meafures might have 
been adopted by the nation, to free iilelf front 
thattritical fiiuaiion, into which It had been pre-* 
cipitated by the diflipations of the preceding 
reign, no blame could have been imputed to him. 

The Duke of Orleans was read> to concur in this 
expedient. Unfortunately, the perfidious confi- 
dants, who had ufurped too much power over Ins 
mind, reprobated a fclieme m whicli their private 
intereft could not find it’s advantage , and it was 
given up > " 

At that time. Tome great men, difgufled of 
the defpotifm Under 'which France was opprefled, 
and Teeing no probability oflhaking off the yoke, 
entertained an idea' of a complete bankruptcy, 
which they thought a proper method of moderat- 
ing the excels of 'abfoju'te power. The manner 
in which they conceived that it flioiild be brought 
about, 'was fingular. > * - « ; 

AcedRbiko to their fyftem, the ctown isneither 
hereditary nor 'elective. It is nothing more than 
a iruftjgranied by the whole nation to one parti- 
cular houfe,Hhat it may pafs from one elder male 
to the next, as long as the family (hall cxift. • Upon 
■this principle, a king of France holds nothing 
from the perfgn whom he fucceeds He comes 

' t 
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BO OK to the throne in his turn, in virtue of the rigk 
_j svhicli his birth r»cs him, find not as the repre- 
fentanve of his father^ He cannot therefore bt 
bound by the engagements of his prcdcccflbri 
The primordial law which gives him the feeptre, 
requires that the rub(litmton Hiould be limple, 
complete, and free from any obligation, 

Thlsb bold men were denrous that thcli 
maxims, vvlncli appeared to them incontroverti- 
ble, as well as the dccifive confcqucnces tlic) 
drew from them, fliould be confccratcd in lb 
eyes of all Europe by a mofl folcmn edidV. The) 
tliought, that uhen thclc truths were made known 
they would prevent foreigners and natives fret: 
lending tlieir c?pitals to a government wliich coulc 
give no Iblid fccuriiy for the debt, Confequent 
iy, the court would from that time be reduced tc 
live, upon it’s own^ Income. However confider 
able Hiis income might be, the ncccirary confe 
qucnce of fuch an event would bCf that forni 
limit would be fet to the caprices of the foie 
reigns ; that .ilic expenfive enterprifes of minif 
ters would become of lefs continuance and fre 
quency ‘ and that the Infaiiablc cupidity of fa 
vountts and miftrefles miift in feme mcafure b' 
xcitramed. » 


SoMc politicians, wiihoiit • ndoptin;; a fydem 
Vihich appeared to tl)em calculated t^dcad tlm 
of opinion, tliaftb 
crown Ihould be rekafed oF it’s debts, in wto 
f'S’’' I’'™ contraflef 

kinHe ...u 1 L exaif^ratcd by extortions of a' 
Courfc ' hadibcen expoFcd to during i 
■me a, people tvlio were Fink 

at Forlree.na^.i'’^” “'“Off ‘^''P^' 

at torcFcemg that time, that great reFotirce oF tli 

^ O wretched 
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vretched, would bring no relief to their difl:refles,B O O K 
)ut would probably aggravate The cre> . 

liters of the ftate, who did not conftitute a thou- 
hndth part of 'the citizens, who were molt of 
hem known only by their depredations, and the 
noft upright of whom' acquired from the public 
reafury the afHuence-they enjoyed,^ appeared ob- 
[edls lefs interefting to thefe politicians. In the 
grievous neceflity ' of facrifidng one part of the 
nation to the other, it was their opinion that the 
lenders fhould be the vidiims. 

' The regent, after feme deliberations, refufed 
to adopt fo violent a meafure, which he thought 
would inevitably fix an indelible fiain upon his 
adminiftraiion. He chofe rather to infiitute a 
ftriffl inquiry into the public engagements, than 
10 fubmit to a difgraceuil bankruptcy, the publi-' 
city of which he thought might be avoided. 

An office for the revifion of accounts, eftablilh- 
cd on the •^th of December 1715, reduced fix 
hundred millions ♦of fioclc payable to bearer, 
to two hundred and fifty millionsf in government 
bonds ^ and yet the national debt, after this opera- 
tion, amounted fiil! to two thouland and fixty-two 
millions one hundred and thirty-eight thoufand 
and one livres 

This enormous debt fiiggefted the idea of ap- 
pointing, in the month of March 1716, a bed of 
juflice, to call thofe to account wholtad been the 
authors of the public calamities, or who had pro- 
'ined’Dy t’nem. This inquiry lerved only to ex- 
pofe to pilblic view the incapacity of the minifiers 
who had been intrufied with the management of 
the finances, the craft of' the farmers of the re- 
venue who had fwallowed them up, and the bafe- 
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P o o K nefs of the courtiers, who had fold tlieir interd 

>— bidder. By this experiment, hondl 
piinds were confirmed in the abhorrence the 
alway? had entertained for fuch a tribunal. I 
degrades the dignity of the prince who fails t 
fulfil fils engagements, and expofes to the pcopi 
the vices of a corrupt admimftration. It is in 
jiirions to the ri^ns of the citizen, who is ac 
pQuntable for his adlions to none but the lav/. I 
ftrikes terror into fhc rich, who are marked ou 
fis delinquents, merely becaufc they are ricli, b 
their fortunes well or ill gotten. It gives encou 
ragernent to informers, who point out as fit ob 
jefts for tyranny fuch as it may be advaniageoa 
is compofed of unmerciful leeches 
who fee guilt wherever tliey fufpedt there is wealth 
It fpares plunderers, who know how to fereet 
tnemlelves by a leafonable facrifice of part of then 
riches, and Ipoils honeft men who think them' 
jelves fecurc m their innocenpe. It facrifiecs th 
mtereits of the trcafiiry to the caprices of a fev 
greedy, profligate, and extravagant favourites, 
k f L- fpdngs of the ftaie were deftroyed 
before this rcfource, which bore evident marks o 
pallions and prejudice, had been experienced 
The fituation of the body politic became Ail 
more derperate, after th.s conviiirive effort. Tin 

*= *'">= ''I'y ''f' 

re ^ became neceflary t( 

that werTJ?‘’'''r .!f’® 1° “(h of any remedic 
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ents, nnd hurried on, by a reftlefs difpofition.B O O K 
de was a deep calculator ; and at tlie fame time, . , 

vhich appears rather inconfiftent, endowed wlihp-mce^of 
I mod: lively and ardent ^imagination. His turn France 
)F mind and character proved agreeable to 
egent, over whofe underCtandmg he Toon gained wnfuf.on 
tn influence. Law engaged himfclf that 
xould re cftablifli the finances of the kingdom, 
md cafily prevailed upon that prince, who was aPart tal.ea 
man of diflipation and genius, to countenance a 
plan which promifcd him wealth and reputation, in the ex- 
We fhall now give an account of the fen es 
refult of his operations. jefts 

First, he was allowed, in the month of May 
1716, to eflablifli a bank at Paris, the capital of 
which was to confift of fix millions of livres to 
be formed by twelve hundred ftiares, of three 
thoufand livres f each. 

This bank was not permitted to make any 
loan. It was prohibited from entering into any 
kind of trade, and it’s engagements were to be 
at fight. Every native, and every foreigner, 
might place their money in it; and it engaged to 
make all the payments, for the dediiiflion of five 
fols t upon every three thoufand livres §. The 
bills, which it gave out at a very moderate, dif- 
count, were paid in all the provinces by the di- 
leftors of the mint, who were it’s agents, and 
v.ho, on their part, drew upon it's trealury. It’s 
paper was equally received in all the principal 
places in Europe^ at the ordinary courfe ot ex- 
change, at the time it became due., . 

The fuccefs of tliis new cftabhfhmerit con- 
founded the opponents of it’s founder, and, per- 
haps, went beyond his own expectations, it’s 
influence was felt e\en from the firft. A rapid 

“*250,0001, ^125], t2d.l1. S 125!. 
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B 0^0 K circulation of money, wliich liad fo long ' 
ed inaftive, from the general miftfufl: that, 
vailed, foon brought every thing into moti 
Again. Agriculture, manufnaures, and the ar 
were revived. All articles of confumption r 
fumed their former courfe. The merchants, fini 
ing their bills of exch.inge dlfcounted at fivefi, 
ctnt. mi getting fecuritiea for them' which were 
good as fpecie, renewed tlieir fpeculaiions Ufti 
was put n (lop to, bccaufe perfons of propcrl 
fouii^d themfelves compelled to lend their money i 
the lame interctl ns the bank did. When foreigne 
were able to rely upon the nature of rhe paymen 
t ey might have to make, they made frefli demant 
or produdlions, from tite purchafinc of uliic 
they drf not abftain without regret. To the are: 
u!loni(hmcnt of all nations, the exchange role I 

theadvantage of France. 

it "’as"' 

rSl,“ f necelTary. In tli 

b f '>>= taxes, and that the 

thofethn S’"* ■' tlirsMnt. t 

the mihlie tntrnfted with the management c 
the *nrntl„eT°"?'i, important rcgulatlor 
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moTey^is' nVdTo"rto“'trr 
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^auoS it^inA^ "'"""ous as well astilelefs clrcu 
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higheft pitch wo. thpptcdit of the bank' to di 
rnent The Im ' ufeful to the govern 
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derperation; butalfo the public revenues v.ereBOOK 
conunually and rapidly Incrcafed, in a 
which could not fail to bring about a fortunate 
change in the fituation of government. 

The uncypefted appearance of fo many ad- 
vantages, made Law be confidcred as a man of 
judgment, of extenfive and elevated genius, who 
defptfed riches, and was ambitions ot fame, and 
v.ho wifhed to iranfmit his name to pofterity by 
great a€ls. The gratitude of the people role fo 
- high, that he was thought worthy of the moft ho- 
nourable and public monuments. This bold and 
enterprifing foreigner availed himfelf of adilpofi- 
tion fo favourable to him, in haftening the esecn- 
lion of a project, which had for a long rime en- 
gaged hisatientioa.’ 

ijr the month of Auguft 1717, he obtained 
permifiioa to eftablifo the Weftem Company, the 
rights of which wereatfirft confined to the ex- 
clufive trade of Louifiana, and of the beavers of 
Ca-jada. The privileges formerly granted for 
the trade to Africa, to the Eafi-lndics, and to. 

China, were foon incorporated with thole of the 
new efiablilhment. Theie companies, thus united, 
projected the paying off of the national debt. la 
order to put them in a condition to accomphfb fo • 
great a defign, government granted them the fale 
of tobacco, the coinage, the excite duties, and 
the farms general. ' 

Ik order to liaflen the revolution, Law obtain- 
ed on nhe 4th of December 1718, that the bank 
which he had eftabiifhed two years before, and 
v.hich, while it’s i^re^clIs were diftindl from thofe 
of the ftate, had been of fo great utility, fiiould 
be. erefted into a royal bank, it’s bdls paOed as 
current coin between individuals, and they were 
icken i.n payment at all the royal treafuriesf 

Ths 
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BOOK Thd firft operations of the new f)flem ga\ 

. univerfal fatisfaflion The (hires of the Con 

pany, mofl: of them bought with governmer 
bills, and which, upon an average, didnotreall 
cod five hundred livrcs *, rofe to the vilue of te 
thouland hvres-f, payable in bank bills Sue 
was the general infatuation, that not only natives 
but foreigners and men of the bed underdandin| 
fold their dock, their lands and their jewels ii 
order to play at ihiscxiraordimry game Gold an< 
filver were in no kind of edimation , nothing bu 
paper currency was fought after 
It was not, perhaps, impofTible, but that th 
enthufiafm might have been kept up for a fuf 
ficicnt length of time, to have been prodiidivec 
fome advantage, if Law’s views had been im 
plicttly followed This calculator, notwithftand 
jng the boldnefs of his principles, was defirousol 
limiting the number of fhares, although he nevci 
could have been compelled to reimburfe them 
But he was more particularly determined not tc 
didribute bank bills to the amount of more ilwr 
ten or twelve hundred millions of livresl Ihii 
was fuppofed to be the value of the fpetie circu 
lating in the kingdom, nnd he flattered himfclf 
that by thefe operations, he (hould collet m thi 
^ing s cofFers a fufticicnt quantity of it, to enabh 
him to pay off any perfons who might be defiroui 
of changing thfeu piper currency into money A 
plan which milfelf was fo little likely to fucceed 
rctciu tl'fconcerted by the conduit of tht 

in?*!!** pi'incc had received from nature a quici^ 
‘uncommon (hare o; 

q y (tudy a manly degree of eloquence, ar 
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cxquiCitc difcernment, a taftc for the fine arts.BOOK 
and a proficiency in them. In war, he difpla^ed . 
much valour 5 and in the management of civil 
affairs, great dexterity and franknefs. His cha- 
racter, and the circumftances of the, times, con- 
tributed to place him in feme delicate fituations, 
by which he gained a complete knowledge of 
mankind, and an early experience. The kind of 
difgrace in which he had lived for a long time, 
had given him focial manners, fo that he was cafy; 
of acce/s ; and in any intercourfc with him, no 
man had reafon to fear the being treated with il!- 
humonr, or with haughtinefe. His converfation 
wasinfinuating, and his manners perfedly grace- 
ful. He was of a benevolent difpofition, or at 
lead affiimed the appearance of it. ; 

These amiable and cftimable qualities did not 
produce the great effedls that were expeiffed frorn 
them, The want of firmnefs in Philip rendered 
all thefe advantages ufclcfs to the nation. He had 
never ftrength of mind fufficient to refufe any thing 
to his friends, to his enemies, to his miftrefles, 
and efpecially to his favourite Dubois, the moft 
corrupt and profligate of men, Tiiis inability of 
refufing manifefted itfelf particularly at the time 
of the lyftem. In order to glut the cupidity of 
all thofc who had the impudence to fay, or to 
think that they were ufeful, he cheated fix hun- 
dred and twenty-four thouland ftiares, the value 
rof which rofe to above fix thouland millions of 
livres \ and ^ve out bank bills to the amount of 
2»696, 400,000 livres T. 

A DISPROPORTION fo cHormous, between the 
paper currency and the coin, might poffibly have 
been fupported in a free nation, where it had been 
brought on by degrees. The citizens, accuftom- 

* sjOjOcOjCflol. 4* II*, 350,000!, 

cd 
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confidcr the mtion asa perm'inent and in 
dependent bod), truft to it’s fecunty the more 
readily, as they are fcldom thoroughly acquainted 
with it’-e powers, and have a good opinion of its 
equity, founded on experience Upon the (Irengili 
of this fa\ourabIe priyudice, credit is often flretch- 
ed in thofe ftates beyond the real relburces and fe- 
cunties of the nition This is not the cafe in ab- 
wluie monarchies, cipecially fuch as have often 
broken their engagements If m times of public 
infatuation an implicit confidence be fhewn, it is 
but for a little while Their infolvency becomes 
evident The bonefty of the monarch, the mort 
gage, the (lock, every thing appears imaginary 
i he creditor, recovered from his delirium, de 
mands his money with a degree of impatience 
to his uneafmels Thehifioryof 
corroborates this truth 

The defire of putting off thofe, who firfire 
cohered from the general phrenzy, were wifiiiog 
convert their paper into money, made itne 
ccllary to have recourfe to expedients, fuch as 
could only have been fnggefied by the mod in 
Gold was pro- 

tn L ^ k* ^ ^ Citizens were forbidden 

hn Tn^ hundred livrcs* 

"aluf f dimmm.ons in tte 

"nly put a flop to tlr 

mo the mo'-e ftoch 

not even cnti lemporary fiiccefs d d 

mprudendy o^fnrf' ^ad been ft 

turnblini^^m edifice wlncii \ias 

tllnibling to pieces on nil fides, it was decreed, 
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that the ftandard for the coin ftioiild be raifed toB O O K 
eighty-two livres ten fols • the mark } that the . 
bank bills fhould be reduced to half of their 
value, and the fhares to five ninths. This mode 
of ;redncing the difproportion between the paper 
currency and the. coin, was, perhaps, the icafl: 
unreafonable that could have been adopted in the 
defperate fiioaiion of affairs at that time; it com- 
pleted, however, the. general confufion. The 
confternaiion became univerfal; every man thought 
he had loft. the half of his fortune, and haftened 
,to cal) in the remainder. The coffers were empty, 
and the ftock-holders found they had been delud- 
ed by mere chimeras.' 'Then kwas that Law dlf- 
•appeared, and/Withhim the expcdlation, abfurdly 
entertained, . of obtaining the reftoration of the 
public finances,- through his means. Every thing 
fell into confufion. . * O 

It did not feem pofiible to clear up this chaos. 

In order to attempt it, on the 26th of January 
1721, an office was created, into which the life 
annuities, and perpetual annuities, the fhares, the 
bank bills ; in a word, all papers bearing the^mark 
of the royal authority, of whatever kind, were to 
be depofned in the courfe of two montlis, and their 
validity was afterwards to be difeuffed. I 

, It was found by tliis examination, fo celebrated 
under the title of Vtfa, that bank bills had been 
circulated to the amount of 2,696,400,000 li- 
yresf. The value of 707,^27,460 livres :J: of 
tliefewas bumf, and not redtoned m the h'qui- 
dation.^ The ftock-holden? uerc condemned to a 
reftitufjon of 187,893,661 hvrcs§,.and other 
modes were contrived to dirointfh the national 
debt. The political machine began now to refumc 

9^. + **2,3Ss,cooI. 

I I5S. S 7.853.914!. loj) lod. 

it’s 
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B o o Kit’s motions, but they were neither eafy, nor eicn 
■ **•_, regular. 

In whatever manner the finances of the king, 
dom were afterwards adminifiered, they wert 
never adequate to the expenccs.' This is 'adif- 
treffing fadl, the demonfiration of which we have 
belore our eyes. In vain vere taxes multiplied; 
want^s, fancies, and depredations, were fliil in. 
creafed beyond them; and the treafuty became 
more and more in debt. At the death of Lewis 
AV. the public revenues rofe to 375,331,874 
hvres,. But the engagements, notwithftanding 
the multitude of bankruptcies that had been 
made amounted to 190,858,53, livresf. There 
more than 184,473,343 
*’ .^iip^hces of the ftate required 
a 10,000,000 hvres j ; confequently there was s 
deficiency of 25,526.657 hvres 5^ in the trea. 

n better ufe will be 

Their A rag"- 

order ti. founded upon the love of 

tke ®f,P°'"P. the fpiritof jnf- 

which r modeft virtues, 

.he throne when 

prefove'“;n^''M"’ been able ,0 

m he ''i®= “"d difiipatioa 

under tHe i n T'‘ ®f 

hear ml' - 111 '" ®f Preceptors, Condefeend ,0 
man and n becaufe I am an honeft 

ovwlmnlmn a r' “ and that 
ery morning and evening I l.fr up my ’hands 


‘ iS.SsS.SiSI. I, ba. 
t 7.635,3851 5,. „,j_ 
t ‘»oSi,6toL tjs.r^d. 
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to heaven, praying for the good of mankind, BOOK 
and for the profperity and glory of thy reign. , 
riie boldnefs with which I fhall venture to tell 
thee truths that thy predeceflbr never heard from 
the mouths of liis flatterers,* and wliicli thou wilt 
not be more hkely to hear from thofc who approach 
thee, -is the beft eulogium I can make of ihy cha- 
raiSter. ' . ' ’ , 

‘Thou reigneft over the fineft empire in' the 
univerfe. Notwithftanding the decline into which 0 
it is fallen, there is no place upon the earth where 
the arts and fciences fuflain themfelves with fo 
much luftre. jTlic neighbouring nations are in 
want of thy afllftance, while thou canft maintain 
thyfelf without their’s. If thy provinces were to 
enjoy all the fertility of which they aie fufeep- 
tible; if thy troops, v/ithoiit being much more 
numerous were as well difciplincd ns they could 
be 5* if thy revenues, without i?eing increafed, 
were more faithfully adminiftered ; if a fpirit of 
osconomy direded the cxpcnces of thy minifters, • 
and of thy palace j if thy debts were paid off : 
what power on earth would •■be fo formidable as 
thine? 

Sav, where is the monarch who rules over 
fubjedts fo patient, fo faithful, and fo affeftion- 
ate ? Is there a people more frank, more adlive, 
or more induftrious ? Has not all Europe derived 
from them that focial fpirit which fo happily dif- 
tingv\i(hes the prefent period from all preceding 
aigt'Jl Hfuvt 'Oh 'eywrAvftn, 

nounced thy empire to be inexhauftible? Tfeoa 
thyfelf wilt even be fenfible of the whole en-nt 
of thefe rcfoiirdes, if thou fay’ft to thyfelf 
out delay: “ Jam young, but my only vifnu to 
“ do good. Firmnefs gets the better cf a.T cb- 
“ ftacles. Let me only be prefcnicd true 

“ pidlurc of my fituaiion : wliaieyer it rzer 
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15 o 0 K,“ I fhall not, be alarmed.” Prfncc, thou hafl 
. _f commanded, and I Ii.i(len to obey. If while I 
am fpcaking, one tear does but ftcal from thine 
eyes, our prefervation Is at hand. 

When an unexpedkd event placed the feeptre 
in thine unexperienced Iiands, the, French na?y 
for one moment, one fingle awful moment, had 
ceafed to cxill. Wcaknefs, diforder, and^cor- 
ruption, had re-plunged it into that Aate of anni- 
hilation, from M.hich it had emerged at the moft 
brilliant aera of the mon.irchy. It had neither 
been able to defend our diAant pofl*cnions,.nor to 
preferve our coaAs from invalion and plunder. 
In all the regions of the globe, our fe.imen, and 
our ^ merchants were expofed to ruinous op- 
prcflions, , and to .mortifications infinitely more 
intolerable. , . 

The forces and treafiircs of the nation, had 
been laviAied for intcrcAs, foreign, and perhaps 
repugnant to ourown. But wlrat is gold, or wliat 
ts blood, in'companfbn of honour? lOur arms, 
ormerly fo much dreaded, infpired no more any 
ind or terror. We were fcarcc allowed toha\c 
courage. 

Our ambaffadors, who for, To long a time had’ 
appeared m foreign coiirta lefs to negomte, than to 
tnamreft the intentions, I had almoft faid the will, 
Mr ^balTadors were now d- 

d S;i f ""Porranr tranfaftions werccon- 
Pnwer.*''i'i°"* “"X- “"’niiinication with, them, 
powers in allianee with us.divided empires amongll 
diemfelves wnhon. orir knowledge. Was it poiii- 
ondlers.eqiii- 

ed mT, " 7’. "<= ">=re coniider- 
affairs of Ftir balance of the political 


Such 
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■ Such is, ypung fovercign, thy fiiuaiion wiih-B o o K. 
mtthe limits pf thine [empire. Thou do’fl 

ipwn thine eyes/and dareft not to look at it. Tlic 
nternal yievy of thy kingdom ,\vin not afford thee 
i jnore comfortable profpeft. , ‘ r 

iNiprpof of this, I caH to >vitnc(s that fucceflion 
3 f bankruptcies which have happened from year 
:o year, from month to month, under the reign 
af thy predecefibr, , Titus it/js, that the iitmoft 
degree qf indigence haili infenfibly,been brought 
on a miltifude of fubjefls,* who had Incurred no , 
other reproach, than that of having indifcrcetly 
trufted their fortune to their fovercigns, pnd of 
having over-rated the eftimation of their facred 
promife. We Ihould be afhamed of a breach of 
faith, i^even wjth.an enemy; and kings, the fa- 
thers of their countf}', are not aftiamcd to break 
their wojds in ^ this cruel and bafe rnanner with 
their children 1 Abominable proffitution of their 
oaths* It might (lill befomekindof confolacion 
to thefei unfortunate perfons, if, they had fallen 
yi^Xlms to the necclTny of circumftances, or to 
the" urgency of the public wants, which are ever 
renewed : but thefe a^Is of perfidy have been 
executed after years of a long peace, without 
there appearing any other motive for them, than 
the abandoning, of the plunder of the public fi- 
nances to a multitude of perfons as vile as they 
were ^rapacious. Behold the chain of them, de- 
,fcending from the upper fleps of the throne, ahd 
‘in-UTT* 'iVreiict Vrie rarfhs or 

Society. Behold what is the confoquence, when 
the monarch feparates .his inierefts from ihofe of 
his people. , . , 

^ Cast thine eyes upon the capital of thine em- 
pire, and thou wdt find in it two orders of ci- 
tiiens. The fixft, gorged with riches, difplay 
a luxury which raifes the , indignation of ihofc 

■ Vo'""- H - whom 
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B 0 0 K whom tt does not fcduce , the others, are oppreC 
gd with ^indigence, which they incretle b) a 
fuming the appearmce of afUiience that does nt 
belong to them for fi cli is the power of goli 
when It IS become the idol of a nation, thatu is 
fubftitute for every talent, ind for every virtue 
^nfomuch that a fban miift either have riches, ( 
make ii be thought that he haS Among tl 
heap of diilblme^men, thou vvilt lee Ibme |ab( 
nous, honeft, OEconomical, and indiiftnoas cit 
sens, halfprolcribed by the erroneous laws, Xvfit 
the fpirit of mioleration hath duffated, deprnt 
^of all public funiSions, and always ready to qu 
their country becaule they are not allowed to lak 
root by tlie acquifinon of property in a flat 
wher^e they exift, wiihoiu civil honour, andwitli 
out fecunty 

Turn thy view towards theiprovinces whcr 
^ery fpecies of > mduftry is upon the decl w 
Thou wilt fee them finking under the load of taxei 
and under the opprelfions, as diverfified as the; 
are cruel, of the nuraberlefs fatellites attending o 
the contraflors 


V take a review of the country, an* 

^hold if thou can’ft, with an unweeping eye, t! 
an w o enriches us condemned to perilh wit' 
the unfortunate farmer, who fcarce re 
cipnf n c*]?® cultivated a fU5* 

h mWF K cover his hut, and mak! 

the protedted extortioner, 

finding® habitation, in hopes o! 

ment m ^PPCf^ance of fome little improve 

doubhnrr ii fituaiioii, tlie pretence of if 

wl^ci h E-hold multitudes d 

ncittmg, fromth- 

their children ^,''''^**‘"2' ^ith their wive‘, 
cced withniir * c-ttic, m order to pro 

«ed without wages, and without food, to tl^ 

makm" 
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nakingof ro-ids, die advantage of \yhicii isfen-BGOK 
irely for thofe who engrofs all poifcffions. \ . 

1 PERCCIVD tint thy feeling heart IS overwhelm- « 

;d with grief, and tliou doeft alk with a Tigh^ 
vhat IS the remedy to fuch axanety of 'evils ^ 

Thou (halt be told it , thou lhalt tell it to thylclf 
3ut thou muft firfl: be informed that the rfionarch, 
vho hath none but pacific virtUes, may fccure the 
iffedion of his fubjeds , and that there is" nothing, 
except fortitude, which can rnake liim 'relpedled 
by ins neighbours, thou mufi: be informed^ that 
icings have no relations, and that family com- 
pass laft no longer than tlie contradling partied 
find their mtereft m them , that there is fill) le/s 
:onfidence to be rcpofediti thy ^lUance with an 
artful houfe, which requires a ftnif obfervaiion of 
the treaties made with it, without eUr being at 
a lofs for a pretence to elude the conditions of 
them, when they ftand in the w^ of in*s own 
aggrandizement , thou mud be informed, tliat d 
king, the only rqan who knows not whether he has 
a true friend near him, cannot pofiibly have one 
out of his dominions, and mufl: therefore rely 
only upon himfelf, that an empire can no morfe 
fubfift^without morals, and without virtue, than d 
private famil) , that it haftens on tn the fame 
manner to it’s rum by diflipation, and is equally 
unable of recovering itlclf without ceconomy ; 
thou muft be informed, that pomp adds nolhing 
to the majefiy of the throne, that one of thy an- 
cefiors never appeared more great than when at- 
tended by a few guards, which he had even nd 
occnfion for, more plainly clothed thpn any one 
of his fubjeils, and with his back refiing agamlt 
an oak, he heard all complaints that were addrell- 
ed to him, and determined every difputc, thou 
mull be informed, in a word, that thy kingdom 
Will recover from the abvfs digged by thy p'rede- 
H cellbrs, 
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O Kccflbrs, if tliou vViU take upon th^'felf to regulaf 
conduft, upon the model of that of a rich in 
dividual, loaded with debt, and yet honeft enoug! 
to be defirous of anfwcring the inconfiderate cr 
gagements of his anceftors, and jufl: enough to k 
jedt, \Vith indignation, every tyrannical proceed 
ipg that might be fuggefted to him. 

Ask. ihyftlf in the courfe of the day, *’ 
the night, in the midftof the tumult of thycoui' 
In the retirement of tliy clofet, when thou • 
refledl , and m what moment oughteft tliou not t 
rcfiedl upon the happmefs of twenty-two million 
of people whom thou cherlfheft, who have an al 
fedtion for thee,' and who anticipate by their « ifhe 
the time when they may adore thee : afk tliyrdl 
1 fay, whether thy intention be to perpetuate if 
abfiird profufion of thy palace * 

WHETiicR thou wilt^ keep that multitude o 
high and fubaliern officers who devour thee. ’ 
Whether thou wilt continue the expenfi' 
maintenance of that number of ufelefs caftle 
With the enormous falanes granted to thofe wh 
govern them, 

Whcther thou wilt fltll double and treble*th 
th^ houlchold, by journeys as coffi 

*hou wilt difllpate in fcandalous fel 
tivals the fubfiftcncc of thy people. i 
Whether thou wilt allow that tables of 
fourceof debafement and col 
nipuon, Ihould be fixed under thy own infpec 

thou wilt fuffir thy treufury t 
thv' ^ '0 heepup the pomp c 

Ihe ? maintain them in a ftate 

thine own.®""“ >>= emulous o 


Whethei 
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Whether thou wilt fufler, that, the example B O o K 
iF a treacherous luxury fhould diforder the fenfes 
if our women/ and dnve their hulhands to de- 
pair. ‘ 

Whether thou wilt Tacrifice every day for the 
eed of thy horfes, a quantity of fubfiftence fuffi- 
aent to nounfh feveral phoufands of thy fubjedts, 
vho are petiihing with hunger and mifery. 

Whether thou wilt'ftill grant to ccriam mem- 
le'rs of the (late, already too amply’ gratified, and 
o fome military men, already enjoying a confi- 
lerable ftipend during a long fenes of years pafled 
n idlenefs, fums of an extraordinary magnitude, 
or operations which it is their duty to' perform, 

,nd which in every other government, except 
hine, they would be obliged to execute at their 
)\vn expence. , 

Whether thou wile perfifl: in the fruiilefs 
sofTcfrion of immenfc domains which yield thee 
lothing, and the alienation of which, while it 
night ferve to difcharge part of thy debt, would 
ncrcafe both thine own income and the riches 
)f the nation. The man to whom every thing * 
lelongs as fovereign, ought not to polTels any thing 
IS a private man. 

Whether thou wilt give way to the jnfatiable 
ividity of thy courtiers, and of the courtiers of 
ihy relations. 

Whether thou wilt permit that the nobles, 
the magiftrates, and all powerful^ and protected 
perfonsm thy kingdom, fhould continue to call 
off from their own fhoulders the burden of the 
taxes, in order to^make it fall with greater weight 
upon the people. A fpecies of extortion againft 
winch the ^ groans of the opprcfTcd, and ‘the re- 
iiionflrances of enlightened men, h'lvc'fb long 
and fo unavaihngl^ been uttered 
»# 


Whether 
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K Whether thou wilt confirm to a body of men^ 
who are in pOlTeflion of a fourth part of the riches 
the kingdom, the, abfurd privilege of taxing 
themfelye? at difcretion, apd under the title of 
gratuitous offerings, which’they are not afharhed 
to givp to their fubfidles, to fignify to thee that 
they owe thee poibing; that they are not the lefs 
entitled to thy protefllon, and to all the advan- 
|ages of fociety, without taking upon therafelves 
pny of the duties of it, and that ihon haft no right 
Jo any return of gratitude from them. 

When to thefe feveral queftions thou haft of 
thyfelf given thofe juft and fincere anfwers which 
■thy feeung and royal heart fliall diiftate, let thy 
ndlions correfpond with them. Be firm. Suffer 
not thyfelf to be ftiakcn by any of thofe repre- 
feniations which duplicity or pcrfonal iniereft may 
^''iggcft to reftrain thee, perhaps even to infpire 
lec with terror^ and be affured that thou wilt 
ion be the mpft revered, and the moft formida- 
lepoicptate of the earth. • 

Yes, Lewis XVf, fuch is the fortune that 
Waits thee ^ and it is in the confidence that thou 
nit attain to it, that I ftili remain attached to life, 
have hut one word more to fay to thee, but that 
» of importance. It is, that thou fhouldll confider 
s the moft dangerous of impoftors, as the moft 
nvpteratp enerny of our happinefs and of thy glo* 
y, the impudent flatterer, who fhall not hefitate 
0 lull theeinto a ftaicof fatal tranquillity ; either 
* 0 ' fttce in a fainter light, the dif- 
refsml pnfturc pf thy fltuation ; or by exaggerat- 
ng the impropriety, thp danger, and the difficuliyi 
nind^^ refpurces that may occur to thy 

Thou wilt hear it whifpered around thee : Thtfi 
bings cannot ii j could, tluj ■ 

ai; inmvalioni. Innovations let them be. But all 
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the difcovenes that haVe been made m the arts and B 00 K 
fctences, have they not been equally (b ? Is then 
the art of good government the onl^ Dne that can- 
not be improved? Orare vve to reckon ns innovati- 
ons, tlie general afTembly of a greal^nation , the 
reftoration of primitive I berty, and the refpeil- 
able exertion of thefirft fi6is of natural jiillice? 

A.T the fall of the f) ftem, thi government gat e s tu-uion 
up to the India Company the mbnopoly of tob^c-5JJ^® 

CO, in drfeharge of the nmeiy millions of hvres * Company 
they had lent It a!(b granted them the exclufive^^*^^^*^ 
j)nvilege of all the lotteries in the kingdom, andfjaen, 
allowed them yo convert into life annnities and 
tontines part of their (hares There remaintd 
■only to the number of fifty fix thouland of thefe, 
which, by fubfequent events, wc e reduced to fifty 
thouland two hundred fixty eight and founenchs 
Unfortunately, tins fociety iprcfervcd the privi 
leges of ilieieveral companies out of whicbit had 
bi.en formed , and this prerogauve added neither 
to It’s wifdom or power, it confined the negro 
trade, and flopped the progrefs of t}ie fugar colo- 
nies Mod of It’s privileges ferved only to aluho 
rize odious monopolies The mod fertile regions 
upon earth, when occupied by the Company, were 
neither peopled nor piiliivatcd The (pint of fi- 
nance, winch redrains purfuits as much as the 
commercial rpiric enlarges them, became, and hag 
ever fince continued, the fpirit of ilie Company. 

The direfkors thought only of turning to their own 
abvantage the rignts ceded i^jtne Compiny m 
Afia, Africa, and America It became a fociety of 
contradors, rather than of merchants Jsothmg 
could poflibly be faid in praifeof |heir adminidra 
non, had they not been lo honed as to pay ofF ilje 
debts accumulated in India foracentin-y pid and 

? ^ ^oeoool 
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B o o k taken care to fec'nre Pondicherry a'gainft any ima- 
, — ^ lion, by furrounding if rrith walls. Their trade 
'vas hut trifling and precarious,’ till Orta' avas ap- 
Great fue- Tui^rintend the finances of the nation.' 

cefs of tbe , . ^ ^ wprignt and difinterefied minifier fullicd 

CornpanjsHis virtues byJa iiar/bnfeis of tempcr,‘ which he 
alicoum of®P®^°g'2cd for in a manner not much to the credit 
thofeof of the nation.' . One.day ivhen a friend V/as re- 
«'s agents preaching htm with the roughneft of his manners 
heanfwercdy (Joto ran I btbave otberivife f Oniof 
enen. n hundred feople I/eem a day^ fifty take me for a 
fool, > and fifty u knave. He had a brother 
named Fulvy, who was lefs rigid in his principles, 
but had inore affability, and a greater Ihareof ca- 
paciiy. He miriined him wi,h theconcetns of the 

a SS '’“"in' fuch 

whicrmll •p’Jcvmred'!' nim^ 

■■abhorrence the* public r 
Law's remains tSf 

the Sorbonne, which’ had j 
dend upon the fhares '*’« '>>= dwi- 

tion of ufuiy 5 notwithfland denomina- 

natioa, credulous enoirot, ^'I'lidnels of a 

tibfurd a deeiC S "'“'ked at fa 

means to co.nvince^Card ‘ , y,"’° brothers found 
•proper to fupport the India 
lual manner. Thev m an effec* 

mmider, more fkilfuf : P^'™'kd upon’ that 

thi’r ''’'‘¥'°'''ncrcaLt"tl°'^ managing 
•he king’s favonS' upon diT. • n 'ai'ilh 

’Care of fuperintendingit4,L”‘‘'"'''kment. - The 
IIS powers, was aficroarfl ^"'arging 

F*ns of knowmabXS-T?’;'-!^. "> fcveral 

Wined kaveofthe TOn^“o"f’’D Ih’^' ' 

^bouianej 
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t^OMfand livrcs* a year. >He obtameU a ceflion oT^ 6 o E 
the territory of Karical, which entitled Jiim to a , 
tonfiderable fhare in the trade ’of Tanjbflr.^ Sbrne^^’''^'''^'^ 
time after, a hundred thoufand Maraitas irivaded 
the Decan. iThey dtiacked the'Nibob of Arc5r> 
who was \anqiii(hed and (lain.' ’Hisrfamily,"and 
feveral of his fabj^Ss,' took Tefoge tn ’Foridicherty, 

They 'were received with ’all the kindnefs due to 
olHes in diftrefs.- RagdgirBouflbla,>the’ general of 
the vidorious army; demaridedj’that they 'fhould 
be delivered up to him ; and fiirtbcr required the 
payment bf^ l,2O0i000 livres f in virtue of a tn- 
«buie, ‘which he pretended the French had former- 
ly fubmlited to. nl *•* . 'i h ’ ’ / . » f 1 

’DuMAslmadcanfwer, That folong as the Mo- 
.guls had been mailers of that <»untry, 'they had 
always treated the French with the refped due to 
'one of the moft illuftnous nations m ihe^ world, 

•which, in her turn, took a pride in proteding her 
benefadors; that it,‘was contrary to the tharaddr 
‘of that magnanimousmation to deliver up a num- 
ber of women and children, and of imforiunalc 
and dcfencclefs men, to fee them pUr to death ; 
that tlie fugitives then in the town were under the 
protedion of his king, who cllccmed it his highen: 
ihonour to be Ihc protedor of the diftrefled; that 
'every Frenchman m Pondicherry would cheerfully 
die in their defence; and that his own life was 
<forreitcd, if his fovcreign were to know that 'he 
ift iTTCfinV ics iVi[?errccf fo obr imniffcnT rrrbrmf, 

‘He added, that he was ready to defend the place 
to the h(l exircmiiy ; and if he fliould be over- 
■powered, he would get on board his flrips, and 
I return to Europe: that Ragogi 'might confider 
. whether he chotc to cxpolc his army to utter de- 
• flrudion, when the greateft advantage that could 

-i . ! J ' 

, .j"* I'rom iS.iWJ jd, +5e,«J3l. 

be 
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B o o K be obtained by it was to take pofTeflloa of a heap 
^ oF rums. l 

»j'yg Indians had not been accu^omed to hear 
the French talk with fo much dignity. This bold- 
nefs ftaggered the general of the Marattas ; and, 
after feme negaciauons fkilfiilly carried on, he de- 
termined to grant peace to Pondicherry. 

/ Whilst Dumas was proairmg wealth and re- 
fpedl to the Company, the government fent la 
l^urdonnais to the Ifle of France. 

The Portuguefe, at the time of their jirft 
\oyages to India, had difcovered to the eaft of 
Madagafcar, between the j^th and 20th degrees 
of latitude, three iflands, to which they gave thfe 
names of Mafcarenhas, Cem^, and Rodrigue. 
iTliere they found neither men nor quadrupeds, 
and attempted no fettkment upon either of the 
iflands The moft weftern of them, which bad 
been called Mafcarenhas, had for it’s firft inhabi- 
tants, about the jear i66o, fe\en or eight hun- 
dred Frenchmen Fi\e years after this they were 
joined by two and twenty of tlieir countrymen. 
Their number was fbon further mereafed by ilw 
calamity which dcflrojed the colony of Madi- 
gafear. The breeding of cattle was the firfi re- 
lource of ihefc adventurers, tranfplanted under a 
new Iky They afterwards cultivated European 
corn, Afiatic and African fruits, and fome vege- 
tables fit for that mild climate The health, 
plenty, and freedom they enjoyed, induced feveral 
tnavigaiors, who came there for refrefhments and 
fubfiftence, to (etUe among them Induflry was 
‘extended with population In 1718, ilie difco- 
iveryof a few wild coffee-trees fiiggefted the idea 
ot tranrplanimg fome cofFee-trees from Arabia, 
'Which throve extremely well The culture pf this 
precious tree, and other laborious employments 
were performed byflaves from t’lecoafl of Africa, 

pr 
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or from Madagafcar. iThen the) ifland,' whichBDOK 
had changed it’s name from Mafcarenhas to the . 
ifle of Bourbon, 'became an important objedl 
the Company. There wai, unfortunately, no 
harbour in the colony. * ■■ i 

This inconvenience turned thfc views of the 
French minlfter atTcrfallles towards the ifland of 
Cerne, where the Portuguefe had, as ufual, left 
Yome quadrupeds and fowls for the benefit of fuch 
of their fhips as neceflity fliould oblige to touch 
there. The Dutch, who afterwards took r pof- 
/cflTdn of it,' forfook it in 1712, from anappre- 
henfion of ’multiplying their feitlemenis too 
much. The ifland was uninhabited when the. 

French landed there in 1720, and changed it’s 
name from Mauritius to' the IQc of France, which 
it ftill bears. ’ 

It’s firft inhabitants came over from Bourbon, 
and were forgotten for fifteen years. They only 
formed, as it were, a corps de garde, with orders 
to hang out a French flag, to inform all nations 
that the ifland had a mafter. The Company, long 
undetermined, decided at laft for keeping it, and 
in 1735 la Bourdonnais was commiflioned to im-. 
prove It. ^ 

' This man, who has fince been fo famous, was 
born at St. Malo, and had been at fea from the 
age of ten years; no fort of confideration had 
been able to interrupt bis voyages, m every one 
of which he had fignalized himfelf by fome re- 
markable adlion.' The Arabs and Portuguefe, 
who were preparing to maflacre one ano'iher in 
the road of Mocha, liad been reconciled through 
his mediation, and he had dilplaycd his valour m 
the war at Mahe. - He was the firft Frenchman 
who ever thought of fending armed veffels into 
the Indian' Teas. He was known to be equally 
Ikilfill jn the art pf ftiFp-bmlding, as in that of 
’ navi- 
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B o o K navigattng and defending a fhip His fcbemcs 
bore the mark of genius, nor were his views con- 
traded by the clofe attention he paid toali the 
minute details of whatever he undertook His 
mind was never alarmed with the appearance of 
difficulties, and he pofleffed the rare nlent of in 
fpiring the men under bis command v\ rh the fame 
elevation of fpint His enemteshave reproached 
him with an immoderate paffion for riches, and 
It muft be acknowledged he was not ferupulous m 
ihe means of acquiring thcm^ 

He was no (boner arrived at the Ifle of France, 
than he made !t his bufincfs to acquire every ni- 
forniatton he could concerning it, m which he was 
much allided by his fonunaie fagaciiy, and his 
indefitigable adivity In a little time he endea- 
voured to mftil a (pint of emulation into the firft 
colonifts on the ifland, who were entirely difcou- 
raged at the negled with which they had been 
treated, and attempted to reduce to a drift fub- 
ordination the vagrants lately arrived from the 
mother country He made them cultivate rice 
and wheat, for the fubfidence of the Europeans, 
and calTava, which he had brought from Brazil, 
for the flaves They were to be furnifhed from 
Madagafcar with meat for the daily confumption 
of the inhabitants and of fea faring men, till the 
cattle they had procured from thence (hould mul 
tiply fo confiderably, as to prevent the necefliiy 
of importing any more A poft which he had 
eftablilhcd on the little ifland of Rodrigue, abun 
dantly fnpphed the lick with turtle Here (hips 
going to Ind i foon found all the refrefhments 
'ind conveniences they wanted after a tedious 
^pafpige Three (hips, one of which carried five 
hundred tons burden, were equipped and Tent 
Uom the docl s he had confirufted If the founder 
had not the filisfaftion of bringing the colony 
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to the uimoft degree of profpcrityjit was capable B 0 0 K 
of, at Icaft he had the credit of having difcovcrcd , ^ 

what degree of importance it might acquire in ' 
able hands. , * > i r 

Thrse improvements, however, though they 
feemed to be owen to inchantmcnt, did not meet 
with the approbation of thofc who were princi- 
pally concerned in tlicm, and la Bonrdonn.iis w’as 
compelled to juflify himlclf. One of the dircflors 
Was afking him one day liow it happened that he 
had conducted the affairs of the Company fo ill, 
while he had taken fo.rnucli care of his own? 

-Becaufcy laid he, I have mann^M mtftc (tccordin^ lo 
ny otah judsmentf and tbofe oj the Company accord^ 
ir.^ to your direPlmn". i i 

Great men have been in all parts more iircful 
to ihcpubhc than large collective bodies Nations 
And focieties are but the inllrumcnts of men of 
•genius; thefe have becq.the real founders, of 
^ates and colonies. > Spain, Portugal, ^ Holland, 
and England, owe their foreign conquers and 
fctilemcnis to able w'arriors, experienced fcamcn, 
•ahd'Icgifiatorsof fuperior talents.* ErancccTpc- 
'cially 15 more indebted to fomc foriunaie indivi- 
, duals for the, glory fhe has acquired, than to the 
form of her government. One of thefe fuprrior 
.men hadjufl cHiblilhed the power of France over 
two important iflartds in Africa; another Hill more 
^extraordinary, added fplcndoiir to' the French 
name in Afia : this w as Duplcix. i 

H-l xm ?ri9i to t’nt 

i where he fuperintfinded tlic colony of Chanderna- 
gore .That fcttlcmcnt, though fornicd in .1 part 
. of the globe the befl adapted for great commer- 
cial underrakings, had been m a languid flatc, till 
he took the management of u. The’^Company 
had not been able to fend any confiderablc funds 
to it} and the agents, who went over thcrc.vvjth- 

out 
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B o o K out any property of their own, liad not been abitf 
to ava>! ihemfelvesof the liberty that was allowed 
^them oF advancing tjreir own private affairs. 
The ad^ivity of the new governor, who brought 
an ample fortune, the reward of teniycars fuccefs* 
ful labours, foon fpread throughout the colony. 
In a country abounding with money they foon 
found credit, when once they fiicwcd themftives 
defcrvtng of it. In a fhort ttme, Chandernagorc 
cxc'ircd the admiration of it’s neighbours, and 
the envy of it’s rivals. Dupicix, who bad en- 
gaged the reft of the French in his vaft fpccula- 
tions, opened frefh fourccs of commerce through- 
it the Mogul's dominions, and as far as Thibet, 
n his arrival he had not found a /ingle Hoop, 
id he fitted out fifteen armed ve/TcIs at once, 
hefe (hips carried on trade from one part of 
dia to another. Some he fent to the Red Sea, 

' the Gulph of Pcrfia, to Surat, to Goa, to 
e Maldives and Manilla Illands, and to alt the 
as where there was a poflibility of trading to ad- 
inragc. 

'Ddpleix had for twelve years fupporied the 
snour of the Frcnclt name on the Ganges, and 
.creafed the revenue of the public, os well as the 
rivate fortunes of individuals, when he was call- 
1 to Pondicherry, to take upon him the general 
ipcrintendency of a!) the Company’s effeirs- in 
idia. They^ were then in a more flourilhmg 
ondition than they had ever yet been, or have ever 
een fincc; as the returns of that year amount- 
d to twenty-four millions* Had they been ftiH 
ondudted with prudence, and had more confi- 
lence been placed in two fuch men as Dupleus 
nd la Bourdonnais, it is probable that . fucb 


power 
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po^ver wovild have ’been eflabliftied as would not B o o K 
have been cafily deftfoycd.' • • . ' ' » — 

' Xa Bourdonnais ra\v an approaching rupture 
with' England i and 'propdfed a fcheme 'which 
Avould have fecured to the French the fbvereignty 
of the feas in' Afia, "during the whole courfebb the 
waK* vConvinced, that-which ct'cr nation fhould 
firft'take up arms in 'India, 'W'onld have a manlfeft 
Advantage over the'other,' he defired to be furnini- 
ednvith a fquadroni* with' which he- intended to 
fail'io'thedfieof France, ;and there wait till hofti- 
'lities beganl He"wasUhcn to<fetout from 'that 
ifland, “in 'order to go' and cruize in the ftraits of 
Sunda',' ihr6ugb whiclMuoft of the Ihips pafs that 
bre'goingUojJor'coming from China: • There he 
would have'intercepted all thetEnglifh (hips; 'and 
daved'thofe of the French.’ He would liave^ even 
taken'tlie fmall rquadronfwliich England fent Into 
tfiofe'datitudes ;'-and; having thus made himfclf 
•niafterof'the Indian' leasi would have "ruined all 
'the Englilh fcttiemchisin thofcparisJ’ ^ 

' : ; /The mini.ftry approved of this plan, and granted 
. him'five men of war, with which he put to lea.' 

.had Scarcely 'fer- fail, Mvhen' the direflbrs, 
equally'offendedidc 'their'bemgkcpc in'tbc dark 
jWiih’ legard-to'-ihe'rdcftiriaiioa'ofnhc'fquadron, 

'and *at'the cxpences ifhad occafioned 'them, and 
yealous of ‘the advantage this'appointmcnt would 
give' to a man who,'>in their opinion, was already 
-too independent, exclaimed a’^infbtliis armament 
las'they had* 'done 'before, and d’eclarcd'it to be 
/^fclefs. They were, ':or pretended to be, /b fully 
•convinced of the neutrality that would be obferV- ' 

'ed in lndia between -the two companies, that- they 
•perfu'a'ded. the minifterdn- that 'opinion, when )a 
>Bourd6nnais -was no longer prefent to animate him, 

■ and guide his inexperience. ’■ 

. i 

Thd 
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ijooK- , The, court (ir:y(rfiiiilc 9 ' wdstiot' awdre that z 
• po^\cr, fnpportcd diicflyjby tfadc, would not wfily 
be induced to Icavq them.jn quiet, F^fienion of tbc 
Jndian ocenpj and .lIwUtdf iftic either mdde or 
lifteilcd to’-nriy {^n)porai 3 :{if<ncljtraiityv it rrtuftbe 
piily.io gainjtifntf.v -Jt w3fi'.noc,iaw'orc. that, ^even 
rnppollpi»-r*J<<b:ao:flgtf<hKfUr'ya3)!Tiade Isnd.-^e 

on bothi bdef,:^ iitoafatKi.urtfofcrccn events rriigbi 
interrupt' II.: lIt-jW45tnot;ra\vare;'ib.n‘ tbcjobjeft 
pfopofcdictudd rievtr Ufc fully, anfvv'crcd, .becaijfc 
ihc fea-fpr.ec9 ofi both.nations notibeitig btjund’by 
any privaieagrecmcntmJtdebctwttn the two com- 
Tanits.-AvoUldiatiacIt .tltcin fliips in'.tbc Bufopcaa’ 
feaa.. ;!( 'uafl ;not.'atvarc»t‘ that jn ftheJj colonic 
thcmfelyes* prcp^faitonsrWQuld.be made t6 guard 
pgainft^f 0 ’ furprife r.tliafitbcre. precautions Nvould 
crcateanti(lfu(ion'boih‘fidest cndithai iniftruft 
woold bring on ;an‘,opcn. rupture. H'All ibefe par- 
'ticulars were not perceived by tht> eburtV-and the 
iquadron-.was recalled.- HoHiliiies began; >and the. 
lofs of almoft.cvcry’Frendi fbip:ih;lndia, .fhewed 
,too late! which of .the two.was the moft-:judiciouy 
’iyflcm of politics'v i- j';i.. ,• . Jo .i.-m L-.flhf' ’ , 

' La BouRDONNAis.was as deeply affedlcd for.’the 
errors that .bad oCcafionetl tire 'misfortunes -of 'the 
;naiionj;as.ifjhc bad been guilty of:ibcm lumfelf, 
and ,cxctrcd';aU ..his .powers to • remedy r .them. 
‘■Without-magazineSj-Vviihouil.provifions^ without’ 
money, he found means by his attention and per- 
feveraiice to.form a iquadroni compofed ofafixty- 
gun (hip,- and ^>-6 merchantmen, which he turned 
into roeiu'of: war.v He \*cntared to .attack- the 
■Englifh’fquadrpn, beat'thcm, purfued and forced' 
them to quit ihc'.coaft of .Coromandel ; bc'then 
.befieged and took Madrafsi thefirft ofthe’Englini 
.The ronqueror ' was preparing. for 
•frclh expeditions, whidi were certaiaand cafyi but 
he met with the moft violent oppofitionj which not 
■ • V - . : • .'^ohly 
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only occafioned the lofs of the fum of 9,o57,ooob o o K 
livres * he had ftipulatcd for as the ranfom of the . ^ 
aty, but alfo deprived him of the fuccefs which ^ 
mnft neceflarily have followed this event 
The Company was then governed by two of 
the king’s commifTaries, who were irreconcilenbls 
enemies to each other The directors and the in- 
feiiot officeis had taken patt in the quarrel, as 
they were fwayed by their refpeftive incluntions 
or mterefts The two fadlions were extremely 
exafperated agamft each other Tint which had 
caufed La Bourdonnais’s fquadron to be taken 
from him, was enraged to fee that he had found 
refources in liimfelf, which fruftrated every attack 
that was made upon him. There js good reafen 
to believe, that this faction purfued him to India, 
and inftilled the poifen of jealoufy into the heart 
of Dupleix. t Two men formed to eftcem and 
love each other, to adorn the French name, and 
perhaps to defeend together to pKiftenty, became 
the vile tools of an animofity m which tliey were 
not the leaft miercftcd. Dupleix oppofed La 
Bourdonnais, and made him lofe much lime. 

The latter, after having (laid too long on the 
coaft of Coromandel, watting for the fuccours 
which had been unneceflanly delayed, favv his 
fquadron deftroyed by a ftorm Tlie crews were 
difpofed to mutiny. So many misfortunes, brought 
on by the intrigues of Dupleix, determined La 
Bourdonnais to return to Europe, where a horrid 
dungeon was the reward of his glorious fervices, 
and the end of the hopes which the nation had 
built upon his great talents The Enghfh, de- 
livered from tliat formidable enemy in India, and 
confidcrably reinforced, found themfclves in a 

* 3?7,37Sl* 

[ 
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BOO K condition to attack the French in their turn ; a^nd 
lY. accordingly laid fiegc to Pondiclierry. ‘ 

— ' DuPLbtx then made amends tor paft errofs^ 
He defended the town wjih great fkill and bra* 
very ; and after the trenches had been opened fix 
weeks, the Enghlh were forced to raife the fiege. 
The news of the peace arrived foon after, and all 
lioRilittes ceafed between the companies of both 
nations. > 

The taking of Madrafs, La Eourdonnais's en- 
gagement at Tea, and the railing of the iiege of 
Pondicherry, gave the Indian nations a high opini- 
on of the French; and they were refpefled in thofe 
parts as the firft and greatefl: of the European 
powers. i ' 

Dortcix endeavoured to avail hlmfelf of this 
dtfpofuion, and his attention was engaged in pro- 
curing folid and important advantages for his na- 
tion. In order to judge rightly of his prqjefts, we 
muft lay before the reader a defeription of the ftate 
of Indoftan at that time. 

OT of f- : credit uncertain tradition, that fine 

doftanl*'* rich country tempted the firft conquerors of the 
world. But whether Bacchus, Hercules, Sefollris, 
or Darius, did or did not carry their arms through 
that large portion of the globe, certain it is, that 
it proved an inexhaufiible fund of fidrions and won- 
ders to tbe ancient Greeks. Thefc people, ever 
credulous, bccaufe they were carried away by their 
imagination, 'were fo inchanted with thefe mar- 
vellous fiones, that they frill gave credit to 
ilicm, even in the more enlightened ages of the 
republic, * , . ' 

^ Ir we confider this matter according to the prin- 
ciples of reafon and truth, we fhall find that a pure 
air, wholefome food, and great frugality, had early 
multiplied men to a prodigious degree in Indof- 
tan. They were acquainted with laus, civil 
’ ' govern- 
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go\ernment and arts , while the refi: of the^ earth B o p K 
was defert^nd fa^age AVife and beneficial in> . , 
ftituiions preferred thefe people from corruption, 
whofe only care was to enjo\ the benefits of the 
fail and of the climate. If from time to time 
their morals were tainted m Ibmfe of thefe fifties, 
the empire was immediately fub\erted , and when 
-Alexander entered thefe regions, he found very 
few kings, and many free cities 

A cotfNxiiY’ divided into numberle/s little 
flates, fame of which were popular, and others en- 
fiaved, could not make a very formidable refiftance 
■againft the hero of Macedonia. H»s progrcfs 
therefore was rapid, and he would have fubdiicd 
the whole country, had not death overtaken him 
in the midft of his triumphs 
By following this conqueror in his expeditions, 
the Indian^ Sindcocotus hid learned ihe^ art of 
war. This ohfcure man, who had nothing to re- 
commend him bul his talents, collcdled a numerous 
army, and drove the Macedonians out of the pro- 
vinces they had invaded This deliverer of his 
country then made himfelf mafterof it,' and united 
all indoftan under his dominion. How long h& 
reigned, or what was the duration of the empire 
he had founded, is not known 

Ax the beginning of the eighth Century, the 
Arabs ovdr-ran India, as they did many other parts 
of the world. They fubjedled ibme few iflands to 
their dominion, but, content with trading peace- 
nbly on the comment, they made but few fetilc- 
ments on it, 

Thrpe centuries after this, feme barbarians of 
•their religion* who came out from Khoraflan 
headed by Mahmoud, attacked India on the north 
fide, and extended their depredations as far as 
Guzarat; “They earned off immenfe fpoils from 
^ 1 2 iliefe 
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BOO Kcondition to attack the French in their turn j and 
lY. accordingly laid fiegc to Pondicherry. 

DuPLtix then made amends for paft errors 
He defended the town with great fkill and bra- 
very i and after the trenches had been opened fix 
weeks, the Englilh were forced to raife thefiege. 
The news of the peace arrived foon after, and all 
hoftilities ceafed between the companies of both 
nations. 

The taking of Madrafs, La Bourdonnais’s en- 
gagement at fea, and the raifmg of the fiege of 
Pondicherry, gave the Indian nations a high opini- 
on of the'French ; and they were refpedled in thofe 
parts as the firft and greatefl; of the European 
powers. . 1 ^ 

DupLEtx endeavoured to availhimfelf of this 
difixfiiion, and his attention was engaged in pro- 
curing folid and important advantages Tor his na-_ 
tion, In order to judge rightly of his projpfts, we 
niufi lay before the reader a delcripiion of the ftate 
of Indoftan at that time. 

DeferipU- ; Ip we may credit uncertain tradition, that fine 
doftan,*'” country tempted the 'firfl conquerors of the 
world. But whether Bacchus, Hercules, Sefoftris, 
or Darius, did or did not carry their arms through 
that large portion of the globe, certain it ds, that 
it proved an inexhauftible fund of fi£\ions and won- 
ders to th® ancient Greeks. Thefc people, ever 
credulous, bccanfe they were carried away by their 
imagination, were fo inchanted with thefe mar- 
vellous florics, that they ftill ^ve credit to 
them, even in the more enlightened ages of the 
republic. . ’ ' i . , t . ’ 

^ It \vc confider this matter according to the prin- 
ciples of re.'ifon and truth, we (hall find that a pure 
air, Nyholelbmc food, and great frugality, had early 
multiplied men to a prodigious degree in Indof- 
tan. They were acquainted with laws, civil 

govern- 
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governtncnt and arts •, while the reft of the^' eaph B 0 0 K 
v/as defert and favage. AVife and beneficial in- « — 
flitutions preferved thefe people from corruption, 
whofe only care Was to enjt^ the benefits of the 
foil and of the* climate. If from -time to time 
their morals were tainted in fomfe of thefe fhies, 
the empire w-as immediately fubverted ; and when 
Alexander entered thefe r^ions, he found very 
few kings, and many free cities. . • 

- A. COUNTRY divided' Intq numberlels little 
frateSjTome of whicli were popular, and others en- 
fiaved, could not make a very formidable refiftance 
againft the hero of Macedonia. sHis pregrefs 
therefore-' \Ws rapid, and he would have fubdued 
the whole country, had not death overtaken him 
in the midft of his triumphs. ' 

By following this concl«eror in his expeditions, 
the’ Indian' Sandcocotus hdd learned the art of 
war. • Tliis ohfeure nfan, who^had nothing to re- 
commend him bul his talents, colletfred a numerous 
army, and drove the Macedonians out of the pro- 
vinces 'they had inv'aded.’ This deliverer of his 
country then made him'felf maflerof it,’ and united 
all Indoftan under' his dominion. How' long he 
•reigned, ,or what was the duration of the empire 
lie had founded, is not known. * ' 

At ‘ the beginning of the eighth century, the 
Arabs over-tan India, as they did many other pans 
of the world. They fulycfted Ibme few iflands to 
their dominion i but, 'content with trading peace- 
ably on the 'continent, they made but few feltlc- 
ments on it. ' 

THRF.t centuries after this, fome barbarians of 
their religion, who came out frorn Khoraflan 
headed by Mahmoud, > attacked India on the north 
fide, and extended their depredations as far as 
Guzacac. ‘ .They carried off immenfe fpoilsfrom 
1 2 tliefc 
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BOOK ihofe wcaUhy provinces, and buried them under 
* ground in their wretched and barren deferts. 

TuESEcalammcsttcrenotyctforgottcn, when 

Gengis-Klian, who with his Tartars had ftibdued 
the greateft; part of Afia, brought his vidlorious 
army to the wcllcrn borders of India. This was 
about the year 1200. It is not known vhat part 
liiis conqueror and his defeendants took >n the 
affairs of Indoftan. Probably, they did not con- 
cern thcmfclvcs much about tlicm ; for it 
that ibon after, die Potans reigned over this fine 
country* 

These men were a fet of favage pcafants, who 
iffuingiri troops from the mountains of Candahar, 
fpread thcmfclvcs ihrougliout the fined provinces 
of Indodan, and cftabhfiied there a fucceflion ct 
dominions, independent of each other. 

The Indians had fcarce had time toaccuflom 
themfelves to this foreign yoke, when they were 
once more forced to cliange mafters. Tamerlane, 
who came from Great Tartary, and was already 
famous for his cruelties and his viflorics, advanced 
to the north fide of Indofian, at the end of the 
fourteenth century, with a wcll-difciplined and tri- 
umphant array, inured to all the hardfhips of war.^ 
He fecured the northern provinces himfelf, and 
abandoned the plunder of the fouthern ones to his 
lieutenants. He feemed determined to fubdiic all 
India, when on a fudden he turned his arms againft 
Bajazet, overcame and dethroned that prince, 
and by the union of all his conquefts found him- 
fclf maflcr of the immenfe fpace that extends 
from the dclidous coaft of Smyrna to the delighi' 
ful borders of the Ganges. After bis death, vi^ 
lent contefts arofe, and his pofieriiy were deprived 
of his rich fpoils. Babar, the fixth defeendant of 
one of his children, alone furvived to preferve his 
Jiamcj * ‘ 

That 
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That young prince, brought up in floth and BO o K 
luxury, reigned in Samarcand, where his anccftor. 
bed ended his days. The Ufbeck Tartars de- 
throned him, and conftrained him to take refuge 
in the Cabuliftan. Ranguildas, the governor of 
that province, received him kindly, and fupplied 
Km widi troops. 

This wife man addrefled him in the following 
manner: “ It is not towards the north, where 
** vengeance vrould naturally cal! tlice, that jhy 
“ fteps muft be diredlcd. Soldiers, enervated by 
the pleafures of India, could not without rathnels 
“ attack warriors famous for their courage and 
“ their vidlories. Heaven 'has conduflcd thee to 
the banks of the Indus, in order to fix upon 
“ thy brow one of the richeft diadems in the uni- 
** verfe. Turn thy view towards Indoflan. Tliac 
** empire, torn in pieces by the inceflant wars of 
the Indians and Patans, calls fbrn mafter. It is 
** in thofe delightful regions that thou muft cha- 
blifh anew monarchy, and raife thy glory equal 
to that of the formidable Tamerlane,” 

This judicious advice made a ftrong imprcflion 
on the mind of Babar. A plan of ufurpation was 
immediately traced out, and purfued with a6livity“ 

' and fkill. Succefs attended the execution. The 
northern provinces, not excepting Delhi, fubmit- 
ted after fbmc refiftance; and thus a fugitive mo- 
narch had the honour of laying the foundation of 
the power of the Mogul Tartars, which fubfiflstQ 
thisday. 

The prefervation of this conqueft required a 
form of government. That which Babar found 
eftablifhed in India, was a kind of defpotifm, 
merely relative to civil matters, tempered by cuf- 
toms, forms, and opinion % in a word, adapted to 
that mildnefs which thefe nations derive from the 
influence of the climate, and from the more power- * 

.. ■ » ful 
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B o o k ful afccndant'of religious tenets. To this pesccable 
tv.- conflitutian'Esbar fubftituted-a.tfevere and mill-' 
— ^tary defpotifra, fuch as might be expedted from a 
vjflorioiis and barbarous nation. . ^ ’ 

If vvc may rely upon thd authority of one of 
the men who is the moft deeply verfed in Indian 
traditions, Ranguildas was long witnefs to the. 
pouerof the .new fovcrcign, and exulted in the 
fuccefs of his own counals. .The rccolledlion of 
the ftepst he had taken to place his mafter’s fon 
upon the throne, filled him with a confcious and 
real fatisfaftion. > ■’ : 

One 'day, as he was praying in the temple, he 
heard a Banian, who ftood by liim, exclaim, “ 0 
“ God ! thou feeft the fufFenngs of my brethren. 
♦V We are a prey to a young. man who confidcrs 
** us as his property, which he may fquandcrand 
confume at pleafurc. Among the many chll' 
“ dren who call upon thee from thefe'vaft rc« 
“ gions, one opprefTesaU the reft : avenge us of 
the tyrant ; avenge us of the traitors who have'. 
“ placed him on the throne, 'without examining 
“ whether he was a juft man.” • * v- 

Ranguildas, aftoniihed, drcwineax to tha 
Eanian, and faid, O thou, who curreft imy old 
“ age, hear. me. If lam guilty, myicorifcicnce 
“ -has milled me. \yhcn 1 jeftored the inheritance 
“ to the fon of my fovercign, when I expofed ray 
“ life and fortune to cftabhfh his authority, God 
_ is ’my iwimels., that 1 thought I was aifting in* 
“ confoiroity to bis wife decrees; and,. at the 
“ very inftant when i heard thy prayer, I was 
“ ftill thanking heaven for granting me, in my 
. latrcr days, ihofc two greateft of blcfiings,' reft 
“ and glory.” , 

“ Glory!*’ cries the Banian. “Learn, Ran- 
guildas, that glory belongs only to virtue, and 
not to actions which are only fplcndld, without. 
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being lifeful to mankind. Alas* what advan-B o o K 
“ tages did you procure to Indoftan when you . ^ 

crowned the fon of an ufurper? Had you pre- 
“ vioiifly confidered whether he was capable of 
** doing good, and whether he would have tire 
“ will and refolutlon to be "juft? You fay, yoU 
“ have reftored to him i!ic inheritance of hi& 

“ fathers, as tf men could be bequeathed and 
“ poflefied like lands and cattle. Pretend not to 
“ glory, O Rangiiildas! or, if you look for gm- 
titude, go and feek it in the heart of Babar; no 
” owes It you. Yon have purchafed it at a great 
“ price, the happinefsof a whole nation,”' 

Babar, however, while lie was bringing his 
fubje(5ls under the yoke of defpotlfm, took care 
to confine it within certain bounds, and to draw 
up his inftitutes with fo much force, that his fuc- 
cc'flbrs, though abfolute, could not pOdibly be 
unjuft. The prince was to be the judge of ihe 
people and the arbiter of the ftaic j but his tribu- 
nal and his' council were to fit in public. Injuftice 
and tyranny delight in darknefs; that they may 
conceal' themfelves from their intended viflims: 
but when the monarch’s a<5lions are to be fiibmit- 
ted to the infpedion of his fubje€ls, it is a figfi 
he intends nothing but their good. Openly to in- 
fult 'a number of^men-aflembled, is fuch an out- 
rage as even a tyrant would blufli at 
Thc principal fupport of his authority was a 
body of four tlioiifand men, who ftiled themfelves 
the firft flaves of the prince. Out of tills body were 
chofen the Omrahs, tliofe pcrfbils who compofed 
the emperor’s council, and on whom he befto'wed 
lands, diftinguifhed by great privileges. Tliis fort 
of po^eflions always reverted to the crown. It was 
on this condition that all great offices were given, 

£0 true it is, that defpotifin enriches it’s flives only 
to plunder them. 


Grp. AT 
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BOOK Great iniercft, however, was made for the poft 
of Omrah. Whoever afpired to the government 
' ''' ^of a province, made this the of his ambition. 

To prevent any prqjefls the governors might form 
for their own aggrandizement or independence, 
they always had overfeers placed about them, who 
were not under their controul, and who were com* 
miflioned to infpeft the ufe they madeof the mili- 
tary force they were intruded with, to keep the 
conquered Indians in awe. The fortified towns 
^vere frequently in the hands of officers, who'wcrc 
accountable only to the Court. That fufpicious 
court often fent for it’s delegate, and cither con- 
tinued or removed him, as it happened to fuit 
It’s fludluatingpoixy. Thefe changes were grown 
fo common, that a new governor coming out of 
Delhi, remained upon his elephant with his face 
turned towards the city, ufaiirngf as he faid, 
fee bis fiiccejfor come out. , t , 

The form of government, however, was not the 
fame througliout the empire \ for the Moguls had 
Jeft^feveral Indian princes in polTeffion of their 
fovcreigntics, and even given them a power 
tranfmitiing them to their defeendants. They go- 
verned according to the daws of the country, 
though accountable to a nabob appointed by the 
court. They were only obliged to pay tribute, 
and to conform to the conditions ftipulated with 
their ancefiors at the time of the conqueft. . 

. The conquering nation could not have commit- 
ted any confiderable ravages, fince it does not yet 
conttHuie more than a'tenth part of the population 
ot India. There are a hundred millions of Indians 
to ten millions of Tartars. The two nations have 
never intermixed. The Indians are the only 
farmers and artificers. They alone live in 'the 
country, and carry on the raanufaflures. The 
‘ ' Moham- 
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Mohammedans arc to be found m the capital, atB O O K. 
court, in great Cities, in the camps and armies . 

It appears, that at the period when the Moguls 
entered Indoftan, that country was no longer what 
It hid formerly been The landed property, which* 
in remote times, had been fo firmly fettled in the 
hands of private perfons, was now generally be* 
come the prey of the depofitanes of authority 
All the lands belonged to the Indian br Patan 
princes , and it may eafily be imagined that favage* 
conquerors, funk m ignorance and avarice, did 
not rectify this ibule, which is the utmoft ftretch 
of arbitrary power That portion of the lands of 
the empire which the new fovereigns call their 
own, was divided into large governments, which 
were called fubahfhips The fubahs, who were 
intrufted with the civil and military government, 
were alfo appointed to receive the revenues This 
they committed to the care of the nabobs, whom 
they eftablilhed throughout iheir fubahfhips , and 
thefe again trufted this bufinefs to private farmers, 
whofe immediate concern it was to cultivate the 
lands ! 

At the beginning of their year, \ hith is in 
June, the nabob’s officers agreed wub the farmers 
for the price bf their farm A kind of deed was 
drawn up, called jamabandi, which was depofited 
in the chancery of the province, after which, the 
farmers went, each in his own diftndV, to look For 
hufbandmen, and advanced them confidcrable 
fums to enable them to fow the ground After 
haiveft, the farmers remitted the produce of their 
grounds to the nabob’s officers The nabob de- 
livered It to the fiibah, and thefubah paid it into 
the emperor’s treafury The asreemerns were 
commonly for half the produce of the land, the 
other half went to pay the charges of culture, to 
enrich the farmers, and to fabfift thofe whom 

they 
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B o o Kthcy employid in tilling the land. In this TyUfftn 
. were comprired not only corn, wliich is the prin- 
^"■'''"‘“^cipal crop, but all other prodiidlions of the earth. 
Betel, fait, and totecco, were all farmed irr the 
fame manner. > 

There were allb fbmecuftom-houfes, and Ibme 
duties upon the public markets; but no polUtai, 
or any tax upon induftry. Thefe arbitrary rulers 
had not thought of requiring any thing from m^n 
who had nothing left them. Tlie weaver, fitting 
at his loom, worked without folicitude, and freely 
difpofcd of the fruit of his labour. ' ' 

This liberty extended to every kind of mov'e- 
ables. Tliey were truly the property of private 
perfons, uho were not accountable to any perfon 
for them. Tliey could difpofe of them in their 
life time; and, after their death, they devolved to 
their offspring. The houfes of artificers, thetown- 
houfes with 'the little gardens belonging to thertf, 
were likewife accounted private property. They 

were hereditary, and might be fold. 

t In the latter calc, the biij’cr and feller appeared 
before the CothoaK. The conditions of the'baf- 
gam Were drawn up in writing; and the Coihoal 
affixed his feal to the deed, to make it valid. 

The ’ fame formality was obferved with regard 
to the purchafeof flavesj that is, of thofe unfor- 
tunate men, who, under the preflurc of-bovferty, 
cnole rather to be in bondage to .one man who al- 
lowed them a fubfjftcnce, than to live under tliat 
general fiavery in which they ^had no means of prtf- 
curing the neceflarics of life. They then fold tlicml- 
elves tor a lumof money; and this was tranfafted 
m prcfcnce of the Coilioal, that the mailer’s pro- 
tnighl not be contefterf. 'i 

The Cothoal wasa kind of-notary public. There 
was one m every dtftria of a certain lize. It was 
before him that the few deeds were tranfafled, 

’ * \\hich 
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which the nature of.fuch a government would ad-*B O o k 
niitof.* Another officer, called* Jemidar, decided . ^ 

all 'differences iliat arofe between man and man ; ’ , 

and his decifions were almoft always, definitive^ 
unlefs the caufe was a very important one, or im-l 
lefs the aggrieved party was rich enough to pay for 
having it reverfed at the nabob’s court.' . 'The Je- 
midar was hkewife intruded with the police. i He 
had a power of infiidling flight punilhmcnts; but. 
all capital offences were referved for thejudgment 
of the nabob, as he alone had a right to pronounce, , 
fentence of death. '{ ' • ■ , 

Such a governmenr, which was no better than 
adefpotirm gradually dcfcending from the throne 
down to the meaneft officer, could have no otlier 
fpring than a coercive power conftantly exerted,* • 
Accordingly, as Toon as the rainy feafon ,was over,* * 
the monarch quitted his capital, and refided in his* 
camp. iThe nabobs,' the rajas, and j the principal 
officers, werefumraoned to attend him; and in this 
manner be proceeded through all the provinces 
fucccffivcly, in military, parade, which, however,* 
did not preclude political artifice.. One great. man 
was often employed to opprefs another. The moft 
odious refinement of defpotifm is.thatof dividing 
it’s flaves- Thcfe divifions were fomented by in- 
formers^ publicly kept by the prince, who wei& ' 
continually fpreading alarm and terror. Thefe 
fpies were always cholen among perlbns of the firft 
rank. Corruption is at it’s height,* when power 
ttrri-erniddie w’nax'jSTnean- ' , . ' i * 

Eveuy year, the great Mogul fet out on his 
travels, more as a conqueror than as ,a fovereign,. 

He went to adminifler juftice in the provinces, as 
if he were going to plunder them ; and maintained 
his authority by a parade of military force, , which 
makes arbitrary government a continual -date of 
\yar, This manner of governing, though with 
‘ ^ . legal 
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B O O K legal forms, is very dangerous for the ‘monarcfi.' 

. So long as the people feel their w^rongs merely 
'' ^ through the channel of thofe who are invefted 

with his authority, they only murmur, upon the 
fuppofiiion that the fovcreign is ignorant of them,’ 
and would not fuller any injuflice if he knew it: 
but when the fovercign gives it a fanftion by his 
prefence and by his own decifions, then all confi* 
dence is at an end; the deception vanifhes: 
he was a God ; now he is an idiot, or‘a‘*wicked 
man. , - c; 

The Mogul emperors, however, have long en* 
joyed tlte (Tiperftiiious idea the nation had conceiv- 
ed of their facred chawdler. That out^\Vard pomp: 
which captivates -the people more than juftice,' 
becaufe men are more afFcdled with what dazzles 
their eyes, than with what is beneficial to them 5 
the richnefs and fplendour of the prince’s court; 
the grandeur that furrounded him in his travels;- 
all this kept up in the minds of the people tiiofe 
prejudices of fervile ignorance, which trembles 
before the idol it has raifcd. The various accounts 
that have been tranfmitted to us-of the luxury of- 
the niofl brilliant courts in the world, are not to 
be compared to the oftentatious parade of the great- 
Mogul when he appears in public. The elephants, 
formerly fb dreadful in war, but which are become 
ufclefs in an army fmccthe ufe of cannon ;.thefc 
immenfe animals that are unknown m our climates, 
give an Afiatic monarch an air of grandeur, of 
which wc have no conception. The people fall- 
proftrate before their majeftjc fovereign,.who fits 
exalted upon a throhe of gold,- glittering with pre- 
cious ftones, mounted on the haughty animal, who 
proceeds flowjy, proud to prefent the mafterof. a 
^eat empire to the refpeift of fo many flaves. 
Thus, by dazzling the eyes of men, or infpiring 
them with terror, the Moguls preferved and even 

enlarged 
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enlarged their conquers. Aiirengzebe completed B 
them, by making himfelf matter of the whole 
peninfula. All Indoftan, excepting a fmall por- 
tion of it along the coaft of Malabar, fiibmitted to 
that fuperftitious and barbarous' tyrant, who'had 
imbrued his hands in the blood ot his father, his 
brothers, and his nephews. 

This infamous defpot made the Mogul power 
an objedl of deteftation, but he 'fopported it as 
long' as he lived. At his death it was irrecover- 
ably reduced. The uncertainty, as to the right 
of fuccenion, was the firft caufe of the ditturb- 
ances that arofe after his demife, at the beginning 
of .theeighieenih ctnt\iry. Only one law was ge- 
nerally acknowledged *, that which enabled, tliat 
the feeptre ttiould never go out of the family of 
'Tamwiane*, but evefy emperor was at liberty to 
chufe hisfuccefibr, wirhout being obliged to regard 
the degree of confanguinity. This indefinite right 
proved a fource of difcord. 'Young princes, whofe 
birth intitled them to expert the crown, and who 
frequently were at the head of a province and aa 
army, fupported their claim fword-in-hand, and 
paid little regard to the will of a monarch wlio 
was no more. This happened at the death of 
Aurengzebe. His ’rich fpoils were ftained with 
blood. In thefe convulfions of the ftate, the 
fprings that reftrained an array of twelve hundred 
ihoufand men were relaxed. Every nabob aimed 
^ at being independent, increafing the contributions 
rai/y upon the people, and feflening the tributes 
fent into ihe emperor’s trealory. No longer was 
any thing regulated by law, all was carried on by 
caprice, or thrown into confufion by violent mea- 
fures. 

The education of ’the young princes promiled 
no ^remedy for all thefe evils. LeU tothe^care 
.of women till the age of leven years, tutored 
' • * afterwards 
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B O O Kafiervvards in fbmc' religious' principles, tliey 
. wafted in the Ibft indulgences of a feraglio thofe 

years of youth and adlivity which ought to be em- 
ployed inMormtng the rain, and inftruainghim 
in thc'knowledgfc of life. Care wasttaken to 
enervate tiicm, that they miglit not become dan- 
gerous, Confpiracics of children againft their 
fathers were frequent. A fiifpicious fyftem of 
policy tended to weaken the ' charaifler of thefe 
young men, in order that they ftiould not be 
capable of comn'iitiing a crime. Hence that 
fbocking thought of an oriental poet, that fn- 
iheri^ -^hile their Jons are hvingy .ire fondtjiof tbcir 
S^iindfonSt lecaufe theyiove in them the enemies of 
tbeir enemies. 

The Moguls retained nothing of thofe hardy 
manners they bad brought with them from their 
mounuuns. Thofe among them who were ad* 
vanced to high or had acquired largi for* 
tunes, changed their IiabiratioDS according to the 
leafons. In thefe retirements, whicli were fome 
ot them more delightful than others, they lived in 
hoiifes built only of clay or earth, but the mfide 
Afiatic luxury, together 
1 h all the pomp of the moft corrupted courts. 

Wherever men cannot raife a lafting fortune, nor 

ernv^- I»fterity, they are-defirous'of 

crowding all their enjoyments in the only moment 

evS fr" ’ Every pleafurc, and 

fum Jand'wlr 

empire was in this ftateof weak- 
Nadercln attacked, in 1738, by the famous 
of Thamnc us by the name 

of India j innumerable armies 

hundred without refiftance, by a 

had formerly thofe very Perllans 

formerly fled before thirty thoufand Greeks 

trained 
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trained by Alexander. Thanrias entered vi£loriou§ B.o 6 K 
into Delhi, received the homage of Muhammet, . 
fufFered that weak monarch to live and to reign, 
united toPerfia all the provinces that fuited him,' 
and returned loaded with an immenfe booty, the 
rpoils of Jndoftan. i . i 

Muhammet, defpired fay Iiis conqueror, was 
ftill more fo by his fubje^ls. Tliegreat men Would 
not ferve under a valfal of , the king of Perfia. The 
nabobihips became independent, paying'.only a 
fmall tribute. In vain did the emperor declare, 
that the nabobs fhould ftill be reraoveable; each 
of them 'ftrove with all his power to make his dig-' 
nity hereditary, and the fword decided every con- 
teft. The fubjedls were conftantly at war with their 
mafter, and were not confidered as rebels. Who- 
ever could afford to pay a body of troops, pre- 
tended to a fovereignty. The only formality 
obfeeved, was to counterfeit the emperor’s fign 
manual in a or warrant of inve/lirure. It 

was brought to the ufurper, who'rcceived iron his 
knees. 'This farce was neccllary to impofe upon 
the people, who had ftill refpeft enough remain- 
ing for the family of Tamerlane, to cboofe that all 
authority fhould, at leaft, appear to proceed from 
that fourcc. , ' i - . 

Thus did difeord, ambition, and anarchy op- 
prefs this beautiful region of Indoflan.’ Crimes 
could the more eafily, be concealed, as it was the 
raftom of the great never to write but in am- 
biguous terms, and to employ none but obfeure 
agents, whom they dilbwded when they found it 
neceflary. Aflalfmation and jxjifoning became 
common crimes, wliich were burled in the dark 
recefies of thofe impenetrable palaces, full of at- 
tendants, ever ready to perpetrate the blackefiiafls 
on the lead fignal from their mafter. ! 

The 
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BOOK The foreign troops tliat were called in by the 
. * contending parlies, completed the mifenesof this 

^ ^ unhappy country They carried off all the riches 

of the land, or obliged the owners to bury them 
under ground, and thus it was that the treafures 
amafled for fb many ages gradually difappcared. 
A general d^e£lion enfued The grounds lay 
fallow, and the minufaftures flood flill The 
people would no longer vvorlr for foreign plun- 
derers, or domeftic opprefTors Want and famine 
were fbon felt Thefe calamities, which for ten 
jears had infefted the provinces of the empire, 
began to vifit the coaft of Coromandel The wife 
Nizam-el Muluck, fubah of the Decan, was now 
no more His prudence and talents had kept that 
part of India which he commanded in a flourifli- 
ing flate The European merchants were appre- 
henfive that their trade might fail when it had loft 
that fupport They fiw no relburce againfl that 
danger, but to hive i territory of their own, larg« 
enough to contain a number of manufacturers fuf- 
ficient to make up their lading 
Means DupLEix was the firfl who confidered this isa 
practicable feheme The war had brought many 
ifrnchto troops to Pondichcriy, wiih which he hoped, by 
acquire rapid conquefts, to procure greater advantages than 
nations had obtained by a fteady conduCt 
lots and mature deliberation 

He had longfludied the character of the Mo- 
guls, their intrigues, md their political intercfts. 
He had acquired fuch knowledge of thefe matters, 
as might ha\c been furprifing even m a man 
brought up at ihccourt of Delhi This knowledge, 
deeply combined, had convinced him that it would 
m Ins power to attain a principal influence in 
theottiirsof Indoflan, poflibly, to manage them 
at Ins pleafure His fpirii, which prompted him. 
to aiicmpi morcthanhc was able to perform, gave 
additional 
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nddmoml ftrength to his refledlions NothingBooK 
terrified him m the great part he propofed to aft ^ ^ 

at the diftince of lix thoufand leagues from Ins 
mtive country In vain did his friends reprefent to 
inm the dangers attending fuch an undertaking , 
he confidered nothing but the glorious advantage 
of fecunng to France a new dominion in the heart 
of Afia , of enabling her, by the revenues annexed 
to It, to defray the charges of trade and the ex- 
pences of fovereignty, and even of freeing her 
from the tribute which our luxury pajs to the in- 
dufiry of the Indians, by procuring rich and nu- 
merous cargoes, which fhould not be bought with 
any exports of money, but with theoverflowings 
of the new revenues Full of this great projeif^ 

Dupleix eagerly feized die firft opportunity that 
offered to put it in execution, and foon took upon 
him to difpofe of the fubahfiiip of the Decan, and 
the nabobfhip of the Carmtic, m favo ir of two 
men who were ready to give up any thing he 
fhouid require 

Thl ruhalifhip of the Decan is a viceroyalt}* 
made up of fcveral provinces which were former- 
ly fo many independent flates It extends from 
Cape Comonn to the Ganges The fubah has 
the fupermtendence of all the Indian pnnees, and 
all the Mogul governors \ iihin his junldufiion j 
and in his brands are depofited the contributions 
that are defimed to fill the public treafure He 
can compel his inferior officers to attend liim 
in all mildary expeditions he may dunk proper 
to make into the countries under Ins dominion , 
but he IS not allowed to inarch tliem into a fo* 
reign termory, without an exprefs order from the 
emperor 

Tuc rqb-ihnitpof the Dcc"n becoming vacant 
in 1748, Dupleix, after a lenes of evenis and re- 
volutions, in which the corruption of i! e Moguls, 

VoL 11 K the 
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BOOK the weaknels of the Indians, and the boldneft 
^ of the French, were equally confpicuous, difpofcd 
it, towards the beginning of the year 1751, 
in favour of Salabat-jlng, a Ion of the late vice- 


roy. 

This fucccis fecured great advantages to the 
French fcttlemcnts along the coaft of Coroman- 
del ; but Pondicherry was a place of fuch import- 
ance, that it was thought to deferve a p.irticular 
attention. This town, which is fituated in the 
Carnatic, has fuch conllant and immediate con- 
ne£\ions with the nabob of that rich diftridl, that 
it was thought advileabie to procure the govern- 
ment of the province for a man whofe affedlion 
and fubmiHion might be depended upon. The 
choice fell upon Chunda-faeb, a relation _ of the 
late nabob, well known for his Intrigues, llis mif- 
fortunes, his warlike exploits, and his fteadincis 
'of temper. 

_ In return for their fervlces, the French made 
him give up an immenfe territory. The princi- 
pal ot their acquifitions was the ifiand of Sering- 
liam, formed by the two branches of the Caveri. 
Tills long and fertile ifiand derives it*s name and 
it’sconfcquence from a Pagoda, which is fortified, 
as mofl great buildings that are devoted to pub- 
lic worfiiip. The temple is furrounded \vith feven 
*he diftance of three hundred 
and fifty feet from each other, and formed by walls 
of a moderate height, which arc proportionably 
tinck. The altar fiands in the center. A fingk 
monun^nt of this kind, with it’s fortifications, and 
tlic myflcries and riches it rnnt'iine tc mnri- HkelV 
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formed in public, are apt to tire the people t thefe B 
are alfo expofcd to the contempt of enlightened 
reafon, to dangerous profanations, or* to the flight 
and negledk of the people; a ctrcumftance which 
the priefts dread more than facrilege iifelf. The 
pricfts of India, as wife as thofc of Egypt, fuffer 
no ftranger to penetrate into the Pagoda of 
Seringham. Amidft the fables in which the hif- 
tory of this temple js involved, probably ‘fome 
acute philofbpher might, if he were admitted into 
it, trace from the emblems, the form and con- 
flrudlion of the edifice, and the fiiperftitious prac- 
tices and traditions peculiar to that facred inclo- 
fiire, many fdurces of inftruftion, and acquire an 
infight into the hiflory of the mod xcmoie ages. 
Pilgrims refort thither from all parts of Indoftan, to 
obtain abfolution of their fins, and always bnngan 
offering proportionable to their drcumffances. 
Thefc gifts .were flill fo confiderablc at the begin- 
ning of the prefent century, as to maintain forty 
thoufand men in a life of floih and idlenefs. The 
Braminsof this temple, though under the reflraints 
of fubordination, were fcldom known to quit their 
retirement for the more bufy fccnes of intrigue and 
politics. ' , 

Ikdcpendent of other advantages which the 
French enjoyed by thc.acquifition of Seringham, 
the fituation gave them great influegce over ^the 
neighbouring countries, and an abfblute command 
over the kingdom of Tanjour, as they could at 
any time flopj the waters that were wanted for the 
culture of the rice. . , , . 

The territories of Karical and Pondicherry ob- 
tained an arceffion of ten leagues each, ,with four- 
fcore villages. If thefe, acquifuions were not fo 
confiderable as that of Seringlmm in. point of poli- 
tical influence, they were much morefo with re- 
gard to trade. ' 

' Ka 


But 
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BOOK But tills was a trilling acqitifition compared to 
t V- ^ the territory that waa gamed to the North, winch 
cotnprchcndeii the Condavir, Marulipainam, the 
ifland of Divi, and tile four provinces of Mufta- 
fanagur, Elur, Rajamandry, and Cliicakoi. Such 
important conceflions maide tlte French mailers of 
ihe.coafl for the fpacc of fix hundred miles, and 
procured them the bell linen in Indollan. It 
IS true they were to enjoy tl>c four provinces no 
longer than they fliould furnifh the fubali with a 
Aipulaicd number of troops, and maintain them 
at therr own expence’; but this agreement, which 
was only binding to tlicir honcAy, gave them little 
concern. Their ambition made' them' already 
think themielvcsin poflenion of the trcafurcs that 
had been heaped np in ihofe vaA regions for fo 
many ages. 

• Thc ambitious views of the French, and thetf 
projeils'of conqueA, were carried much beyond 
tins. They propofed to obtain a cclTion of the 
capital of the Portuguefe' colonies, and to fetw 
upon thc diArift of a triangular form, which lies 
^ between Mafulipatnam, Goa, and Cape Comorin. 

’ h< the mean time, till they could realize ihcfe 
brilliant chimeras, they confidered the perfonal 
honours that were lavifhcd upon Dupleix as a 
prefage of the greateA profperity. It is well 
- known, dJat every foreign colony is in feme de- 
gree odious to thc natives; it is therefore good 
policy to endeavour to leflen tliis averfion, and 
the fureA way to attain that end, is, to conform as 

much as poflibic to the cuAoms and manners of 

the country. This maxim, which is in general 
true, is more particularly lb in countries where th® 
people rcflcft but little j and is confeciuently fo m 
India. 

The inclination which the French commander 
had for Afialic pomp, was Aill a further induce- 
ment 
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ment wlili him to conform to the cufloms of tlie B o o K 
country. Accordingly, he was cvcccdingly re-t _ 
joiced when lie Hiw himfelf inveHed with the dig* 
nity of a nabob. That title put him upon a level 
with tliofe whofe protec\ion he folicitcd before,' 
and afforded him confideraWe opportunities to 
pave the way for thofe great rexolutions he medi- 
tated, in order to promote the important interefts 
lie was intruded vviilt. , He entertained dill greater 
hopes on being appointed governor of all the Mo- 
gul poflcfiio'is, throughout an extent little inferior 
to the whole kingdom of France. Ail the revenues 
of thofe rich provinces were to bedepofited in his 
hands, and he was accountable to none but the 
fubah himfelf. 

Though thefe agreements entered into by mer- 
diants could not be very plcaftng to the court of 
Delhi, they were not much afraid of it’s rcfcnt- 
ment. Tjie emperor, being in want of men and 
money, which the fubahs, tlic nabobs, the^ rajas, 
his.meancft delegates, took upon themfelvcs 
to refufc him, found himfelf attacked on all 
fides. • . ' . 

■ 'The Rajaputes, defeended from, thofe Indians 
with whom Alexander had been engaged in battle, 
being driven out of uheir lands by the Moguls, 
look fheltcr in fomc 'mountains that arc almofl: 
inacccfiiblc. Continual difturbanccs put it out 
of their power to think of conquefts,; but in the 
intervals of their difpiniions, they make inroads 
that cannot fad of haralVmg an empire already 
exiiauffed'. 

V Tht Patans are feill more formidable enemies. 

Driven by the Moguls from moft of the thrones of 
Indofean, they have taken refuge at the foot of 
Mount Imaiis, wliich is a continuation of the Cau- 
cafus, Tliat fituation has ftrangely aheied their 
manners, and given, them a fierc^nefs of temper 

which 
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K which they bad not m a milder climate Wans 
their chief employment They ferve alike under 
the banners of Indian or Mohammedan princes, 
but their obedience is not equal to their valour 
Whatever Crime they may have been guilty of, it 
16 dangerous to puniOi them , for they are fo 
Mqdidlive, that they will murder when they are 
weak, and revolt when they are llrong enough 
to attempt any bold enterpnle Since the reign- 
ing power has loft: it’s ftrength, the nation has 
fhakcn off the yoke Not many years ago, 
thetr generals carried on their ravages as far as 
Pclhi, and did not quit that capital till they had 
plundered it 

To the north of Indoftan i" a nation, which, 
though lately known, is the more formidable for 
being a new enemy This people, diftinguifhed 
by the name of Scbeiks^ have found means to free 
ihemfelves from the chains of derpotifm and fuper* 
ftition, though furrounded by nations of flaves 
They arc faid to be followers of a philofoplier of 
Thibet, wiio infpired them with fome notions of 
liberty, and taught them Theifm without any 
mixture of fupcrtlition They firft appeared m 
the beginning of the prefent century, but were 
then confidered rather as a fedt than as a nation 
During the calamities of the Mogul empire, their 
number incrcafed confidcrably by apoftates of all 
religion-, who joined with them, apd Ibught fhel- 
ter among them from the opprefiloq? and fury of 
their tyrants To be admiiied of that focietyi 
nothing more is required tlnn to fwear implacable 
haired againft monarchy It is afferted, that they 
have a temple with an altar, on which ftands 
their code of laws, and next to it a feeptre and a 
dagger Four old men are eledled, <vho oc- 
cafionally confult the law, which is the only fu* 
preme powpr th?s republic obeys The Scheiks 

ad|ually 
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actually poflefs tlie whole province of Punjal, the B O O iC. 
greateft part of the MiJultan and the Sindi* both . 
banks of the Indus, from Caflimere to Tatta, and 
all the country towards Delhi, frorp Lahorto Ser- 
hend : they can raife an ^ army of fixty thoiifand 
good cavalry. » 

But of all the enemies of the Moguls, 'none 
are, perhaps, fo dangerous as the Marattas. This 
nation, of late fo famous, as far as the obfcurnyof 
their origin and hiftory will allow us' to conjec- 
ture, poflefled feveral provinces'of Indoftan,' from 
whence they were driven by the fear or the arms'^ 
of the Moguls. They fled into the mountains' 
which extend from Surat to Goa, and there form- 
ed feveral tribes, t which in procefs of time united 
into one ftate, of which Satarali was for a long 
time, and Ponah now is, the capital 
Most of them carried vice and licentioiifnefs 
to all the excefles which might be expeifted from 
an ignorant people, who have caft off the yoke of 
prejudices, without fubilituting wholefome laws , 
and knowledge in their ftead. Tired of laudable 
and peaceful labours, they thought of nothing but 
rapine. Yet this was confined to the plundering 
of a few villages, and the robbing of fome cara- 
vans; till the coaft of Coromandel, being threaten- 
ed by Aurengzebe, made them fenfible of their 
ftrengih, by imploring their afliftance. 

'At this period, they were feen coming out of 
their rocks, mounted on fmall and ill-fliaped 
horfes., but ftaur^ and. accuJllomcd to - ijidifferegt 
feeding, to difncul: roads, and to exceflive fatigue.' 

The whole ’accoiitrement of a Maratta horfeman 
confifted of a turban, a girdle,' and a cloak. His 
provifions were a little bag of rice, and a leather 
bottle full of water. His only weapon was an ex- 
cellent fabre. 


Notw'ith- 
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O P K NoTwtTHSTANDihG tlic nUiflnncc of thefc biN 
,_^_^^,^barnns, the Indian princes were forced lo bend 
to the joke of Aiircngzebe, but the conqueror, 
weirjrof conicrtding with irreguhr troops, which 
\vere continually rav^gl^g the nevvlj -reduced pro- 
vinces, determined to conclude a ticaij that 
would have been diHionounble, hid it not been 
dictated by neccflitj, which is ftronger than pre- 
judices, oadis, and laws He ceded for ever to 
the Marattas the fourth part of the revenues of 
the Decan, a fubnlifliip formed out of all his ufurp- 
ations in the pcnmfuh ^ 

T HIS kind of tribute wis regulirlj paid as long 
as Aurengzebe lived After his death, It was 
panted or refufed according to circumftinces 
The levying of it brought the Mirattas in arms 
to the remoteft parts of ilieir moiinioms Their 
Iwidnels increafcd during the nnurchy of IndoHan. 
Thej have made the empire tremble, thej have 
depofed monarclis, they have extended their fron- 
tiers, thev have granted their proteiftion to rajas 
and nabobs who ftrove to be independent, ard 
their innuence has l>»en unbounded 
Whh l the court of Delhi was with difiicnlty 
contending with lo many enemies, all confpinng 
to cfleift u^s nun, M dc Eulfy, who with a fmall 
corps of French troops, and an army of Indians, 
had condudled Sal batjing to AureUgabad his 
capital endeavoured to eftablifh him on the throne 
M here he had placed hmi The weaknefs of ihe 
P mce, the confpinacs which it occafioned, the 
L uliich had been granted to 
rnnM n ?r obftrufted, but 

hisprojeas By h.s means the 
lion of .l! T'®, peaceably under the protec- 

cd been expe^' 

j the circumflances pf liisfituation, 

ai4 
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and he preferved him abfolutely independent 6f‘B o'o'k 
the head of the empire ^ ^ ^ J- --._f 

Chunda Saee, appointed nabob of the Carna- 
tic, was not m fo happy a iituanon. The Englifh, ‘ 
ever in oppofition to the French, had ftirred up a 
rival againft him, named Mohammed-Ali-Khan. 

The names of thofe two princes ferved as aJpre- 
tence for carrying on a vigorous war between the 
two nations : they fought for glory', for wealth,^ 
and to ferve the pafilons of their refpedlive com- 
manders, Dupleix and Saunders. Victory declared 
alternately for each army. Siiccefs would not 
have been fo fluduating, had the governor 'of 
Madrafs had more troops, or the governor of 
Pondicherry better officers. It was difficult to 
conieilure which of thofe two men, who were 
both of the fame inflexible temper, would in the 
end obtain the fuperiority ; but it was very certain 
that neitlier would fubmit, while he had either 
troops or money left. Nor was it likely that 
either of them would fbon be reduced to this ex- 
tremity, notwilhflandmg their amazing efforts, 
becaiife they both found foch refources in their 
hatred and their genius, as even the moft able 
men could not have any conception of. It was 
evident that the difturbances m tbe Carnatic 


wcfuld not be at an end, imlefs the peace was firlfc 
fettled m Europe; and it was to be feared that 
the flame which liad been confined to India for 
fix years might fpread further. The mlnifters of 
Franrjt. ajjd d.v.'?. 

enjoining the two Companies to fix certain terms 
of agreement. Tliey made a conditional ifcatyj 
which began by (ufpendmg all Iioftilaies at the 
commencement or the year 1755^ and wss to end 
by cftabliflmig between them a pcrfcdl equality' of 
territory, ofllrengih, and of tradd, or. the coafls 
pf Coromandel and Onxa. This Ilipulation Ind 

not 
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B o o K not yet received the fanflion of the courts of 
^ London and Verfiilles, wlien greater mterefts 
kindled a frefh war between the two nations 
War be- The report of this great conteft, which began 
North America, and fpread itfelf throughout 
«nd the univerfe, reached the Eaft Indies at a time 
i^ench when the Englifti were engaged in a very intn- 
French War With the fubah of Bengal Had the 
lofc all French been then m the fame Hate they were fome 
t]cmen« Y^^rs before, they would have joined with the 
natives From narrow views and ill judged in- 
terefts, they were defirous of entering into a for- 
mal convention, to fecure the neutrality which 
had fubfifted on the banks of the Ganges during 
the laft difturbances Their rivals amufed them 


with the hopes of fettling this convention, fo long 
as they wanted to keep them in a flatcof madlion 
But as foon as their fuccefles Iiad enabled them to 
make their own terms, they attacked Chandema- 
The reduction of this place was followed 
^ of all the faflones dependent upon it, 

and put the Englifli in a condition to fend men, 
money, proviQons, and fhips, to the coaft of Coro- 
nnndcl, w'here the French were juft arrived with 
confiderdble land and (ea forces 
These forces, deftmed to protedt the fettle- 
rnents of their own nation, and deftroy thore*of 
the enemy, were more than fufficienc to anfwer 
both tliofe purpofes The only point was to make 
a proper ufe ot them , but there was a miftake m 
this irom the beginning, as will plainly appear 
trom the following obfervitions 
BEroRE the commencement of the war, the 
Company poflefled on the coafts of Coromandel 
I'^rrr Mafiilipatnam, wiiIi five provinces, a 
Mrge circuit of land about Pondicherry, which fof 
before had been nothing but a fand- 
bank . and an extent nearly of the fame llze m 

the 
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the neighbourhood ofKarical; and, laftly, thcB o o,K 
ifland of Seringham. Thefc poflcflions made four . ^ 

tradls of countf}’, too far diftant to fupport each 
other. They bore the marks of the wild fancy 
and extravagant imagination of Dupleix, who had 
made thefe acquifitions.. ' > 

These political errors might have been amend- 
ed. Dupleix, who compenlhted for his dcfedls by 
his great qualities, had acquired fo great an influ- 
ence, that he was offered the perpetual govern- 
ment of the Carnatic. It wasihe moft flouriibing 
province in all the Mogul empire. By Angular 
and fortunate circumffanccs, it had been governed 
fucceflively by three nabobs of the lame family, 
who had been equally attentive to agriculture and 
induftry. General felicity had ,been the refult of 
this miid government and public-fpirited condudl, 
and the public revenues had increafed to twele mil- 
lions *. A flxth part of this fum would have 
been given to Salabat-jing, and the reft would have 
been tor the Company. ' ‘ i 

If the mirtiftry and the idiredion, who alter- 
nately fupported and negleiled their power in 
India, had but been capable of a firm and , fettled 
refolurion, they migliti have lent orders to their 
agent to give up all the remote conquefts, and to 
be content with that important felilcmeni. . It u as 
alone fufficient to give the French a firm eftabhfh- 
ment, acompafi territory in which the fettlements 
would be contiguous, a very large quantity of 
merchandife, provifions for their mrtified towns, 
and revenues fufficient to maintain a body of 
troops, which would have enabled them to fet the 
jealoufy of their neighbours, and the hatred of their 
enemies at defiance. Unfortunately for tliem, 
the court ofVerfailles ordered that Dijplcix fliould 


not' 
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Jj O o Knot accept of the Carnatic, and affairs remained 
as they were before that propofai 
' The fiiuation was criitcal Dupleix was, per 

haps, the only fnan who could fupport himfelf m 
It, or in his (lead the celebrated officer who had 
Ind the greateft fliare m Ins confidence, and was 
b^fl acquainted with his fehemes The contrary 
opinion prevailed Dupleix had been recalled 
The general, who was appointed to conduft the 
Indian war, imagined he muft demolifli a ftrudture 
which ought only to have been fiipported in thofe 
troublefotne rimes, and difeovered Ins defigns in 
fo public a manner, as contributed greatly to 
heighten the imprudence of his refolotions 

This man, whofe ungovern*able temper could 
never adapt ttlclf to circumfiances, had received 
froiyi nature none of thofe qualities that render a 
man fit for command He was governed by a 
gloomy, impetuous, and irregular imaginatiom 
fo that there was a perpetual contrail between his 
convcrfaiion and his proje(5Is, and between lus 
projedts and his adlions Pafiionote, rufpicious, 
jealous, and pofiiive to excefs, he created an uni 
verfal diffidence and dejeiflion, and excited ani-* 
mofities nev er to be fupprefied Hts military ope- 
rations his civil government, his political combi- 
nations, ^11 bore evident marks of the confufion 
of his ideas 

Thc evacuation of the ifland of l^eringliam was 
the principal caiife of the difafters iliat attended 
the \/ar with Tanjour Mafulipatnam, and the 
northern provinces were loft, from having guen 
up the alliance of Salabatjiag The iwierwr 
powers of the Carnatic, who no longer refpedled 
the French for the fake of their old friend tliefu 
bah of me Dccan, completed the general nun by 
elpoufing Ollier interefi^ 

Os 
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* * On the other hand, the French fquadron, though BtO o K 
fuperiorto the Englifti, with which/it had eg- . 
gaged three feveral times without gaining any 
advantage over it, was at laft obliged to leave it 
mafter of the feas, by whicli the fate of India 
'was decided. Pondiclierry, after ftruggling with 
all the horrors of famine, was forced to furrender 
on the 15th of January 1761. Lally had, the day 
before, corrcdlcd a plan of capitulation drawn 
-up by ‘the council} he had named deputies to 
carry it to the enemy’s camp; and, byia contra- 
didlion that was charad^eriftjc of the man} lie gave 
the deputies a letter for the EngHlh general, in 
which he told him, b: ivonld have no capitulatwu 
hecanfe the Enghjb were f tub people that tley would 
not adhere to U. . » t f , ^ 

In taking polTcnion of the place, the conqueror 
■ caufed not only the troops that had defended it, 
but all the French in the Company’s fervice, to 
be {hipped off for Europe ; and, not faiisfied even 
with that revenge, they deftroyed Pondicherry, 
and made that noble city a heap of ruins. , \ 

Thosr of the inhabitants who were fent over 
to France, arrived in defpair, at having loft their 
fortunes, and feen their houfes dcmolifhed as they 
quitted the fhore. Tiiey filled Paris with their 
clamours; they excited the indignation of the 
public againft itlieir governor; they impeached 
.him as the author, of all their mifcries, and ijie 
^folecaufeof the lofs of a flourifhing colony. Lally 
was talvcn up, and^ tried by the parliament. He 
had been accufed of high treafon and extortion ; 
qf thefirft he was acquitted, andoF_the fecond no 
proof could be brought , yet Lally was condemned 
to lofe his head. 

LRTusallv, in the name of humanity, what his 
crime was, that it fhould be punifiiable by law? 

The awful fword>.of jiifticc was not put into the 
‘ ’ ’ I hands 
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BOO Khands of the magiflrate to gratify private reftnt* 
. .^y_‘_f ment. or even tolollow the emotions of public in- 
dignation. The law alone muft point out it’s own 
viftims; aftd, if the clamours of a blind and m- 
cenfed multitude could fway with the judges to 
pronounce a capital fentcnce, the innocent might 
fuffer for the guilty, and there would be no fafety 
for the citizen. In this point of view let us ex- 
amine the fentcnce. ^ 

It declares, that Lally ftands conviflcd of hav- 
ing betrayed the tnterejls of the ktng^ of the fiate, and 
of the India Company. What is meant by betray- 
ing of interefts ? \^iat law is there that makes it 
death to be guilty of this vague and indefinite 
crime No fuch law either does or can cxifi. 
Difgrace from the prince, contempt from the 
nation, and public infamy j thefe are the proper 
punilhments for the man, who, from incapacity 
or folly, has not ferved his country as he ‘ought: 
but death, and that too upon a Jeafibid, is defin- 
ed for crimes of a different nature. i 
The fentcnce further declares, nhat Lally ffands 
convi^cd o/* vexationSy exactions, and abufe of au- 
thority. ^ No doubt he was guilty of thefe m niim- 
bcrlcfs inftanCcs. He made ufe of violent means 


to procure pecuniary aids ; but this money was put 
into the public treafure. ' He injured and opprelTcd 
the chizens ; but he never attempted any thing 
againft their lives, or againfl: their honour. He 
erected gibbets m the market-place, but caufed no 
one to be executed upon therp. 

In faft, he was a rnadman''of a dark and dan- 
gerous caft, an odious and defpicable man; a 

man totally incapable oLcommand. But he was 

neit ler guilty of public extortions nor treafon ; 
and, to ufe the expreffion of a philofopher whofc 

nshl I, hULallj, ,k, mmmm. 

* The 
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The misfortunes that befcl the French in Afia BOOK 
had been forefeen -by all confidcroie men, who . ^ 

i-eflc(5led on the corniptionof the nation. Their 
morals efpecially had degenerated in the toliip-thc roif- 
tuous climate of India. The wars which Dupleix 
had carried on in the inland parts had laid the French, 
foundation of many fortunes The^ were in- 
creafed and multiplied by the gifts which Salabat- 
jing lavilhed on thofc who condudlcd him in 
triumph to his capital, and fixed him on the tlirone. 

The officers who had not (bared the dangers, the 
glory, and the benefits of tliofc brilliant expediti- 
ons, found out an expedient to comfort themfelves 
under their misfortune j wliich was, to reduce the 
fipahis to half the number they were ordered to 
maintain, and to apply their pay to their own 
benefit; which they could eafily do, as the money 
pafled through their hands. The agents for trade, 

■who had not thefe relburces, accounted to the 
Company but for a very fcnall part of the profits 
made upon the European goods they fold, thougli 
they ought to have ^cn all their own; and fold 
them thole in India at a very high price, which 
they ought to have had at prime coft. Thote who 
were intruded with cdlleifling the revenue of any 
p’articular fpot, farmed it themfelves under Indian 
names, or let it for a enfie, upon receiving a hand- 
fome gratuity; they even frequently kept back 
the whole income of fuch eftaies, under pretence 
of fome imaginaiy'robbeiy or dcvallation, wJneb 
had made it impoHible to collcft it. All under- 
takings, of what nature foever, were cLindeflinely 
•agreed upon ; and became the prey of the perfons 
employed in them, who had found means to make 
themfelves formidable, or of fuch as were mod in 
favour, or richeft. The authorized abule that pre- 
vails in India, of giving and receiving prelents on 
the concliifion of every treaty, had multiplied thefe 
tranfailions 
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BOOK tranfa^lions without neceflitj'. The navigators ho 
landed in thofe’ parts, dazzled '■with the fortunes 
winch they (aw increafed fourfold from one voyage 
to another, no longer regarded their fhips, bat as 
- ‘ the means of carrying on trade and acquiriog 

wealth. Corruption was brouglit to .it’s greaiell 
Iteight by people of rank, who had been difgraced 
and ruined at home; but who, being encouraged 
by what they law, and impelled by the reports that 
were brought to them, refblved to'go.themfelves 
into Afia, m -hopes of retrieving their (battered 
fortunes, or of being able to continue their irre- 
gularities with impunity. The perfonal condufl 
ofthediredors made it neceflary for them to con- 
nive at all thefc dUbrders. They were rcproach- 
.ed.with attending to nothing in their office but 
the credit, the money, and the power.it gave 
them; with giving the molt important polls to 
• their own relations, men of no morals, appli- 
cation, or capacity; with multiplying the num- 
ber of fadlors without neceOity ‘and wahoiit 
bounds, to iecure friends in the city and at 
.court; and, lallly, they were accufed of ob- 
■ triiding upon the public commodities which 
might have been hK)ught cheaper nnd better 
in other places Whether the government did 
not know of ilicfe cxcclles, or had not refolu- 
,iion enough -to pul, a flop to them, it was, by 
it's blindnefs or it’s weaknefsj-in fome mcafurc 
, acceflary to the ruin of the affairs of the nation in 
India. It might even witliout injuflicc be charg- 
ed with being the prindp.vl caufe of them, -by 
fending fuch improper perfons to manage nnd de- 
fend an important letilcmeni, v.'hich liad no kl^ 
to fear from it’s own corruption, tlian from th- 
Lnglifli fl:t.ts and aiinics. 

2 The 
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* The ^dvfafters of the CJompany abroad ere ag BOOK! 
gravated by rheir ficuatfon equally diftrersful ^ 

home It was neceflary to reprcfcnt thdfc twofold Meafure* 

» misfortunes to the ptopneiors ^ This difcovery oc-tai.^ by 
cafioned a general defpondency, winch gave 
to a variety of differcnt^lchcmes, all equally ab-b]ith«f- 
furd Tbcf^ feverdl ’Schemes w^re haftily difculT-^'^'" 

ed , nor was it poflible that any of Iherri could be “ “ 
fixed upon by men miuch a ftate of qnccrtainry 
and diffidence The deliberations were carried on 
with too much afpenty * and tvm^» which was of 
fo much confequcnce^ was loft m upbraidings and 
invedlivcs No one could forclee' where thefe 
commotions would end The ftorm at length 
fubfided, and frelh^hopes began tq dawn The 
Comparty, which thfe dnen^ics to -all cxclufive pri- 
vileges wifhed to f^eabolifbcd, and y^hich fo many 
private mtcrefls had <ionfpircd to defiro), flill 
maintained It’s ground ‘but' g 'was put^upon a 
better footing, a circumftance which wasabfo- 
lulcly neceifary , It ^ t J 

Among the caufcs tlia^ had occafioncd the dif- 
treffes of the Compan^, ther^ was one which had 
long been looked upon as the fburce of all the reft , 
this was the dependence^' or ratherftheftav cry, in 
which the government had kept ‘that great body 
for near half a cehtury ^ 5 

Ever fmcc the year']iy23:, the dhcflors ji'^d 
been chofen by the court. In 1730J a‘cdmmiifary 
appointed by^ die king was introduced into the 
admmiftration of the Cohipany From this period 
there was an end to all freedom of debatd , there 
was no longer an^ conneftion between thole who 
had the management of affai^ and the pro- 
prietors, no immediate intercohrfe between the 
managers and the govpnmenr All was direiHcd 
by the influence, and accordihg to \hz views oT the 
court Myftery, that dangerous veil of arbitrary 
VoL II admi- 
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BOOK admlmftratjon, concealed all the operations ; and 
It was not till 1744, tlJat the proprietors were called 
^ '~’^^togeiher. They were imponered to name^lyndics, 
"and to call a general meeting once a jear? but 
they were not better informed of the ilatc of their 
affairs, nor more at liberty todiredl them. The 
power of chufing the diredlors was ftill veiled m 
the crown, and inftead of one commiflary, the 
king chofe to have two. ^ ' - 

From this time two ^rties were formed. Each 
commiffary bad Ins* own fcheme, his own fa- 
vourites, and endeavoured to get his own pro- 
jedls adopter!.^ Hence arofe divifions, intrigues^ 
informations, 'and ^animofitie?, which, thongli 
tliey onginaied in Paris, extended as far as IndiaJ 
and tliere broke out in a^manner fo fatal to the 
nation. 1 • , . 

j The mimftry,'fhocked at fiich a number of 
abufes, and weary ^of thofe'endlefs contefts, at* 
tempted to, remedy them*. ,It was imagined he 
had fuccceded, by appoiniing a third commiflary* 
This expedient, however, ferved only to Incrcafe 
the evil Def^lifm had prevailed while there was 
but one ; dividon enfued on the nomination of 
two, and from the moment three were appoint- 
ed, all was anarchy and confufion. They 
reduced to two, and pains were taken to preferve 
harmony ^ as much as , pofiible between them , 
and in i7’64 there' was but one, when the pto 
prictors defued that the* Corhpany might b* 
brought back to ii*s original form by refioring tt*s 
freedom. • ^ ^ ‘ 

They , venturc<l to reprefent to^the govemmenT, 
that they might impute the difaflcrs and errors of 
the Company ^to themfelves, as the proprietor^ 
had n^ been concerned Tn the management of 
their affairs; that they could never be carried on 
moft advantageoufly both’ for them and for the 

Rate, 

2 
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ftate, till this could be}done with freedom, anduo OKi 
tiU an immediate mtercourfe was eftablifhed bc- ^. ^ 

tween the proprietors and the dircflors, and be- ’ ^ 
tween the directors and the mmiftr} \ that when- 
ever there was an intermediate perfon, the orders 
giv^n on one part, and the icporis made on the 
other, would necefiardy, m pafling through his 
hands, itake a ttnd^ure jof his owq private views 
and inclinations, fo thnt he would always be, m 
fad, the real and foie diredor of the Company , 
that fuch a diredor, not being himfelf perfonatly 
concerned in the affairs of the Company, or not 
being a competent judge of them, \yould always 
facrificethe welfare and true intereft of trade, to 
add to the tranfient pomp of his appointment, and 
tp fecure the favour of placemen , that, on the con- 
trary, every thing might becKpeded from a free 
dircdion, chofen by the proprietors, ading under 
ihcir infpedion, and m concert with them, and 
fubjed to no kind of reftramt > , ) ' 1 

The government was fenfible of the iruth^ofi 
ihcfe rcafons^ It fecured the freedom of the Com-* 
pany by a folcmn t^did , and fomc regulations 
were made, to put the diredion of it under a new 
form (111,-*! I 

Thf intention of thefc ftnlutcs wns, that the 
Company might no longer J>e rilled by men, uho 
often \/cre nor worthy to be it’s fadors, jhat the 
government mighr no furthcrj interfere than to 
proted It, that It might be alike preferved froim 
that flaverj under winch n had fb long been op- 
prefTed, and from that fpirii of myftcry, which 
Ind perpetuated it's corruption , tl^at there fhould 
be a conflant mtercourfe between the diredors 
and the proprietors, that Pans, depri\cd of the 
advantage enjoyed by the capitals ofoih^r com- 
mercial nations, of being a lea port, migfit ac- 
quire a knowledge of trade m free and peaceable 
Lz aUemblies, 
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book ancmblies } thal tl« citizen miglit form juft no- 
. lions of that pov^cTful tie tbat- conncfls ail na- 
* lions rogcilier, and, by informing liimfclf of 

the fonrees of public profperity, learn to re- 
fpeft the niercbanl tthofc operations contribute 
to it, and to defpife the ‘ jirofeflions that are dc- 
ftfiidllve of it. I • ' ' _ 

. Thesit wife* regulations <-v-.cre attended -with 
happier conrcqucnccs than could polTibly be cx- 
pefted. A* great adliviiy was obferved on all 
lldes, '' During the five years that the new 
dirc^ion 'laftcd,*’thc Tales produced annually 
1 8,000,000 livres *. ’ They had not been fo con- 
fiderable* even in thole times which had been look- 
ed upon as the moft profperous; for, froni 1726 
to 1736^ incltilively, they had amounted to no 
more than 437,376»284livrcsf, which makes up- 
©■nan asernge, in pelcciand war, 14,108,912 1 
livres 3 jear. * i 

Imminent diftrcfswas, liowcvcr, concealed un- 
der ihts^ appearance of* profperity.* When this 
was fufpeded,^ and 'endeavours were made to 
afeertain the matter, -it was found that the Com- 
pany, Hon ' renewing it’s irade,'\v.is^more indebted 
than it had been fuppoled. This is a circum* 
ftance common to all mercantile bodies, vvhofe 
tranfailions arc complicated, cxtenfive,’and car- 
ried on ’in diftant countries. Tliey liavcfcarce 
ever a juft* idea of- their fnuaiion. Whether this 
miftake be to be attributed to the fraud, negledl, 
or incapacity of their agents, certain it is, that 
it takes place almoft Univerfally. The confufion 
is ftiU increafed by the. calamity of war.* Tliat 
which tile French had been fuftaining in' India, 
had been tedious and unfuccefsful. The ex- 
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fpences and depredations of it were but imperfefl- book 
ly known , and the Company began their opera- , 
tjons, reckoning upon a larger capital than they 
pofiefied. - > 

This miftake, ruinous in itfcif, was followed 


by other fatal errors, which arofe, perhaps, from 
not having fufficiently refleded on the revolutions 
that had happened recently in India. '*The Com- 
pany flattered themfelves that their fales would 
amount to twenty-five millions of hvres*, and 
they were below eighteen millions -h. ^They flat- 
tered themfelves,' that the European 'commoditfes 
would be fold for fifty per cent, more than they 
had coft, while tliey fcarce fetched their original 
price. They flattered themfelves with a profit of 
cent, per cent, upon the productions that fliould 
be brought into our climates, and it amounted to 
no more than feventy-two per cent. ' ' / 

All thefe mifcaiculations arofe from the ruin 


of the French credit In India, 'and from the exor- 


bitant power of the vfdlonous nation that had 
lately fubdued thofe diftant regions: jfrom* the 
Tiecelfity there frequently was of taking uipon 
credit bad merchandize from the Englifh mer- 
chants,’ twho were endeavouring' to, convey to 
Europe thq immenfe fortunes they had amafled in 
Afiaf from the impoflibllity of prqcunng funds 
neceflary for carrying ’on the tride'Vithout giv- 
ing an exorbitant intereft: frorn the obligation 
the Cornpany were under of fapplymg provifions 
for theiflcs’of France and Bourbon, which ad- 


vances were flowly and lU paid by ^ the govern- 
ment, 'as well as the gratifications granted to them 
for their exports and imports ^ ‘ ' 

<■ ^ Lastly, according to the plan ofthe diredlors, 
ihe cxpcnces neceflary for the carry'ing on of 
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^ 9 ,? ^ trade, and for rhe matntainrng of fovcrcignty, 
i • were not' to exceed four millions of livres*, 
whereas they amounted to more than twice that 
fum. The cxpenccs (or maintaining the right of 
fovereigniy might even be carried much bejoad 
this in fimirc, fince in their nature they were 
capable of being extended nnd incrcafcd m con- 
formity with the political views of the monarch, 
the foie judge of tlicir importance and ne- 
celliiy. » I 

^ In fueV a fitiiation, it was impoflible that the 
diforderly fiatc of the aflairs of the Company 
fliould not be more and more increafed, Their 
ruin, as well as that of their creditors, was upon 
the point of being completed, when government, 
warned by the repeated loans they were continually 
renewing, determined to inquire into the fiate of 
their finances. As (bon as it became acquainted 
'vith them, jt was thowglii proper to fufpend their 
exclufive privilege of trade with India. Let u* 
now examine what was the condition of the Com- 
pany at that period. ’ 

Softhe' <746* the number of (hares amounted 

company 5^*268. At that pcHod the'minlftry, who, in 

*7.46* 1747* 1748, had given up to the pro- 

1. Thejf nnetors rh». f .t._ /V-?.. if 


“““ '740* uuo given up to tne pro- 
-d. Thcr prietors the produce of the (hares and bondswhich 
were their nronertv T..i;nr,.,:n — j r,..Aiip 


ftjteatthai* - r’-''***'-'' uiuics auu oonus wii'wi 

feriod. were their property, TeHnqui(hed in their favour 
the (hares and bonds thcmfclves, to the number 
* *>835 rogelher, to indemnify them for the ex* 
^i”'? incurred during the laftHvar. 
■Uicic (hares having been cancelled, there remaio- 
cd but 38,432. . T ’ , 

Company obliged them to 
make a call of 400 livrcsfper (hare. Upwards 
or 34.000 (hares qnfwercd the call. .The 4O00 
that did not were reduced, by the terms of the cdiSt, 
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which impowered the Company to make the call, B O O K 
to five-eighths of the value of thofc which had paid , , 
fo that by this operation the number was'reduced 
to 36,^20 whole fiiares and fix eighths. 

The dividends on the fhares ‘of the French 
company, as of all other companies, have varied 
according to circumftances In 1722 it was too 
livres(fl) From 1723 to 1745 It was 150 From 
174610 1749 It was 70(e) From j 750 to 1758 it 
was 80 (t/) From 1759 to 1763 it was 40(0 » and 
in 1764, It was but 20 livrcs(/) This account, 
fliews that the dividend^ and the value of the 
•ftock, which always kept pace with it, was ne' 
ccffanly affedlcd by the ha2ards of trade, and the 
fludluation of popular opinion Hence tliat pro- 
digious rife and fall in the price of the fhares, 
which fell m one year from two hundred (^) to 
one hundred piftoles (A), then rofe to 1800 Ji- 
vres(i), and foon after fell to 700 (^) Yet, m 
the midfr of thefe revolutions, the frock of the 
company vvas much the fame But tins is"" a ciU 
culation which the public never makes. , It is de- 
termined by the circumftance of thej^prefent mo- 
ment, and It’s confidence, as well as it’s fears, arc 
always exaggerated, ^ " , 

The proprietors, who were under apprehenfions 
ofhaving theirfortunes reduced to half in one day, 
would no longer run the rifqiiesof fiich a fituation. 

In laying in a frefii frock to trade with, they de- 
Iired to fecure the remainder of their fortune m 
fuch a manner, as that the (hares fhould at all 
times bear a fettled pnee, and an mterefr that 
could be depended upon. The government fettled 
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BOO K-ihis matter by ancdjft ifiiicd outm Auguft 1764. 

V _. TheXI^Ith aritclc cxprcfsly /a)S» That, lofccure 
the proprietors a fettled income indc^ndent of 
all future ctents of trade, a Maent fundfijould 
be detached from that portion of the coniraA 
which was then free, to fccurc to ever)’ (hare a 
capital of 1^00 U\ res (a), and an intcrcil of 80 
Iivres (b) , ,and that neither that tnterejl^ 1 or tint ca- 
ptain Jiculds tn tiny enfet or for any cavji ^Jhatfo- 
ever-t be anfi^erable for fuel engagements as tleconi' 
pany might enter into after the date of tJis ediH. 

The company, therefore, owed for 36,920 (hares 
end fix eighths, at the rate of 80 Iivres (e) per (hare, 
an mtere(tamQunttngtoa,95!^,6^6oIt\rcsCd) They 
paid for their fevcral comrafts 2,7 27,506 li\ res (e)t 
which made in all 5,681,166 hires (/) of perpe- 
tual annuities. Tlie life annuities amounted to 
3,074,899 litres (,?) The fum total of all thefe 
life annuities and annual piyments ssas ilfti 
8,756,065 hvres(i>). lo what manner the com- 
pany railed money to anfwer their fcicral de- 
mands, (hall be the (ubjc6l: of our next inquiry 
That, great bod), which had been much too 
deeply concerned m Law’s feheme, had ad\ anced 
him 90,000,000 of Iivres (;) "When that ^(lem 
failed, the government m^dc o%er to them m pay- 
ment the oxclufive (ale of tobacco, which then 
brought in ihrecTOilhons a >ea^, but they were 
left without a capital to trade with This Lept 
them in a flatcof inaAion till 1726, when thego- 
\ ernment lent them it’s alfiftance The rapid pro« 
grefs they made pllonifbed all nations, and feemed 
to promife them a fuperiorjty over the mod fiou- 

(*2) 651 ,3$, 
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t'ifhing conjpanies. ,< This opinion, which j\vas thcB O p K 
general one^ emboldened ,ihe pidprietdre to’com*: " ^ 

plain jhat' tlie'ir dividends were not doubled and 
trebled.' They'tlidught, aswdl as'the public, that . 
thekihg;s treafury was.enTiched wUh thcir^lpoils* 

The profound jfecrecy witb;Which every thing was^ 
carried bn, ^eatly (Ircnglheried theie furmifes. 

. The breaking-out ot the war between , France 
and England, in 1744, diflblvcd the charm. The 
miniftry, too much cnibarrafled.in their own’af- 
fairs to think of doing any thing for the Company^ 
left it 'to. extricate I'itfelf. '.Then, indeed, every 
one was furprited to fee ihat’Coloflus ready to fall, 
which had never yet met with any fhock, and 
whofe-greateft misfortune had been the lofs of 
two' (hips -of-a ' moderate* value. ' The company 
>vould have been ruined, had not the government, 
in 1*7471 declared, itfelf their debtor in thefumof 
’i 80,600,000 of livres (ti), and engaged to pay them 
the int’creib.of.'that fitm for ever at five 
Thia engagement, which was'in lieu oftheexclu- 
fiye.laleor tobacco; is^fo'imporiant a point in the 
hiftory of' the company^ that it would riot be fuf. 
*ficieritly, illuflratcd, if we did -not trace the matter 
furthk back'.- V ’ 

'-^ THEiifebf tobacco, which was introduced into 
Europe ;after thedilcovery of America, ‘ma'de no 
very rapid progrefs m France, The confumption. 

.was fo {mail, ,'that the lirfl: ^contraft,.’ which began 
.the firft of December, 1 674, arid ended thefirft of 
Oftober 1680, brought in but 50,060 livres (I/) to 
the government the twoArft years, and 600,006 (r) 
the fouriaft j though the right of flaniping pevyter 
had been joined to this' privilege. ' This farm of ' 
the revenue- was -confounded with the general 
. , * , ■' ' 

' .*’(«) ■i.soo.cool,". ' 6si 8d. 

• ‘Wai.TOol. ' '' ^ 

farms 
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BOOKfarms till 1691, when it ftill remained iinite? 
. tliem« and was rated at 1,500,000 livres (j) a 

3'ear., In 1697, it became once morc a feparate 
farm on the fame terms, till 1709, when it was 
increafed to 100,000 livres {h) more, till 1715. It 
v.as then renewed for three years only. The two 
firft years ought to have produced 2,000.000 of li- 
vres (f),^ and the !all 200,000 {d) morel At that 
period' it was increafed 104,020,000 livres (e) a 
year ; but this laded only from the firft of Odlober 
1718 10 the firft of June 1720- Tobacco then 
became a mercantile commodity all over the king- 
dom, and continued fb till the firft of September 
•1721. During this ftiort interval, private peribns 
laid in fuch a ftoclt, tliar, when it came to be farmed 
out again, it could be done but at a moderate price. 
•This contraft, which was the eleventh, was for nine 
years, to commence on the firft of September 1 7ai» 
end con'inue to the firft of Oiftobcr 1 750 'The far- 
mers were to give 1,300,000 livres (/) for the firft 
thirteen months; 1,800,000 (^) forthe fecond j'e^r, 
2,500,000 ib) for the third 5 and 3,ooo,ooo.(/) 
for each of the laft fixycars. This agreement did 
not take place, becailfc the India company, to 
whom the governmentowed 90,000,000 livres (A), 
which had been depofited in the royal treafury in 
demanded the farm of tobacco, which liad 
then been made over to them for ever, and which, 
uom particular events, they had never yet en- 
joyed. Their petition wasfound'to be juft, and 
iliey obtained what they fo v'armly folicited. 

-n ft ** thcmfelves, from the 

tint ol October 1723, to the laft day of Septem- 
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her 1730. The produce during that Tpace wasBOOK 
50,083,967 livres 11 fous 9 deniers (^z) ; which. 
made 7,154,55^ Hvres 10 fols '3 den. \b) a year; 
out of this muft be dediidted yearly^ ^i04.2yg6^\. 

19s. 6d. (r) for the charges of preparing the land. 

These charges were Co enormous, that it was 
thought the bufinefs, which grew every day more 
confiderable, would be better fin the hands of the 
iarmers-general, who would manage* it at lels ex- 
pcncc by means of the clerks they employed for 
Either purpofes. The company accordingly farmed 
it for eight years, at the rate of 7,500,000 livres (^f) 
for each of the firft four years, and 8,000,000 W 
foreadt of the four laft. This contradl vvas.con- 
tinue’d upon the fame terrtis till the month of June 
1 747 ; and the king promifcd to account with the 
•company for the incrcafe of die produce, as foon 
asitlhould be known and afcertatned. 

At this period, the king united the tobacco 
farm to his other duties, creating and alienating, 
ibrihe ufc of the company, an annuity of nine 
milligns (/) for ever,' upon a capital of an hundred 
hud eighty millions {g). This large compenlaiion 
was thought to be due to them for the old debt of 
ninety millions (A) ; for the overplus of the profit 
upon thetobacOT farm, from 1738 to 1747; and 
to indemnify them for the expcnces of the negroe 
trade, for the lofles the)' had fufiained during the 
war, for their giving .up the cxclufu’c privilege ef 

ton duty, which had been fiifpended ever fmee the 
)car 1731. Yet this compenlhiion has been thought 
inadequate byfomeof'the proprietors, who have 
difeovered, that ever fince the year 1758, upwards 

(a) Abo-: j8s. io4. (4) Aboat 29S.JS0I. 173. hU 

(r) About 115,7901. 43. ad, (rf) jia,sooI. 

(0 3JMJ3I. 6t. 8d, t/-) 375,0001. ’ 

U) (A) 3,753,00=1. 
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BO^OKrf 11,700,000 ponnds weight of tobacco haw 
, — been aMually (b,d in the kingdom at three IfvresM 
a pound, though it had been bought for twcntt- 

feven livres (i) a hundred. ' ? , 

"Ihe nation was of a very direrent opinion. Tire 
direflors, who prevailed upon government to ac- 
knowledge fo large a debt, have bwnaccufed of 
facrificing the mtereft of the public to that of a 
evamf who in'our days Ihonid 

a" '"^2 accufation were well or ill- 

eirr mn haahogetherneedlefs, (inceevery 

r has been made 

S .he !■ Mr ‘“‘S""'' '0 obferve, ahat It was 
ficed hv fhe'n"'' '°'e ‘ibptoperly facrr- 

toanfwer Company was enabled 

whmlf t w |>756.o65livres (d) lutb 

Sni “"“plus «- 

hvres fe^ of n '0 about 1445000 

iivres (tf) of net revenue. \ r 

deb« to thl'^'’ r private fimple-contraft 
?hev I ad in wT"-" C/) ; bm 

70 « e ™ '1"'*'’ 3" ” io *hts m till in, 

tha’t bcfide ih'e acknowledged, 
X fom -n '’“hio, there was 

cordinnlv ili.^' nature of the fecurities. Ac- 
that if «'au ! h"' '’'P"^"’- 
ments of the Comranf '"f®d 

Kn millionsof livres^i?’ ihi' ^ ’ '“w"'.''. 

been loft, or rh, ri,- ’ “" aims of which hare 

fortunately oerlfheA^""?"’^ themfelves.have uiv- 
fo frequemlv ‘ll! «™'ntiondthat happen 

ruaa,^ed"' ^rnSlf„ • 1^'== been 

“'P'«“S what was due to the Com- 
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pan5'iri‘Europe, fin ‘America, ’and in the' Indies, “B 
havc-vnot becn.'much'more'confiderable'j' and if, 
the ifles of. France and • Eourbori'were ever able to; 
pay thei7ito6,bo6 livres (fl),they‘6we,Mthe .injury' 
upon ’ this.* point ^would not .'have^been of ''much ’ 
conlequence. ’.“'I'-i .’.m t » . • 

♦ The . only- wealth of^ the ’Company confifted' 

therefore rinv moveable and ' unmoveable ‘ effefts,*' 
to the amount, of about twenty millions (/-jirand' 
•in ihepiofpeftjof'the.extinftion'of' the lifeanmi- , 
itics;, which in time mufl: bring in three miIlionS(<rj' 
a' year,!' The- ad^uaLvalue^of. this- article might' 
beTCckoned'equal to a clear’capital of -thirtymilH-' 
ons (< 0 .‘- i '••. ."t ' • ' - ' •" '* 

* lNpEpENDENT~bf;there properties,- the Com- 
^ny enjoyed'-ifome -very beneficial 'rights.- 'The' 
cxclufiw falefof coflee.'had b'een grantM' them ^ 
buV as' 'public utility' reqiiired‘ that an exception' 
(hbUldt be made:nti-.i736,;''Hth. regard to coffee 
imported from the American* iflands, ' they ob-- 
tained,-by way of 'TOmpehfationj a -yeariy fum'oC 
56,600 livr« (fjj-iivhichi was-ftlways duly •paid.'^ 
Even’the’privilege for-iMocha xoffte was cancel-’’ 
.ledi'in 17^7^. ’.the -goverhmcnt^.'having'. allowed- 

the'nmportation ’ofr that of'-the • Levant. ' -The' 
Company, obtained no • indemnification on'this ac-? 
count..’ /’ ' •' vV -(r- 

‘ 'The Y shad -experienced a -greater lofs the year 
before. In 1720 they had been invefted^with- 
the t foie • right of tranrporting'- flaves to-’the 
American, colonies.- .This fyftem’Ibon'appe'ared- 
. to-be erroneous and'it.was agreed,*, that ’all th^ 
mcrchants'in .the’ kingdom, ffiould-- be at-liberty’ 
to carry Ion thV'flave trade,- upon -condition of- 
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B.oo Kidding a piftole (it), per ;headrto thcthirtccWlI--; 
. vres (^) granted out of tlie royal treafury.' Suppofing 
that 15,000 negroes.wcrc dlfpofed of ever}' year, 
in.the French -iflands, thisimadta cicar income- 
of.£ 45 »ooo.. hvres (f) ,for the'Comjsany. •’’This' 
bounty, which was allowed them for a trade.thcy-y 
were not concerned'in, was' taken. ofT in 1767 ,' 
and was made up to* them by a more reafbnablc' 
equivalent. , ? ./■ • ; 

' At the firft formation of the Company they had 
obtained a gratuity of 50 livres (d) upon every ton , 
ofigoods they ntould export, „and of !-75 (A.upqn- 
every ton they /ho(jld import, from abroad. ^Thel 
miniflry,^ upon the fnpprcflion of the bountyvUponj 
negroes, increafed the gratuity.upon every tonek- 
ported to 75 -Jivres (/),• and -upon every ton im-: 
ported to 80 (^).i Jf we rate both' at 6 cbdVonsa; 

fhall find a:prodiicc of aboveid million (i)i 
fyr.the Company, incIudirig'tKe. 50’,000 livres(f)' 
they received upon the doffee.. r\‘; ♦;>,./ .'I'.-r- i! 
•^WHILE the income of the Company remained^ 
entire, their cxpenccs wcrcicflened./- .By^thcedift- 
of t 7 ^ 4 » ^hc iflnnds ofvFrance and'Bourbon were, 
become the! properly of :the government, which., 
engaged to fortify jand defend .them,. • By.‘thii' 
surangerrieat;the Gomi^ny was exonerated of twdi 
, millions (i)-a'.ycar; without the lead detriment- 
i'fiands enjoyed in Jiliofe ,two_ 

• ■ 3 VtTH all.thele.j|ceraingly profperous circum- 
anecs, the debts of. the Company were'daily tn- 
not.poffibly Have fupported-. 
without the alfiftance of government. But 
ior fome time paa.tire council of Leu is XV. had 


. is.aj/; 
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appeared to be’ very.indifferent about the exigence g-o O/IC 
of that great ibody., ' At laft' a decree of. council iv.' • 
was ilTued,' bearing date Jthe i3thof Aughfi: 
by wbichvihe king fuTpended^.the ^cxclafive privi- 
lege. 'of ihci India Company,' and. granted to? all 
l^is.fubje^ls .the. liberty of n'avigating and trading 
beyond the.Ca^ of, Good Hope, However, .in 
granting .this vUncxpcdled, '•freedom', '.'thei govern-' 
ment thought proper jfd, lay. 'it ’undersfomc re-; 
•ftfairitJ'.'iTJiefdecfee 'which opens'ihif'riew 'tfaft 
id 'private .'navigatorsi requircSiibem‘^'io,iprdvidd 
rh'emfelves with ipaflpor’ts,;, which jatc.to* be -given’ 
ilietn gratis by ..‘the dirc^ors'bCthe India ‘Cpni'-j 
pany. -..Jt-’bbliges Vtliem 'id" make their ,.rerurns*to^ 
lyrCjirOricni, jahd.hb ., where' elfc..'-' It ‘.ellablilhes 
a duty by ;waybf Iridulto'dn all^goods imported 
from. India VA^hich,- by aTecond decree of ebun- 
cili .iflued: on.hhe.'fixthi of ,Sepiernber’ follo'wing, 

."^yas fixed' .at five.Vpep cent!’ dp all .go^s' coming 
^rbm India and ChinaVdnd-at three per cent, upon 
all cdfpmodities’df, theigVowth of ib'c’; ^fiands of 
ITranbe arid IBourb’dn., , r!-, . V . 

THE_dccrce;br'the' J31I1 of-Aiiguft,' by. only^TheCoTi- 
^ifpcri'ding the jpriyil'ege.bf the’ Company,- Icem-^P^Y 
ed.to'leaye'.td ^ihc proprietors .the. :po\ver' of re-^of 
fuming it«: butas they faw no probability of everjingtheir 
being ■able'td.do .fhis,' they jwilely dcterminedlto 
liquidate 'thcir'conccrris in fuch a- rnarinef," Vs to^heiref- 
feciire their, creditors, arid- ih’e femains/of fth’eirfe^^stogo- 
bwn fortunes. ’ / Vj ’ '■ ‘j 

/.;FoR'thispurpbrerth'eyjOf^rcdto^give.up to the 
king '.all the CorripanyV\fhip^‘thin^.‘m number; 
all the warchoufes 'and othefbuildings'' belonging' 
to ijierri'at Pprt rOric'nt 'and tri IndV;'^* the.pro- ■ 
perty of theif faflories,' with' ih^ itia’nufafiuVes de- 
pendent on them; all navarand'rriilitafy Iforcs; 
andjjaftly, two tboufand four hundred and fifty 
^ves which. 'they had -in the dllands. ' All thefe 
V 'T ‘ • ‘"-'v ■'*' articles 
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B 0^0 IC articles v\cre valued at thirty millions (a) by tlw 
^....^^^proprietors, who at the lame time demanded tha 
payment of 16,500,000 livres (^) which vfcre due 
to them by the goverrmcnt. 

The king agreed to the propofal, but chofelo 
leflen the purchafe-money : not that the eftefis were 
not of ftill greater value while they remained iri 
the hands of' the Company; but being made 
ever to the government, they brought an addi- 
tional mcnmbrance upon it So that, inftcad of 
46,500,000 livres (r), which the proprietors de- 
manded, the prince, to clear all adcounts with 
thern, created a perpetual annuity for their bene- 
fit of 1,200,000 livres (d), upon a capital of thirty 
millions (e). ‘ Tbeedift for that purpofe was liliied 
in January 1770 ‘ ' 1 

This, new cortlraft’the Company mortgaged 
tor twelv^ millions (/), which they borrowed upon 
hfe annuines at ^ten per cent knd'bya lottery in' 
February following This money was borrowed 
to enable them co^lBI the engagements they had 
entered into when jhey undertook, the laft expedi- 
tions but^it was mfufticient j To that, findingf 
tliemrelves utterly unable to raife niore, the pro- 
prietors, atiheir meeting on thevth of April 1770, 
made over theif^whole property to the king, ex- 
cept the capital that had been morigaged to the 
proprietors of the fhares '' 

The principal articles comprilcd in this'cefllon, 
conlifted m the abolition of 4,200,000 livres U) m 
Me annuities , m that part of the contrad of nine 
millions (/i) which exceeded the capital of the 
of Pans, m the India goods 
wn«h < ® '"l *770 and 1771, fuppofed to be 

worth ^ 26,000,060 of livres (r j , and, laftly, m 
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three or four millions (a) of debts, to be called m B O o K. 
from debtors either folvcntor inlblvent, in India, . 
in the ifles of France and Boutbon, and at San 
Domingo. The 'proprietors engaged at the fame 
time to furnifh the king with a furh of 14,768,00c) 
livres(^), to be raifed by wayof acall, which was 
fixed at 400 livres (c) per (hare. The government, 
in accepting thefe feveral offers, engaged on their 
part to pay nil the perpetual and life annuities 
which the Comp«’iny was bound tb pay } all their 
other engagements, 'amounting to about forty- 
five millions (rf)j all the penfionsand Half-pays 
granted by the Company, amounting'to 80,000 
hvres (f) a year 5 and lafily, to ftand to all the 
charges and rifques attending a liquidation that 
muft neccfiarily continue fomc years ,i * 

• The capital of each (hare, which, by tile edift 
of Auguft 1 764, had been fixed at 1 600 Jivres {/)< 
bearing an intereft of 80 livres (^), the )tihg now 
raifed to 2500 Hvres (6), bearing an iniereft of 1 25 
livres (/ ) a year. The new intereft was made (bb- 
jcift to a dedudion of a tenth, and.it wasj agreed 
that this deduftion . fhould be annually appropri-. 
aied to the, paying, off the (hares by lot, on the 
footing of their capital of 2500 Jivres (.t) ; fo that 
the tntereft on the (hares thus paid off, would in- 
creafe the finking fund till the whole of the fiiarc? 
was finally liquidated. , . v 

»Thcse ^.Tcfpeftive conditions afe recorded in a 
decree of council o'f the 8th of AQril,. including.a 
report of the deliberations holden the day before 
in a general meeting of the proprietors, and con- 
firmed by letters patent, bearing date the zzd of 
the iame month. In confequence of ihefe ogree- 
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B’o 9 K ments, the call has been paid, a fufHciency for the 
. _prelmbarrcmdtu of the ftiarcs, to the number of 
two hundred and twenty, 'has been taken out 
every year, and the fimplc'Conirndl debts of the 
Company ‘have been pundlually paid when' they 
became due* ^ - t - > 

• From all ihcfc particulars, it is no eafy matter 
to form an idea of the acTual mode of exigence 
of tjie India'Com|wny, and, of the legal (late of 
the trade they carried on. Tins Company, which 
at prefent has no property, no bufinefs, no obicfl,' 
Cannot ’lio^veycr be confidercd as being ‘entirely 
deflroyed, Jfince the proprietors have referved ihe 
joint ftock that was rmortgaged for their fharesy 
and that they have a common chclf* and deputies 
to luperintend their intercfls. On the other hand,' 
their charter has bacn fufpendedv but it is only 
fufpended, and* is not-inclnded among-^the artH 
clcs which ^the Company hds ceded' to ^ the king! 
Tlie law*by svliich’ic vvas’granied ts dill in'fbrc^j 
and the flilps *tliat 'ore fitted 'out for the Indian 
Teas, Cannot fail without a permidlon in the nafne-, 
of the Company. So that the freedom which has 
been^igranted »s but a precarious'’one j and If tliC 
pro^rifetofs fltould offer to refume their trade, wiili 
a fufficient Hock to carry it on, iheywould havd 

^ an undoubted right to do itlwithout any new law 
to impower them. But except this nominal tight, , 
which in faft"is much the fame as iif it did not 
exilt, as tile iproprietors are not in a condition to 
exercife It',” all their other rights, properties, and 

agones, are now m the hands of government. 

* Ne V fe rthrCcSs, the voyages to India have been 
ttill contjnucd, although the fyftem of policy had 
notprevioufly paved the way forthe free trade that 
was to fuccced the monopoly. If found principles 

mode of 

trading had been attempted, it would have been 

•-neceflary 
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neceflhrytto fubftltute infenfiblj, and by degrees, B O O k 1 
tbe private merchants to the Company. '^Thfey . 
fhould ’have been enabled to acquire knowledge 
Upon the different branches of a trade with which 
theyHvere yet unacquainted. They fhould have 
been allowed time to form connexions in'’ the 
faXories/ They fhoold have been encouraged, 
and, as''it'wcrej conduced in the firft expediti- 
ons. ' i- ' ' , ^ ^ 

b'T^H-is want of ’fbrefight milfl: be one of the 
principal caiiles which have retarded the progrefs 
bfUh'd' free trade, tartd Avhich perhaps' have prei 
X’erited'it front being lucrative when it becamd 
more extenfive : ' it's tranfaXions haVe been tarried 
bn m-thofe faXorie’^ t^llich 'Vvere pcevioufly occu- 
pied by the mbnopoliiing'Cdmpany. - Let us take 
a curfdty \ie\v of tliofe fettlements, beginning with 

it!i 'ff.si’ i : 'i.-* ‘ ^ 

lu BbiiwEEN the pTovlnces^bf Qnara and Calicut', Prefent 
lies a diftriX. which extends eighteen leagues along 
^the coaft, "hii'd fevXii'-dr'eight ^lea^es 'at moft inujoathe 
thC'inland pans.' .Th^'cOuhtryywliich is'very un-«oaf of’ 
'cqlial, 'hboiirtds^tfith'peppcr and cocoa-trees. <it Malabar, 
is'divided into fevcrahlefe'dillfiXsi fubjeX to as 
mtiAy' Indian lords, Kvlrb ate all vaifals to the houfe 
.of Colaflfy.’i The head df->tlii3 'Bramin family is 
always tok.*dnfine' his wholfc attention to what con- 
cerns theiAvoiIhip of nhe’gOdS. ’It would be be- 
neath his dignity to doop to profane matters} and 
'the reitiS’Of government are given' to his neareft 
relation. 3 The couritry*is divided into^wo pro- 
-vifiOcs: 'Jn the largeft,*called the Irouvenate, is 
_ihb faXory of 1 Telhcherry, ‘where ihe'’‘Englifii 
purchafe annually fifteen lumdred weight of pep- 
per; and the faXory of Cananor, which the l)a:ch 
have hately fold forabovit 250,000 Uvres"*, because 
ii was an incumbrance to them. 

• 10,4161.^135 Ad. ’ 
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BOOK The fecond province, ’called Catenate, extends 
, but five leagues along the coaft. Here the French 
were called in by the natives in 1722; withaview 
to engage them to adl againft the Enghfli j but an 
accommodation having taken place, and -made 
their aflifiance iinnecellary,,thcy .wete forced to 
relinquifh a poll where they promifcd themfclvcs 
fome advantages. Fired with refentmenl and 
ambition, they* returned in great numbers m 
1725, and eftablifhed ihemfelves fword-in-hand 
on the mouth of the river Mahe. Notwiihfland* 
ing this of violence,' they obtained of. the 
prince, who governed that difirift, an cxcliifive 
light to the pepper trade.. This fav'our was fo 
great an advantage to them, that it gave rife to a , 
colony of '6,000 Indians, who cultivated ,6t350 
cocoa .trees, 3,967 arcka, .and 7,762 , pepper- 
trees. Such was the (late of this fettlement, when 
the Englifh made ihemiclvcs > mailers of it in 

, . ' ■ , 5 . 

The fame fpirit of deftrufiion that .they had 
Ihewn all their conquefis, influenced them at 
Mahe. i Their intention was.tto pull down the 
Ijoufcs, and difperfe the inhabitants. .The fo\c- 
reign of that coimiiy dilTuaded them from tlicir 
L A!! spared, except the fortifications 
.When the French returned to their fadtory, they 

' i, in the fame condition as 

they had left it. , ^ ^ 

Mahe isfurroimdea'with.hiils, on which'were 

creaed five fons,.that,no longer exift. Theft 
works were too numerous, though fome prccau- 
m 3bfo inely neceflary. Jt is not proper 
rli/. 'be depredations of 

dfr formerly attempted to piun- 

thrmC-k. * inteniions, in order to put 

thcmfelvMrmdcrtheproteaion of the Englilhot 

' ' . Tclhchcriy, 
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Tcllichcrry, which is but three miles diftant from book 
M ahe." ' j 

■ Beside the podsTcquifite to‘'fecurc the place 
kfelf, ‘ic is very neceflary to fortify the entrance 
of' the river.- ’ Since the Maratias have got ports 
of their own, they^nfeft the'lca about Malabar 
with their piracies. Thofe 'banditti even attempt 
to land wherever they think' there is fome booty 
to be got . ' tMahe would not-' be fecure frorn their ■ 
attacks, if it contained moneyibrdjmmoditics to 
' tempt them,-' •’ ■ < •, 

- 'THE''French might make themfelves 'ample 
amends for any ekpend^ they (honld incur, if they 
did bllt^carry on their trade with fpirit and Ikill.' 

» Their fadlory isiihe rbeft ‘fituated for the pepper 
trade" j ‘and* the couniry 'would' afford 2,500,000 
pounds weight of 'that commodity.’ What could 
not be confumed in Europe might be fold in. China J 
on the.Red'Sea, and at Bengal;' 'A pound of pep- 
per would coft them twelve tbus*, and they would 
• leil it for twenty-five o'r thirty d*, ' *’ '' 

' ' This ’advantage, • confiderablc as ir is, would 
be incrcafed by the -profits upon European goods ■ 
which iwbuld’be'carried ovento- Mahc. tThofe 
who are beft acquainted with. that faftory are of 
, opinion, that it will bean'cely.’maucrto dirpofeof • 
400,000 weight of iron, 2O0,X3ob of leadi'- 25,000 
of copper, 2000 firelocks,’ 20, '000 weight of gun- ’ 
powder, 50 anchors or graplings; '50 ‘bales of 
‘clothi 50^ooo ells of fail-cloth^ a' good quantity 
of. qu\ckfdver,'and 'about 200- calks’'of- wine or 
brandy, for the French fettled in the colony^ or 
for the' Englilh in the* neighbourhood. Tiiefe 
fcvcral articles together' would produce at leafl 
'584,000 livres J, of which ' 153,600 ^ would be 
clear gain, allowing the profit'to be 40 per cent, 

4 Ai««t n.'ad, onaasTwage. '' 

J iC,c«oI.'' ' 5 6,400!.' 

. •- , Another ' 
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B o o K Another advantage attending .’this clrciilatibn'i?, 
^ ^ that there would always be a flock in the factor)', 

which would enable them to pnrcliafe the -produc- 
tions of the. country ill the feafons of-the year 
when they are chcapeft; ' - , - V • , 

The greateft .obftacic to trade is the cul^orh- 
houfe eftablifhed in the colony. This troublefome 
duty belongs to the fovcrcign of the country, and 
lias always beeii ta' fubjetl of contention. The 
Englifli of Tellicherry, who laboured under the 
.fame grievance, have found means to-prevent all 
difputes about tliefe duties, by, paying a certain 
yearly fum as an equivalent., The French might 
do^ the fame but -they cannot expeft* that 'the 
prince would agree to it, .unlefs they previoufly 
pay him the -46,3^3 roupccs,- or 1 1 
4 wis*, which he has lent; and unlcls ibsy 
no longer refufe him the tribute ftipulated for 
the benefit of living peaceably upon his terri- 
Mnes.^ Matters cannot ■ be -fo cafiiy adjufted at 

ftateoftiie FRANCE has engaged, by the treaty of ti765» 
^enchat to crcdt no fortifications, and, keep 'no troops in 
that nth and ektcnfive cohntfy. . The Englifh. who 
are fovereigns there, \vi!!-not fuffer the French to 
deviate from what they.-have' required. Confe- 
quently Chandernagore, which before- the lad 
war reckoned 60,000 fouls,' and has now .but 
pla^°* always will be, entirely an open 

To this misfortune' of a precarious fituatlon, 
may be added injuries and liardihips of e«ry 
Kind. Not fatisficd with the pofiefilon of unlimited 
bnve been guihy of the 
rnofl fcandalous enormities.- They have infultcd 
the brench m ihcir work-fliops; feduced ilicir 


Prefent 


* 4.fi35t, «s. 


worktneii 5 
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.workmen cut the linens off of ihe loonis ; infixed B 0 0 K, 
that' the manufadlurers Ihould do no work but for . 
them in the three beft months of the year ^ and 
that their own ladings Ihonld be picked out and 
completed before any thing , was removed outbf 
the work-lhops. i .The fchcme which the French 
and Dutch bad con trhcd together, -of making an 
cxad eftimateof the number of weavers, taking 
only half between them, and leaving the reft to 
the Englifti, has been conftdcred as an infult. 

.That nihng nation have proceeded (a .far as to 
declare, that they wouldjiavc their faftors buy 
the goods even in Chandernagorc ; and the French 
have been forced, to fubmit to this hardfhip, or 
they wouldjliave been excluded from every mar- 
ket in {Bengal. In n .word?-* diey have fo.much 
abufed the unjuft right ockvi^lory, that a philo- 
fopher might be tempted to wilh for the ruin of 
their liberty, were not.the. people infinitely more 
ppprefilve and cruelumdef the government of one 
man, .than under a goverament tempered by the 
influence of many, . 1 . . , 

, As long as^ things remain upon the prefentfoot- 
ing in that opulent rpart pf Afia, the French will 
meet with perpetual hardlhips and mortifications, 
and therefore no folid andJaftingedrantage can 
accrue to trade. Tliey would be reloied from this 
difgrace, if they could exchange Cbandemagsrc 
for ChalJgan. , 


CrtATic.AN' is fitiiafedon the confines of Arrz- 
evT.T. Tih'c ibiYfigvftn^, wiW nirfeca)s cr” ifiefr 
profperity cndeavoiirpd to get all the rmportent 
pofls in India into their own hands, made a con- 
fiderabie. cftabliflimeni at that place. Tho^ who 
were fettled there threw off the yckt of ihtsr na- 
tive country, when i^ Became 2 pan of the S-^nilh 
dominions, chafing rather ;o ram p-rarcs than to 

beflaves.^ Tbej Jonginfdl^ tbs ceighboun'ng 
^ coefts 
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® O o Kcoafts and Teas with their depredations. At laft 
were attacked by the Moguls, who raifeda 
colony uj3on their ruins, powerful enough to pre* 
vent any inroads which the people of Arracanand 
Pegu might be tempted to make into Bengal, This 
place then funk into obfeurity till 1758, ‘when the 
Englilh arrived and fettled there.'^ - 
The, climate is healthy, the waters excellent, 
and provifions are ir^ great plenty ; the landing is 
eafy, and the anchorage (afe. The continent and 
the iH^nd of Sondiva make a tolerable 'harbour. 
-The rivers Barramputri and Btki, which arc 
branches of the Ganges, or at leaft communicate 
with it, greatly facilitate -commercial operations. 
If Chatiganbe further dlftant from Patna, Caflim* 
buzar, and fome other markets, than the European 
polon^s on the river Hughly, it is nearer to Jog- 
pia, 'iJacca, and all the manufactures of the lower 
^ niatter pf no confequence, whether 
imps of burden can or cannot‘ enter the Ganges 
on that fide, as the inland navigation is never car- 
ried on but with boats. 

knowledge ,lie Englini'had of 
tneic advatitages had determined them to ftizc 
tipon Chaiigan, we arc inclined' tu think they 
would have given it up at the laft peace, to get 
“nd remove them from a place 
wM I I fetilemenis, and 

which long habit had endeared to them. We even 
'‘'°'=''6='n >'i= Englifh would have , 
CliSrn™" *'’e- “"‘E'ions they required at 
roireiTor. winch (lamp a difgracc upon the 

SmmerA ^“''.^''nnental to the fehemes of 
f ?fr« nr ■' Trade 

RrafeiTion. The Tea, the voyages, rite 
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« trade, which, when confined, languifhes, and BOOK 
isloft. ■ ' ' ' 

The prefent opportunity is, ‘perhaps, a favour- 
able one, 1 to think of the exchange we propofe. 

The fortifications which tbe'Enghlh had begun 
to eredt at Chatigan'* having been thrown down 
by frequent earthquakes, they fecm to liave taken 
a difiike to a place for which they had (hewn (ome 
predilcdlion. J As to the French, this inconve- 
nience/ great as it is, would be pi'efcrable to that 
of living in ■a defencelcfs town. Jt is better to 
ftrive againft nature tlian againlt men,' and to be 
expofed to the (hocks of the earth than to 'the 
inlults of nations. ' Tlie French, though reftrained 
at Bengal,! fortunately meet with fome compenfa- 
tion, in having i better fituation on the coaft of 
Coromandel*--’ m • ' ' 

, To the north of that very extenfive coaft, they fi, 
popefs Yanam, in the province of Rajahmandry. uauoh of 
This Taiflor)', which has no land belonging to it, 
and isTituated nine miles from the 'mouth of the coaftef 
river Ingcrom, was formerly a '^try flourilhing 
one. From rail^aken motives it iva's ncglc6led“** 
about the year 1748. Ic'woiild, however, afford 
goods to tile value of 4 or 500,000 llvres % as the 
cotton manufactures are very confidciable in tliat 
neighbourhood, and the cottons remarkably fine 
and good. i It has been’ found by experience to be 
a good market for’idifpofing of European ‘cloth. 

The trade of this ‘place would be more lucrative, 

^ if they were not obliged to (bare the profit with 
the Enghlh, who have a fmall fettlement within 
two miles of the French, ' ' •' T 

The competition is much more detrimental to 
their mtereft atMafuhpatnam. The French, who 
formerly were maftereof the whole town, bur have 

I * Froni46j656l. 15s, 2o,«jjI. fis.Sd. 

no.hing 
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3 o o K nothing left now except the faflory they had before 
« ^ I74Q> cannot poflibly contend with the Englilh, 

who make them pay duty for all their imports and 
exports, and enjoy befides all the favour in tlicir 
own trade which fovereignty can command. Tilings 
being thus circumftanetd, theFrench confine their 
dealings to the purchale of fome fine handkerchiefs 
and other callicoes, to the amdunt of 1 50,000 liv- 
res * , It is far orherwife at Karical. ' ' . 

This town, fituated in the kingdom of Tan; 
jour, on^ one of the -branches of the Cojeroon^ 
which will bear' fhips of 150 tons burthen, was 
ceded to the Company in 1738, by a dethroned 
king, who was in want of protection. Having 
been reftored before he -had fulfilled his engage- 
ments, he retracted the gift he had made, A nabob 
attacked the place with his army, and in 1 739 gave 
French, who wefcm fricndfhip with 
him, Soon after this,ithe ungrateful and perfidious 
prince was ftratiglcd by the Intrigues of his uncles; 
^-1 had .inherited his enemies 

bis throne, being defirous of obtaining the 
iriendmip of a powcrml nation, confirmed them 
rn their polTcfilon, TlieFnglifh took the place in 
1760, and blew up the fortifications. It was after- 
wards reftored to the French, who returned thither 
ini765. , >y . ' ' ' 

. jIn, it s prefent fiate,i Karical is an open place, 
winch may contain 15,000 inhabitants,! moft of 
mern -employed in wcaving^ordinary handkef- 
aiiets and cottons, for the wear of the natives, 
i he territory belonging to it, which has been con- 
fiderably mcreafed by the conceflions which -the 
w\S ^“”Jour made in 1749,, is now once more 
wha t .t was at firft, two leagues m length, and one 
league m thebroadeft part. It is compofed ; of 




fifteen 
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fifteen bamleis, of which ^one only defervcs 
notice j this is called Tirumale-Rayenpatnam, and . ^ 

contains no lefs than 25,000 fouls. The inhabitants 
weave and paint Perfians that are tolerably fine, fit 
for Batavia and the Philippine jflands. The Coolies 
and Mohammedans have fmall vcflcls, with which 
they trade to Ceylon, and along the coafl. ' < ■’i 

France may draw annually from this fettle^ 
tnent, two Iiundred bales of cottons or handker- 
chiefs fit for Europe, 'and a large quantity of rice 
for the fubfiftence of lier other colonies, i t 

All goods bought at Karical, Yanam, and Ma- 
fnlipatnam, are carried to Pondudierry, the chief 
fettiement of the French in India. 

This town, which rofe from fuch fmalK begin- 
nings, in time became a great, powerful, and 
famous city. The ftrceis, which are all firait, and 
niofi of them bread, are lined with two rows of 
trees, wliich^kcep tliem cool even in the heat of 
the day. The moft rcmatknble public edifices 
ore 0 mofque, two pagodas, two churches, and 
the governor’s houfe, which is .reckoned the mod 
magnificent building Iniliecafi. A 'fmall citadel 
had been con(lru«Sled in the year 1704.; bat it is 
of no ufc, lince houfes have been allowed to be 
built all round it. To fupply the lofs- of this de- 
fence, three fidcsof the town had been .fortified 
with a rampart, a ditch, baftions, and a glacis, 
which was unfinifhed in fome places. The road was 
defended by fome batteries judicioufly placed. 

The to'ivn, which was full a league in circum- 
ference, contained 70,000 iinhabiiants, of which 
40C0 w ere Europeans, Meftecs, orTopafles, There 
were at moft 10,000 Mohammedans; the reft were 
Indians, 1 5,000 of whom were Chriftians, and the 
others of feventeen or eighteen difTerent 'cafis or 
tribes. Three villages, dependent on the town, 
might contain 10,000 fouls. 


Such 
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Such was the ftate of the colony, when ihi 
Englilh made themfclves maflers of it m thebe 
ginning of the yc'ir 1761, utterly deftbjedit, and 
turned out ihemhabiinnts Others may,* perhaps, 
examine whether the birbarous right of war ebutd 
juRify fuch enormittes Let us turn away our eyes 
from fo many cruehies committed by a free, mag- 
nanimous, and enlightened notion , and confidef 
only ilic refolution France hat taken to reftore 
Pondicherry to it's former fplendour Everything 
concurs lojuftify the wilHom of this choice. ' 

This town, like all others on the coaft of 
Coromandel, has no harbour, but it has a much 
more commodious road The thips can anchor 
clofe to the fhore, under the cannon of the forti- 
fications It’s territory, whicli is three leagues 
long and one league broad, is nothing more than 
a barren fand bank on the Tea coaft , but the great- 
eft part IS fit for the culture* of rice,'' vegetable', 
and a root called chayaver, which is ufed for dying 
Two fmall rners that crofs the country, hut are 
not navigable, afford excellent water for the fame 
purpofe, patucularly for the blue dye Three 
miles from the town »s a lull, Which rifes 'a hun- 
dred toifcs above the level of the fea, and is a 
guide to fhips at the diftance of feven or eight 
leagues , which is a very confiderable advantage 
upon fo flat a coaft At the top of this hill is^ 
very large body of Water, that has been colleamg 
for nges, and, after refrefhing and fertilizing a 
fpacious territory, flows down to Water the grounds 
about Eoudichervy. Laftly, tbeocAovky 
ably fuuated for the reception of provifionsand 
merUiandifc from the Camaiic, the kingdoms ot 
Myfore and Tanjour 

ibucii Were the important reafons which deter- 
mined France to rebuild Pondicherry As foon 
as her agents appeared on the 1 ah of April 1765, 
S th: 
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the unfortunate Indians^ «v.’ho had^been- dirperfed B o 9 K. 
hy the calamities of, war, and by political, intrigues, . 
flocked thither in greatj-numbers. •, By the . begin- 
ning,, of: the year- i770,.thci:c..wc*;e..27,oob who 
had*rebuilt their -ruined.dioufes.. -They are all 
brought up in the idea, that no man caq be happy, 
who does not'- die in .the , very, .place where he firlfc 
faw the light. This prejudice, fo pleafing to. them, 
and which jt may be.fo, uleful «.tp .keep up, will' 
undoubtedly make them all return, as icon as the 
town is inclofed;, I.-. c 

.f-Tnis defign-was'let on foot'fonic -years-after. 
tiie French, had . regained;, pofleflion of. the place; 

No other idea was then entertained wUh regard to 
building, upon a Tandy .foil, fwhere the foundapons 
muft^neccflarily be laid in the water, tlwn that of 
a fortification' raifed./ar a vcry/expenfive 
kind of work, ’.and -to .which there is, -as it were, 
ho erid.-.'M. Bourcet.pre.ferred thejeredling-or it 
upon’ forelands, with ^.revetment i(or: outward 
coating) of no thicknefs, floping to two fifths of 
it|3 height,- and fuppon'ed, by- a , rampart ■ .of. wet 
-canh, well, beat and. compared. , Thefe forelands 
had been formerly employed in the conflrudlion 
of , the walls .furrounding the place : but-the foun- 
dation of the walls-which fupportod them, had been 
laid fufficiently; deep -to. prevent the finking that 
.would, have been produced by the’ running off of 
ihc.fands .whichi might 'havc-jefcaped from under 
ihefe foundations.v^an.iadvaniage. which the-new 
*mjniVc(vnig. -"'ipon 
thiS;bad plan a thoufand-ioifcsof revetement were 
raifed. ‘ ■ i , 

.No rMner.wcre the mlRiflry iii Eiiropt informi 
S' “r tha'n-thty fent 

M. Dc(clairons;.a,nian diftinguilhcd in. the corpa 
■ of engineers, by his probiiy and tarent.'. ..Thi^ 

Ikiftiil engineer did not adopt cither the fortifica- 
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o o k tions fur pints , or thofe on forelands with 
. reveiemehs lljptng to two fifths of their height 

began Ins work in rebniary 1770, and com 
pitted m fcvcTi months an extent ot fix hundred 
and thirt/fix toife^ witH ten feet of net niafonty 
above the foundation, which was laid at the loweft 
point where it was poflible to drain off the waters 
His mafonry vvns folid, and his revelemeni con- 
ftrudled according to the rules of the grcaieft 
mailers ^ i 

Thc fpint of intrigue, which then carried 
every thing at Verlailles, occafioned M Defclai 
fons to be recalled, and he was fucceeded by 
the fttnd engineer whofe works had Ib jufhy 
been cenfiircd This rdaK had recourfe to hi9 
fdrmer method, although every thing he had done 
before was. already cracked » and' he «kecuted a 
new extent of fortification of eight hundred toifes 
whtih fell to^pieces in the fame manner as the 
former^ ‘ 

The Toicd of realbn,^ ivbifch will Ibmetimes 
makeitfclF be heard, prevailed upon thegoverr 
ment to apply ng-un to M Defclaifons m 1775 
He was defired to undertake the completion of 
the works’ of Pondicherry, but at the lame time 
to keep the fortifications that were already eredl 
ed This mode of’pfoc^cding Was loo repiignant 
to found pnnciplea for him to accede to it , and 
he jud^d It indil^nfibly ^necclifiry to faenfice 
every thing lint had been executed contrary to 
tlTerulpsof the art '’He demonflfated, that the 
works creeled tiporf forelands were improper both 
for ^defence and duration, that the inclined 
rrvetemtns cohld not fad of breaking either hori 
2ontally or vertically, that a wall placed before 
the forelands muft neceflatih make them decay, 
and mi^ght cccafion the finking and deftrudlion of 
ther^w/ifww thcmfolvcs H15 opinion ti^as, that 
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it wjis proper to defend Pohdrcherry •dccoi’ding toB’O O K 
Uie methods pradtifed in Europe; and that an in«^ , 
clofare with fimple baftions^and a few our-wbrks ‘ 
was fufficienti - The expcncesof thisfottificatio’n 
were^to amount to five rriilUo'ns of livres^.t.iThia • 
reafoning, though-not controverted, •waS‘not>ac-: 
ceded to; and the-pIaceTcmamed'defcncelefs,'or 
in a ftaie'ofiweaknefsand ruin,' -which 'is everyday 
increafing.’ ' ' ri'r', uj -j ,‘{i, v <i 
■- 'Tfm Ercnch faftdfics in 'India,* in their prefent 
Hate, do not produce more than aoojooo.livres'fi 
while- they-'cofl: /more than 2', 000, 000' ofi Hvres j 
every year.' ‘ This is a. very confidcrable facrifice; 
and-yet it is lefs than what is required for tlie pre- 
iervaiioh} of thei'ifleshof- Fr^nce, and* Bourbon,* 
which are not in fo floufifliing a-ftate aS they were 
txpedied to have been/:- : v" ,*v\ ‘i,*'/ 5.1 
Bourdon is fixty miles in length, ’and roriynP«f«it 
five iri b'feadth’ ;’fbut nature. has hehderediiifelersfflj'f® 
ihe-greateftipart of ithis'.extenfive “fpacc. ThrecBourbon. 
inaccelTible ipeakfi,. which' arc 'fixteen. ‘hundred 
toife's ‘high V a*- dreadful' volcano,'- the cnVirohs- of 
wliich arc always ‘burnx’'upy numberlefel ravinesi 
of to fieep'a defcent that it is impoflible* to deaf 
the foil ;« mountains; , the rumrnii ofwhichiis ‘con- 
fiantly arid j'coafts in general covcrW' with Hones : 
thefe-afc fo many naiuhalhnd'unfufmountable qb- 
fiacles'-'to a cdltivation'of any extent. ;‘MoH of 
tlie lands even, which can be Cultivated, are''fldp* 
ing;'and'it is not uncommon to fee thebeft foiihd- 
*ed cxpeiiaiions fruftrated by torrents. ',.* ^ 
AccAUTirut"fky,\a'purc' mr;.a'dclicibus cHi 
male, and wholcfome’-waters, havedioweVer-pol- 
Icdled* in the-.inand/a’‘p 6 pu 1 auori offix: ihoufand 
tlirce'hundred and forty -while men, 'Well made, 
firong, 'courageous; and' diftributed in-, nine pa- 

.♦so 8 .J 3 }l.Ci.£d.‘ +Bvi3juefc8i 1 85,3331.^1. 8d. , 

■ rifhes^ 
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B 0^0 Krifhes, of which that of St. Dennis is the princ'palj 
« ^ Thefe men, a few years ago, were celebrated for 
a fpirit of candour, equity, and moderation worthy 
of the prim'itjvc ages. The*war of 1756 produc- 
ed feme little alteration in their chara^er, without 
afFedling materially their morals. ^ • ' 

These virtues were the more remarkable, as 
they fprang up and were maintained in the midft 
of lix-and-twenty thou(bnd one hundred and fe\en- 
ty-five flaves, according to the calculation made 
in 1776. , , j 

At the fame period, the colony reclcohed feven* , 
andffifty thouland, eight hundred and fifty-eight 
animals, inot one of which was devoted to agri- 
culture. I Excepting two thoufand eight hundred 
and ninety-one horfes, which were employed for 
different purpofes, the reft were entirely deftined 
for fubfiflence. , » 

In this year the produce of the harveft rofe to 
five millions four hundred and forty-one thoufand 
twenty-five quintals of corn;, to three millions 
one hundred and ninety one thoufand four hun- 
dred and forty tons of' rice; 'to twenty-two mil- 
lions four hundred and fixty-one thoufand eight 
hundred tons of mays; and to two millions five 
hundred and fifteen thoufand one hundred and 
ninety tons of pulfe. Mod of ihefe produaions 
Bourbon itfclf; the reft fupplicd 
fit Wftence to the illc of France. 

p colony cultivated for the mother-country 
cigtit rnilhons four hundred and ninety-three 
thoufan^d TOffcc-planls, the fruit of which is of 
J 1C beft kind next to that of Arabia. Each of 
originally near two-pounds of 
fnnrfk. 7"’^ Foducc IS dimlnifhcd by tlircc- 
m nn ’ cultivation has been earned oi 

fince the planters have been 
dvr a nccdlliy of growing their trees in an cx- 

. haufied 
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haufted foil, and iince the infects have attacked B 0 o K - 
them. ; 1 ' . ^ n - j 

Thc court of'Verfaiiles wtH never attend to the 
improvement of a colony, where Ifeep fhores^ and • 
a Tea vioJently 'agitated, ^render thc navigation al- ■> 
ways dangerous, and often imprafticablc. ' It ‘ 
were rather to be wjfhcd that it might be abandon- 
■ed, becaufe it is a’ powerful attraction to feme' 
men, and to fome exertions, which jfhould rather 
be all concentrated' inuhe' iflc of France, which • 
is only five-and thirty leagues diftant from itr. 

-“According to the obfervaiions of the Abbe 
de la Caille, this ' other pofleffion meafnres thirty* itie of 
one thoufand eight -hundred' and ninety toifes 
it’s-ereateft diameter j iwcnty-fwo thoilfand 
hundred and iwcnty-fouf in it*s greareft breadth j fmie- 
and four hundred and thirty-two thoufand'ilx hun- Junt ^ 
dred and eighty acres of fuperficics. Numbers of what ha; 
mountains are to befeen in itj notbne of which 
more'nhan'four hundred and twenty-four toifes 
high. Although fthe foil be in a)! parts'-covered what ftni 
with flones of a greater or lefs fize fo that it 
not be tilled with the pIough,hbui mufl be worked for lu”* 
with the fpade, it* is ^nevehhelcis fit 'for many • 
things. Thou^i more fuperficial and lels fertile*- 
than that'bf Bourbon, it is more generally fufeep- ‘ 
tible of cultivation. » M' . i, *i'. .■ - 

IThis dfland! for aTong time engaged -the fpe- ' 
culation, rather than the mduftryof it’spofTenbrs; 
they wafted • iheir‘'timc in'ConjcClures concerning* 
ftie ule It mlgbtCbe put'to, ^ 'll ui • * . 

Some were'ineJined to make a mart of it, where 
all India igoods fliould center. They were to be 
brought thither on India bottoms,* and then (hip- 
ped on boa’rd French vcflels; which were never to 
go 'aiw* further. . A double advantage evidently 
aro(e from this feheme ; firft, the cipenccs were 
leflened, -as both the pay and ibemaintcnanct-of 

•* VoL. U. N inaia 
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failors is very trifling ; and, fecondly, the 
. ^ crews were better preferved, for tlicfe were 

fomcrimes deftroyed by the length of tlie voyage 
alone, and flill more frequently by the climate, 
efpecially in Arabia and ac Bengal. This plan 
met with no rnpporr. It was feared that the Com* 
pany would fall into contempt, unlefs they dif- 
played, 'in <thefe diftant latitudes, a naval force 
fufficient to infure refpeef. ' . ' 

Other s, agreeably to a new lyflem which en- 
gaged their attention, were of opinion that the 
inhabitants of the Ifle of France fhonld be al- 
lowed to trade to India, which they had never yet 
^ been fuffered to do. The fupporters of this fyftem 
maintained, iliat the propofed freedom w ould prove 
an abundant fource of wealth to the colony, and 
confequently to the mother-country. But the 
ifland was then in want. of bothveflcls and fpe* 
cte 5 it had no articles for exportation, nor means 
of confumption. Forall thefe reafons, the expe- 
riment proved unfuccefsful, and it was refolvcd 
that the ifland fhould be entirely confined to agri- 
culture. 


This new regulation gave rife to frefh mis- 
takes. Men were fent from the mother-country 
to the colony, who neither underftood hulhandry, 
accuftomed to labour. The lands were 
diftnbuted at a venture, and without diflinguifh* 
ing what was to be cleared from what did not want 
It. Money was advanced to the planters, not ia 
proportion to their induflry, but to the < intereft 
they conld make «ith the government. The 
Lompany who got cent, per cent, upon the com- 
modities the colony drew from Europe, and fifty 
“"a' that were fent m from India, 

dS'^'a' of "he country Ihouldbi 
'’’O"' "■arehoufes at a very low 
Pt'ce. do complete the misfortunes of the co- 
' ‘ lonj, 
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Jony, the company, who had kept all the power B 
‘in their own hands, broke the engagements they 
had entered into ‘with their fubjcdls, or rather with 
their flaves. * ^ ^ ^ 

Undlr fwch an adminiftraiion, no improve- 
ments could be e^Jpe^ed. Difeouragement threw 
mod of the colonies into a date of^ inadiion, 
Thofe who had (bmc Iharcjof tndudry remaining, 
were cither in uant of the means that lead to 
profperit}', or were not fupported by lltat flrcngtli 
of mind which enables men to fnimoynt the diffi- 
culties always attending upon new Settlements. 
Thofe who had an opportunity of feeing and ob* 
ferving the agriculture of the We ot France, 
found it little better than what they had fecn 
among the favages. . ’ ' ' jf * 

In 1764, the government took the colony un- 
der it’s own- immediate .controul. From that 
period, to 1776, a population has been fucceflHe- 
iy formed there ot li>c Ihoufand three hundred 
and eighty-fix white men, including two thoufand 
nine hundred and fifty-five foldters; of eleven 
liundred and ninety-nine free negroes; and of 
tv.enty-fivc thoufand one hundred and fifty-four 
flives. The cattle on the ifland has olfo been in- 
creafed to tv/enty-five thoufand three hundred and 
fixty-feven. * • 1 , , 

Thc coffee-tree has employed a confiderable 
number of planters; but the hurricanes that have 
fucceeded each other with extreme rapidity, have 
prevented any advantage being derived from lliefe 
plantations. The loil itfelf, which is in general 
ferruginous and of little depth, feems improper 
for this culture. It might therefore with reafon 
be doubted whether it would fuccccd here, if even 
’the government had not endeavoured to check ir, 
by the duties that have been laid on the coffee at 
' N 2 It’s 
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BOOK it’s going out of thelfland, and at it’s entrance in 
. France. , 

Three fiigar^plantationsliave been cflabliHied, 
and tliefe are fufficienc for the wants of .the 
colony. 

No more than forty thoufand weight of cotton 
has yet been gather^. This Jaft commodity is 
of a good kind, and every thing promifes an in- 
creafe of it. ' i 

*fHE camphor, the aloes, the cocoa-tree, the 
agallochum, the fogo, the cardamon, the cinna- 
mon-tree, and many other vegetables proper to 
Afia, which have been naturalized in the ifland, 
Will probably always remain ob/edls of mere cii- 
riofity. 

^ Some iron mines had been di/covered a long 
time } but It has been found ncceflary to abandon 
there, becaufe they could not fupport the competi- 
tion of thofe in Europe. - i . - 

It is wcU known, that for thefe two hundred 
years, the Dutch have been enriching themfelves 
by the fale of cloves and nutmegs. To fecure to 
themfelves the exclufivc trade of thefe articles, 
they have deftroyed or enflaved the nation that 
was in polTeflion of thofe fpices ; and, left the 
price of them fbould fall, even in theirown hands, 
they have rooted iipmofl of the trees, and have 

ferved 

barbarous avidity, which has fo often ex- 

eylVrf irtf "“V?" fo ftrongly 

exafperated Mr. Poivre (who had travelled all 

hravailed aphilofopher), that 

cd with in 3^'^hority he was intruft* 

the e.V f rent men into 

ftich for X""** *''" Molucccc, to 

Solder, fr '’“dfot fo long, a time 

wmiholden from tim reft of ,hc world. The la- 

’ bours 
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hours of thofe intrepid land .fagacious navigators, BOOK 
in whom he had confided, were crowned with ^ 

fuccefs. I- ' ’ /i i 

On the 27thof'June 1770, they brought to the 
Iflc of France 450 nutmeg and 70 clove-trees j 
,10,000 nutmegs, eiiher growing, or ready to . 
grow ; and a cheft of cloves, feveral of which 
were fprung up. Two years after this, another 
.importation was made, much more confidcrablc 
than tlie former. 

- Some of thefe precious plants were carried to 
the ifiands ,of Seychelles, of Bourbon, and of 
Cayenne ; butUhe greater part of them remained 
in the ifle of France. All thofe which were dif- 
tributed among private perfons perilhed. The 
care of the raotl fkilful botanifts, the^moftcon- 
ftant attention, and' the moft confiderable ex* 
pences, could not preferve, even - in the king’s 
garden, more than fifty-eight nutmeg, and thirty- 
eight clove-trees. 'In the month of.Oftober 1775, 
two of thefe laft bore flowers, which were changed 
into fruit the next year.' That which we havo 
feen is fraall, dry land meager. If they are not 
improved by along naturalization, the Dutch will 
only have had a falfe alarm, and they will remain 
immutably the mafters of the fpice trade. - 1 

Sound polity has given another 'dcflination to 
the Ifle of France. The quantity of corn there 
muft be increafed j and the crops of rice extend- 
ed by a more judicious diftribution of the waters *. 
it is equally important to attend to the multiply- 
ing of the cattle, and to the, improvement ofithe 
breed. 

These objefls of firfl: ncccffity were fora long 
time inconfiderable, although it was an eafy mat-’ 
ter to form palluragcs, and although the foil yield- 
ed twenty for one. Only a few years ago it was 
fiiggefled to the government, to buy up, at a good 

price, 
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B O p K price, all the grain which the planters mighr ha\e 
to fell ; and at this period the harvefts were in- 
creafed If this plan be uninterruptedly followed, 

the colony will foon furnifh provifions for it’s in- 
habitantSj for the navigators that may frequent 
It’s roads, and for the armies and fleets which cir* 
cumftances will fooner or later bring there. fThen 
this ifland will be what it fhould, the bulwark of 
all the fettlements which France poflefles, or may 
one day acquire in the Indies; the center of all 
military operations, offenfive or defenfive, which 
her intereft will oblige her to undertake, or to fuf- 
tain, in thefe diflant regions. 

It is fituated in the African fcas, juft at the en- 
trance of the Indianocean. Though raifcd asliigli 
as and or burning coafls, it is temperate and 
w[ioIerome. As it lies a little but of the common 
track, It s expeditions can be carried on with 
greater fecrecy. Thole who wifh it was nearer to 
our continent, do not confider that, if it were fo, It 
would be irnpoflible to pafs in a ftiort time from 
n s road to die gulphs in the mofl diflant of iliefc 
regions, which is an ineflimable advantage to a 
nation that has no fea-pori m India. 

REAT Britain fees, with ajealous eye, her 
msis peircn-cd of a fetllement ulrete the nnn of 
her property in Afia may be prepared. At the 

her a colony that threatens 

a misfortune for 
France, fliould flic fuffer herfelf to be deprived 

thaT^to 
the defenrp f 

puroofe *fland ; that the means for this 

ihat^ the court'of Vcrfaillerr"^’ ormilhppl.cci, 

comti 
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come to a determination on this point, juft as one u O o K 
would wait for the return of a courier from the ^ , 

frontiers; and that even at the time we are writing, 
there is ftill perhaps a difpute, refpefting the kind 
of proteilion which it is moft expedient to adopt 
for a fettlement of thisimportarjcc.., . . . 

It is the general opinion of fcimen, that ilic 
fecurity of the Ifle of France muft depend entirely 
•on the naval forces: but they aLknowledge, that 
thefe forces cannot fulfil this intention, till they 
have been ftieltcred from ihofe hurricanes fij fre- 
quent and fo terrible, which: prevail in thefe lati- 
tudes from the month of December to that of 
April. -A great number of mercliantmen Iiavc 
indeed been loft, and whole fquadrons have re- 
ceived fo much injury, even in Port Louis, the 
only one to which< feamen at prefent reforr,’ that 
too much labour cannot be beftowed in guarding 
againft thefe dreadful < events. . Fora longtime, 
the government paid little attention to this im- 
portant object. It has at length determined to 
. dig a large harbour in this road, in the comfort- 
able hope that fhips of all dimenfions may oneday, 
find a fafe afylum here. , , : 

This bufinefs cannot be pufiicd on with too 
much expedition ; but fuppofing it executed with 
every polllble fuccefs, the maritime forces would 
ftill be infufficient for the defence of the colony. 

The ftate will never fulyedl itIcIF to the* expence 
of maintaining conftantly a ftationary fquadron in 
itbefe latitudes; and it is poflible that the ifland 
may be attacked in the abftnce of the fleet, which 
may alfo-be deftroyedby fickneftor.by a'ftorra. 

Letiit be*a ftrong or a weak one, it ftilLruns the 
rifqua>of^being beaten; and even if.it ’were vic- 
torious,: an. opportunity may have been feized of 
landing troops during .the a^ion. * Thefe troops 
.would immediately ’march' on to the -port; and 
v'. would 
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B 00 K would make themfelves mafters of it, os well os 

" - - -’m r ' <hips. "'hich might have taken 

Ineltrr thpr#* m nrrt«i- ♦/» ..c. -1 • 


/belter there in order to’ refit. By This manocuvm 

3o!?if!n '■'•'T » valuable fettlement 

would fall, without (Inking a blow. Into the Iiands 
of an enterprifing and (kilful enemy. Thefcap- 
prdienfions, wb.ch are well founded, argue the no 
ceifity of fortifications. 

’"Iiisincd, that batterte 
j^adicioufiy difpofcd along the coaft, would be fef- 
ftcien^t to prevent the befitgers from landing, 

" 11“ "li^iained that Hie ifiand is 
uee^ible to boats tn the greatefi part of it’s cir- 

Piotedlien of 

has ^een P'f" It 

nbe 'VOttW h» 8" WS- 

would be thc^l^ttCS 

wanted^V"j^ ' ‘f'‘“ ""ty troops would be 
SI elJTll''” "’'^'fltibution of them would 
hndine point tricpofcd to the confeqiience of a 
Tttf Pyhttptife. 

'wiZan^nr,r T- F™noe, not- 

•colleft a udrantage of pofts, will never 

which the I’f'ly °P troops to refift thofe 

S hi e '"'"’y'Jtiy fating there. The perfons 

upon Vhl emit? ' “ 'tf'® '“ill 8 Otefi 

uifts and the It obtained from the cold- 

length to acklw?.! '»'= been obliged at 

J^'RhtpofllblvKp this multitude, which 

could be of Imie or n?r fachind good ramparts. 
The pmiea „r f ".“f^viee in the op'en field, 
tbe inland parts, barfi"? Ifattifying A city in 
tifans. Sueh S Xtn. “ ‘"fc had it’s par- 


Siirh esvl l'n'',TU ■* time had it's par- 
propertokeepiheh^'^"^^''^ appeared' to them 

center of the colonv " V 

y> and to force them, in rim«i 
to 
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tb relinquifh ahy advantages they might have B'oo K. 
gdined at firft. They would not be convinced . 
that without any movement on the 
cneVny, who was become matter of. the 'ports, 'and 
of the coafts, the garriibn,' deprived of evfery ex- 
ternal communication, would (bon be reduced to 
the neceflity of furrendering at difcretlon, or of 
periihing with famine. And even if the' ^ncmy 
were to do nothing more than fill up the roads, 
and deftroy the* arfenils, magazines, and all the 
public edifices, would not their principal objeft > 
be fulfilled ? Of tvhat concern would it be then to 
them, that there fhoUld be a fortreft and a garnfon 
inthemidftof an ifland, incapable of-giving them 
any uneafinefs, or df exciting 'their ‘jealouly 'in 
future ? ' . * I ’ 

• After To many variations and fucb -uncertain- 
ties of opihion, the government has begun robe 
convinced, that i!ie only method of defending thcL 
colony is to provide for thd (ccuntyof it's two 
ports*, to eftablifh a commumcailon that fhaU 
give rife to internal connedlions* between them *, 
that (hall facilitate a ready dtftribuiion of thb 
forces according to the defigns of the enemy, 'and 
thatfliall make the fuccours which might arrive 
from without by one or other of it’s roads, com- 
mon to both parties. * 

Port-Bourbon, where the Diudi had formed 
tneir fettlemcnt, and Port-Louis, the only one to 
which the French refort, had not ‘hitherto appear- 
ed capable of being fortified : thefirft, on account 
of it*s vafl extent, the latter, on account of the 
irregular heights which furround it. But the 
Chevalier d’Aryon has propofed a plan which has 
removed all thefe difficulties, and wUith, after 
the fuHcft difeuflion, has obtained ilie approbati- 
on of tliofe who are the beft acquainted with this 
important art. The cxpences attending the exe- 
cution 
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^ ^ cution of this great projeft have been rigidly cal 

i Ciliated, and it is affirmed, that they will not b“ 
confiderable 

But whit number of troops will be wanted to 
defend tliefe fortifications ? The Ikilfiil engineer 
ufually requires but few He is well aware, that 
if many were to be lent, they would foon grow 
effeminate by the heat of the climate, become 
corrupt by the defire and expeftation of gain, 
ruined by debauchery, and enervated by idlencfs. 
Accordingly, he has reduced them m time of peace 
to two tboufand men, who will be eafily reftrain 
ed, excrcifed, and dilciplined This number ap 
pears to him fufficient to refift any fudden or itn 
expelled attack that might fall on the colony If 
it were threatened with extraordinary danger from 
great preparations, a mmiffer, attentive to the 
Itorms that are gathering, would have timft 
cn^gh to fend over the forces necefiary to dc 
ffanc'^* Indoftan according to circum 

Tu^u^ will difapprove of thefe ■views, 

The Iflc of France coffs the Hate annually eight 
millions of jivres • This expence, which will 
fcarcc admit of any redudlion, excites thcindg 
nation of many good citizens Their wifh is that 
t us feitlenicnt fhould be abandoned as well as 
iJourbon, which is only a burdenfome appendage 
to u 


This indeed would be the fcheme moffexpe 
dient to be adopted, tf we confidered only tilt 
itnguilhing trade now earned on by the French m 
““'.Pol't'a! fpeculations reach beyontl 
wer '®f'=''een, that if tins refolution 

were adhered to. the Enghfh would drive all fo 
rtign nations from the Afiatic Teas . that they uou'd 
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appropriate 
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appropriate to tliemfelvcs all the riches of tlicfeBOOK, 
cxtenfive regions; and that fo many powerful rc- . J J_-. j 
fources united in their hands would give them a 
dangerous influence in’ Europe. Thefe confider- 
ations ougljt fldl more fully to convince the Court 
of Verfadles of the neccfltiy of fortifying the Ifle 
of France ; at the fame time taking the mod ef- 
fe£tvtal precauttons twt to be tmpofcd upon by the 
agents chofen to carry this point into execution. 

Howevfr, there is fo neceflary a conne£lfoa 
between the Ifle of France and Pondicherry, that 
thofe two pofleflions are entirely 'dependent on 
cachothei^; for, withourihe Ifleof’France, there 
would be no proiedlion for tlic fetilemenisin India ; 
and, v-ithout Pondicherry', the Ifle of France would 
be expofed to the invafion ol the Englifh from Afia 
as well as from Eviropc. r * > > 

Tup IflC of France and Pondicherry’, whcncon- 
fidered as'having a neceflary and mutual connec- 
tion, will be a iccutiiy ‘to one another. Pondi- 
cherry' will protect the Ifle of France, as being the 
rival of Madrafs, which the Englifh muft always 
cover with their land and Tea forces; and, on tlic 
other hand, the Ifle of France will always be ready 
to fuccour Pondiciieriy, 01 to adl offenfively, as 
circumftances fliall require. ‘ * ' 

From thefe principles it appears how requifitc 
it is, after having fortified the Jfle of France, to 
put Pondicherry immediately in a flate of defence. 
This’place will become the neccITary flaplaof all 
the trade carried on with India, as well asa depofit 
of all the troops and provifions that will be lent 
there. It will alfo ferve to' proteft a fmall force, 
when offenfivemcafures are purfued. . (1 
■ When the^Ifle of Fiance and Pondicherry arc 
once put in a proper poflure of defence, rbe court 
of Verfaiiles will no longer (cruple to afford the 
merchants that protcftion which the fovereign 

owes 
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poo Kowes to his fulyefls, throughout the whole of IiiJ 
dominions TheBritilh miniftry, on their parts, 
will be more fwlly convinced than they have In 
therio appeared to be, of the neceflity of reftrain 
ing the Englifh traders within the bounds of mo 
deration and juftice But will the Englifh Com 
fany be made to give up the abufe of power, and 
to renounce ihofe loofe principles which their afto 
nifhmg fuccefe has mfpired them with ’ This an 
not be expedled Their refiflancc i ould produce 
acrimony the interefts of the two nations would 
clafh, and war would enfue 

Far be it from ns to fugged any idea that w’ould 
tend to rekindle the flames of difcord Rather let 
the voice of reafbn and philofophy be heard by 
tlie rulers of th^* world May all fovercigns, afref 
fo many ages of error, learn to prefer the virtuous 
glory of making a few men happy, to the road 
ambition of reigning over waded regions, ard 
people groaning under the weight of opprcfiion! 
May all men, become brethren, acciidom them 
felves to confider the univerfe as one family und« 
the eje of one common Father' But tbefe wiHies 
which are thofe of every enlightened and Inima'io 
man, will appear as idle dreams to ambitious nii 
nifters, who bold the reins of empire Their bufy 
and icftlefs dirpofmon will dill fhed torrents of 
blood ** 

Some pitiful commercial intered will ngu" 
firm the French and the Englifh Though Great 
Britain, in mod of her wars, has aimed chiefly 

xR Vna , •'^5/1 

jhough tlie fupenonty of her naval forces miy 
keep up the hope, fb often diPippointed, of 
ing this, yet we may ferely foretell that fhc would 
chufe to leraovc the feene of aclion from the 
of Afia, wliere flte would have fo luile to g^in, 
and fb much to loft That power 15 not ignorant 

or 
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of the fecret widies formed on all Tides for theB O o K 
overthrow of an edifice, which ecHpfcs all the reft. , . 

The fubah of Bengal is fccreily exafperated that 
has not even the appearance of authority left. The 
fubah of the Decan is inconfolable to fee his com- 
merce under the controul of a foreign power. The 
nabob of Arcot endeavours to difpel the jealoufies 
of hts tyrants. The Jy^atattas are exafperated to 
find perpetual ohftacles to their depredations. , All 
the powers of thefe countries are either aftually 
enflaved, orthinkthemfelveson'the eveof being 
fo. England, we may prefume, would not wifti 
to fee the French at the bead of fuch a confede- 
racy. On the contrary,- we may venture to fbrtell, 
that a ftrift neutrality for India would be the wifefl: 
plan they could putfue, 'and the one -they v.ovild 
moft readily adopt. 1 , 1 

, But would this fyftemhe as eligible for their 
rivals? Certainly not. The Frcncli arc-aware, 
that warlike preparations made at the Ifie of 
France might be employed with advantage ; that 
the conquefts of the Englifh are too extenfive not 
to be open to attacks*, and that, fince their ex- 
perienced officers arc returned home, the Britilh 
pofTefiions in Indoftan are only defended by young 
men, more intent upon making their fortunes than 
upon military cxercifcs. . It is therefore tor he 
prefumed, that a warlike nation woul3 eagerly 
ieize an opportunity of repairing their former 
difaftcTS. At the 1 fight of their ftandards, -aU 
thefe opprefled fovcreigns would take the ickJ; 
and the rulers of India, furrounded with enemies, 
and attacked at once on the nonh and on the 
fouth, by fea and by land, would infallibly be 
overpowered. , 1 

. The'j the French, confidered as the deliverers Prmciptss 
of Indoftan, would emerge from that ftate of 
miliation into which their own mifcondua; hath 

plunged purfuem 



ha, if 


the 

fidera- 
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plunged them! They would become the idols of 
the princes and people of Afia,' provided the re- 
volution brought about by them fhouldprovca 
leflbn of moderation. Their trade would be e\* 
tenfive and floiirifhing, fo long as they knew how 
to bejuft. But this profperi^ would end m foms 
fatal cataftrophe, fhould an -inordinate ambition 
prompt them to plunder, ravage, and opprefs. 
They would then, in their turn, lhare the lame 
fate as their extravagant and cruel rivals whom 
they had reduced. . . - . 

• To conquer, or to plunder with violence, Is the 
fame thing. The plunderer and ‘tlie violent man 
areahvajs objed\s of deicftation;' 

Perhaps it may be true, that great riches arc 
rot to be rapidly acquired jviihout great injufttce? 

’s nof Ififs true, that an unjiift man is urn- 
\erral!y nated} and it Is a matter of uncertainty, 
whether ilie wealth he hath gained will indemnily 
him for the odium he hath incurred. > 

* _*^**^^^ is not anyone nation that is not jealous 
ot the profperity of another. Why muft thisjea- 
ioufy be perpetuated, notwiihftanding the experi- 
ence' of It’s fatal confcquences? 

THtRF is but one lawful mode of obtaining a 

liipenomy over our competitors; thisis, mildnefs 
in admmmraiion j faithful oblcrvance of engage- 
ments Tlie having goods of a better quality and ' 
the being faiisfied with a moderate prdfir. Why 
Ihoiild we have recourfe to other meafures, -which 
become more hurtful in procefs of time than they 
are uleful at the moment ? * 

tc huuiTOe and jiift, and if te 
Ihould enjoy pofTeflions, lel .hem not be ufiirped. 
Ufutpairon is mconfillent with qmet enjoyment. 

is tb^ fnm " dexterity, 

the fame thing , and the only refult of it is roif- 
X trilH, 
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truft, which arifes as Toon as the duplicity is dif-® ^9 ^ 

covered, ard is never removed. ^ 

If it be a matter of importance to a citizen, to 
eftabhlb a charafler in focicty, it is of much Iitgh-, 
er confequence to a nation to acquire one among 
other nations, in ihemidllof which it’s intention 


is to fettle and profper. 

A. WISE people ‘Will never fuffer that any in- 
croachment ftould be made upon .liberty or pro* i 
perty. They will rcfpeift the «)njugaltie; they. 
V. ill conform to the cuftoms of the country •, ‘and 
wait for a change of manners from time. Jf they 
do not bend the l^nee before the Gods of the* 


country, they wilhat lead carefully abftain » from' 
breaking their altars j let them rather fall by their* 
antiquity, Thcfe people wiU thus become nam- 
lalizcd. •' • 

What leironihall \vc have learnt from the maP 


facre of fo many Portuguefe, Dutch, Englifh, and 
French, unlcfs it have taught to keep upon good 
terms with the natives ? if we ail with them as 
our predcceflbrs have done, we (hall certainly be 
malTacred, as they have been. 

Let us, therelotc, no longer be impodors on 
ourfird appearance-," fervile, when we are receiv- 
ed ; infolent, ,\vhen we think ourfeU cs drong ; and 
cruel, when we are become all-powerful. i / 
To infure the affciflion of the inhabitants of any 
diftrift, is the only circumdauce that can render 
your feulements firm. Adi in fuch a mannertliat 
ftiele'iniia'ditants Iha'Il deTend you when lyou arc 
attacked. If they do not defend, they will betray 
you. 4 

Nations that ate fubdued, long fora deliverer^ 
nations that are opprelled, Tor an avenger j and 
they will foon find one. 

Will ye be always extravagant enough to 
prefer (laves to men that are free , difcontented to 


adcdlionaie 
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B o OK affeflionatcTubjcds ; -enemies to friends foes to 
. brethren? • - • < 

If yefhmild* happen to take a part in the dif- 
putes between two princes, be riot lightly influ-- 
enced by the call of intercfi: againft the claims of ‘ 
juflice. What compenlatlon can ye Ijave for lofing 
the title of juft? Be rather mediators than auxilia- 
ncs. Tire ^rtbf a mediator is always refpedle’d; 
that of -an auxiliary always hazardous. Will ye"” 
ftill continue to. maflacre, imprifon," and plunder, 
thole who have put themfelves under your pro* 
tedlion ? Proud Europeans, ye have .not always’ 
conquered by the force of ‘arms. Will ye not at 
length be alhanred of having fo frequently degrad* 
^ yourfeivcs to aft the part' of corrupters or the’ 

brave commanders of lyour pnepiies ? ' ' ' 

What do thole fbrtsannounce with which you' 
have lined all the coafts unlefs it be your 'terror 
and theodfum of thofe that furround you? Ye 
will’no 'longer be under apprehenfions,' whenve 
are no longer detefted. ' Ye will no longer be de* ' 
tel cd \dien ye are benevolent. ’ The favage,-‘as 
Well as the civilized man, afpifes after happinels. 
f The advantages of population, and the means of ' 
rncrMluig it, are the fame in both hemifphftes. 

• Upon whaiewr fpot ye may fettle, if ye refpeft 
yourfclves, and if ye aft as the founders of cities,’ 
ye will foon acquire a power riot to be fubverted. 
b^courage, 'therefore, every kind of increafe'in 
every rank and profeflion, except that of prleft* 
IOC . Let there beno reigning’Teligion.- Let. 
every man praife God in'the manner moft agree- 
able to him. ,Lct morally be eftablilhed on the 
^ T ‘ '5v!* * t toleration, 

nm r ^ tranlport Into' your cob* 
d ^ vigorous young men, with’ in- 
women; would be 
the b,ft laden of all your -veflels. It would prove 
* * the 
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the fource of eternal ''peace |ietveen you and tlicB 00 K 
natives. . 

Do not multiply produfttons alone, but mul- 
tiply farmers, confumers, and wnh them every 
fpecies of induftry, every branch of commerce. 

Much will liill remain to be done, while you do 
not jnect with your colonifts on the Teas } while* 
they are not as frequently fecn jupon your fiiores, 
your traders are japontheir’s. * ^ i* 

PuNt s H the crimes of your own people ftill^ more^ 
fevercly than thofe of the natives. Thus it is that 
you will.infpire the latter with refpeft for the au- 
thority of ;the laws. 

Lv.t every agent, not only convifted, butevews 
fufpedled of the iligliteft extortion, be inflantly 
recalled. When venality is proved, punilh it up- 
qnihe fpot, tUatihetc jnay'beno temptation on 
one part to offer, what it would be infamous on the 
other -to receive. 

Every thing is Joft, while your agents are only 
protefted perfons, or men of bad fame ; the for- 
mer, whoarc intent only repairing their for- 
tunes, by plundering at^a diftance ; the latter, who 
come to bide their ignominy in your counting- 
houfes. and factories. There is no integrity fo 
confirmed, as to heexpofed tocrofs the line with- 
out rifk of being tainted. 

If ye are juft: and humane, people will remain 
with you ; they will do more ; they will even quit 
diftant countries to come and refide among you. 

Appoint fome days of reft ; and inftttute fbmc 
, feftivals, but let them be merely of a civil nature. 

You will be ever bled indeed, if the moft chearful 
of thefe feftj\als fiiall be .celebrated in commemo- 
ration of your.firft arrival in the rauntry. 

Be faithful to the treaties you have concluded. 

Let your ally find an advantage in them, whicli I"? 
the only legitimate guaranteeof their duration. If 
VoL. II. o 1 be 
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^ injured, either by my own ignorance, or by' 

^^_^;^your cunning, vain is the oath I Iiavc taken ; heaten 
and earth’will rcleafc me from it. . 

As Jong 'as ye lhall feparate the goodt of the’ 
nati6n that lias received you,' from your own ad- 
\-antagc, ye will be opprelTors nnd tyrants ; and 
It IS by the title of benefaftors alone that we can 

conciliate afFeftion. ‘ ' 

Ir the man who dwells near you fhoiild bury his 
gold, yoli niay be alTured that he ciirfes you. 

_ To what purpole Is it that ye oppofe a revolu- 
tion, \^icli, though diftant, will certainly be ac- 
complifhcd, notwitliflanding all youri’effbrts to’ 
i^/ T'he world ‘tint you ‘have invaded 
mull free ufelffrom that which you inhabit. Then 
the fens will only feparate friends and brothers.' 
vvha: great calamity do ye fee in this, ye unjudi 

cruel and inflexible tyrants? ' - V 

edifice of wilcJom is not eternal : but that 
or roily 13 ^ntinually tottering, .and (bon (alls to 
pieces. Wiidom imprint^ it's lafling charaAcr? 

pon tbe rocks ; Folly tVaces hcr’s on tlic fand. 
settlements have bech forrtiedi and fubrerted; 
rums have been heaped-dn -ruins j countricsthar 
defert; ports that 
been abandoned; vaft 
fln.lll 1 ^ had been ill ccmented-wiih’ blood have 
mnr^ ^ ^ j hrouglit to view the bones of 
murderers and of tyrants confounded with each 
nrnrrs'.. ofTc region to another 

whife ‘hy' “11 evil genius 

f. .ind Which dif- 

", ‘“mcralammes in nil pans, 
avenlL°''" a themfelva' 

SSalir -of the rage we are 

tS H- r othen May 

'Rented r’h' “"‘“itltot't art. add as . hey 
hcmfelvcs to my mind, make a deep 
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and lading imprelTion! ’ May- it 'pleafe Heaven,E o 6 K , 
that henceforth I fliould have nothing but your ; . 1 

moderation and wifdom to celebrate for it 
agreeable to me to' praife;)and^painful to cenfure. 

Let us now examine 'what' hw been the conduct 
of the northern powers, in endeavouring to'piafe 
in the commerce of -Afia : for the fpirit of luxury, 
penetrating alfb into thefe regions of iron and 'ice, 
has made the inhabitants covet the riches and 'th# 
enjoyments of other nations. ' , ’ ' ' ' '' t; 
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BOOK V. 


Trade vf Denmark, Ojlend, Sweden, Pnijia, Sphhf 
add Rttjpa, ro Ibe Eaji Indies . . Some impsrfiini 
Iirgu tries concerning tbetonnellions of Europe v.ilh 
India. 

B o o K ^1 >HE moft powerful nations, as well as the 
> — u • have “been infignificant in 

tneir origin. It would be difficult to produce one 
Jjngle jnftance of a nation,^ fmcc the creation of 
fh® 'vorldj that has either extended or enriched 
ttfelf, during a long interval of tranquiliuy» by 
the progrefs of induftry alone, or by the mere 
refources of it’s population. Nature, which makw 
vultures and doves, cre.nies alfo that ferocious 
band, that is one day to rufh upon the peaceful 
locicty which has been formed m it’s neighbour* 
hood, or which it may meet with in it’s wan- 
dering incurfions. Tlie purity of blood among 
nations, if we may be allowed the expreflion, 
as well as the purity of blood among families, 
icannot be more than temporary, ;mlcft kept up 
by whimlical or rehgjous inftitutlons A mix* 
i!l? r ^ "r rerult of an infinite num- 

and from thisjnixture a race uni- 
vcrfally fpnngs up, which is cither improved or 
according as ilie charadler and man* 
rn adapted themfel'^ 

to.hecharaacr^ of conquered! 

„l 5 ‘f'’™«o''ond,.nannercof .be cinquer- 
0 .^.0? a'"'' "“y '0 ‘'“fc of.the con- 

’brintr C.1 die \arious caiifes which foondt 

h 'about this mtcfmixiure, that which pre* 

rents 
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ents itfelf as the primary an 4 principal, one,' is^ p p K 
;migration •, [more or lefs excited by . the barren - 1 
lefs of the foil, and 'the difagreeablcnefs of thc^^^y^^ 
refidence. If,. the eaglel were tp^ find an.cafy ‘ 
fubfiftence among the deferfrocks that'have be^ 
ivitnefs to his birth, his rapid flight would never 
have carriedjiim, with his bill half. open^ and his 
claws ■^terided/againft 'th'e innoccnt'‘, cattle 'that 
feed Jtt the loQt of his' craggy ^iylum.’. But wliat 
does this ravenous and'warllke bird do, after he 
has feized his prey ? He repairs anew tothc Yurh- 
mitof his rock, from whence he .only, defeends 
.when he is again folicited "by want. It is in! the 
fame manner that, the fava^'treats Iiis civilized^ 
neighbour -‘ynd 'his plunder would be‘ perpetual, 
if nature had not - placed between the inhabitant 
pf'one region and' that of another,- between the 
man .qf/the:moiintain,'ahd 'ihc man who dwells 
in the valley d'r among the' fens, the fame barrier 
.that fepafates the. different fpecies of animals, ‘ , 

It is the'gehcfal dpiniohj'that, in the 
times, a people caUcd' the -Gimbri poiTefled, atJJi'in** 
.the extremity of 5 cVmania,-'ihe Cimbrian'.Cher- 
fonefus’, now known; by .the- name' of Holftein, 

.Slefvvic, and Jutland ; ' and that the Teutones lived . - 
in the adjacent iflands.'- Whether ihefc pepple had, 
or Jiad'not, a Corhmon origin, it iscertaini tlpc 
they, came out' of thcif 'forefo,' pr'out of their 
marflies, .in'a colleftiye body^ and as' oncnatioh, 
and pcnctfate'd among the .Gauls, in queft of plun- 
der, 'glory, and a ■ milder'" climate';': ■‘They were 
,,even preparing, to ,crofs the '.Alps,-^' when -.Rome 
judged it ne'ceflary tojlem d torrent which ca'rried 
all before ‘ it. . Thofe** barbarians triumphed oyer 
all the generals that proud fepubltc fent ito'oppofe 
them,’ till ,the rnemorable'a^ when^hey were to- 
.'tally defeated iDy Marius., ‘ 

• -The'Ir. 
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E 0^0 K Thfir countiy, ' which became aimed a defeit 
*— after that terrible cataftrophe, was peopled am 
by the Scythians, who, being driven by Pompey 
out of that vad fpace between the Euxine andilie 
t-alpian lea, marched towards the north and wed 
ot Europe, fubduing all the nations they' found 
itr conquered Ruflia, Saxony, 

Wedphaha, the Cimbrian Chcrronedis, and the 
muntries as far as Finland, Norway, and Sweden. 
It IS pretended that Wodln, their leader, traverfed 
to many coiinirics, and endeavoured to fubdac 
tiiem, only with a view to dimulatc the people 
• i ’e odious, and lyrannicil 

, f Romans. That Ipirit of animolity, 

which he had excited in the north, operated fe- 
fJw i"’,'" I?,™'’ .force after his death, ihatina 

all nations agreed to turn their arms 
oga aft that empire, the declared enemy ofallli- 
’“'.'"S '’’"'ren it by repeattd 

foacefifiil enough totS^ 

haNMn^'‘'‘'r'‘ “O'? Norway remained without in- 

■ infenfiWe 2^'" S'otious expeditions By 
dare a A f'srccs they recovered their fo'rmer 

’ to'wo’rA\^,i. ^^o.ro beof fome confequence again 
' Their V ^ ^ ^^g'nning'^oF' the eighth century, 
on the ooron land, bit 

' fcas thev”*'"’ ®“rroundcd as they were by two 

■ be firyo™""”'"'?'' "'rrci. IS always 

'’avigatian_ m uncivilized 

I the^lJliU^^ mark trial of their firengtb agalnd 

chanT “"dfeixed ,hf few met- 

Baltic * EmhniT Jind do\yn the 

■ enabled .fo ph^r^ 'acceres,- they were 

They infefted thJr ^ confiderable undertakings, 
land: ^ of Scotland, Ire- 

S j Plandersj France, and even of 
SpaiOi 
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Spain;- Italy, and Qreece.^ They frequently- pe-B 0 o K 
netrated into the inland parts of thofe extcnfive , ^ 

countries, and eyen ventured upon the conqacft of > 
Normandy^ and England. j^Notwithftanding the 
^confufion that reigns in the^annals of thofe bar- 
barous times, we may ftill trace fome of the caufes 
of fo manysexirpordinary events.^ 1 . ^ ^ ^ ^ 

I * The inhabitants of Denmark and Norway had 
jOiiginally a ftrong propenfity,' to, piracy, 'which has 
always been obferved jn people bordering upon 
the Tea, ,when they are not retrained by ciyihzqfion 
and good laws. - Ciirtom ' muft fhecefianly have 
made the ocean familiar to them; and inured them 
to it’s Horms. Having-no agriculture, breeding 
.but few cattle, and finding ’but, a fcanty ^refolirce 
'from the chace, in a country covered .with ice and 
fnow, they could have no ftrong attachment to 
'their, native land; The facility with which they 
, built their fhtps, which were nothing, rhore than 
jafrs coarfely put together for the purpofe of fail- 
ing along the coafts, enabled them to go to all 
.parts, to Jand, their forces, to plunder, and to 
. reimbark. Piracy was to them, what it had been 
to the firft heroes of Greece, the road to glory 
and fortune;, an honourable profeQion, which 
.confided in a’contempt of all danger. This idea 
infpired them with invincible courage in /their 
^ expeditions, fomeiimes carried on under the joint 
command of difTcrent, chiefs, and fometirnes di- 
vided into as many armaments as nations. , Thefe 
fudden attacks, made in a variety of places at the 
famc^lime, left only to 'the., inhabitants of, the 
.coafts, which were but ill defendetj, in, confe- 
quence of their being under a bad government, 

. the dreadful alternativc'erther of being mafiacred, 

. or giving up all their property to redeem their 
lives. . . 


This 
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BOOK This pr^enfity to plunder was t natural con- 
t^J ^ ' ^ fequence of the lavage^ life of the Danes and 
. Norwegians, and of the rough and military edu- 
cation they received; but it was more particu- 
larly the effcdtof the religion of- Wodlri.\ That 
victorious impoftor. improved, if we may bi 
allowed to fa}r lb,. the natural fierccnels of tho^c 
hations by his fanguinary tenets. H6 brdhed 
that all the implements of War, fuch as fwords, 
axes, and lances, (hould be deified. ' The moft 
faefed engagements were confirmed by thefe in- 
ftruments which they fo highly valued. A lancc 
fet up in the middle of a plain, was the fignal for 
prajer and facrtfice. Wodin himfelf at his death 
was ranked^ among the immortal gods, and Ues 
the firft deity of thofc horrid .regions, where the 
rocks and woods were fiained and confccraied 
with huraari blood. His followers thought they 
honoured liim by calling him tlie god ot armies, 
the fatlier of {laughter, the defiroytr of mankind, 
the promoter of dilcord. The warriors, when 
they went to battle, •* made a vow to -fend him''a 
certain number of (bills, which they devoted to 
L were the right of Wodin. It 

^as the general belief, that he appeared in '^evety 
battle, cither to protect tliofe who fought Vi* 
lianily, or to mark out the happy victims he re* 
ferved for himfelf; that thefe followed- him to 
the regions of blifs, which were' open to none 
but warriors. The people ran to death,- and to 
martyrdom,^ to obtain this reward. This belief 
mcreafed their natural ’propenfity to war, till it 
and to a religious thirft for 


overthrew all the Ideas refiilt- 
minionahes endea- 
voured to bring ,hc,r profelytes to a fodentary l.fe, 
ibpt th,.y might be fit to receive their inllruc- 

tioas. 
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tibns/' They gave them a difguft for their roving BOOK 
life, by fuggefting to them other means of fub- . 
fiftence. They were fo fortunate as to mfpirc 
them with a love of agrlcultuie, "and more efpe- 
eially of fifhing. The great plenty of herrings, 
which then came in fhoals to their eoafts, afforded 
Them an eafy means of ■procuring food. When 
they had fet apart a fufficient quantity of thefe 
fifh for their own ufe, in order 'to preferve tt, 
they bartered the remainder forfait.' This inter- 
'Courie was encouraged at it*s rife by one common 
faith, >ncw profpe^Sts, mutual wants, and great fe- 
fCiinty. Such a total tevolutioii enfued, that, fince 
the converfion of tlie Danes and Norwegians, not 
a fingle mftance is to be found In hiflory of their 
expeditions and depredations - '' * 

The new fpint, which feemed to animate Nor» 
way and Denmark, could not fail of extending 
their communication with the other nations of 
Europe. Unfortunately it was intercepted by the 
afeendant which the Hanfe towns had acquired. 
lEven when that great and lingular confederacy 
‘fell into decay, Hamburgh ftill maintained the 
fuperiority it had obtained over all the fubjedls/)f 
-the Danifii dominions. They were beginning to 
break the’ bands that had fubjedted ‘them to this 
kind of monopoly, when they were induced to 
‘Undertake the navigation to ihe Eall Indies by an 
incident that defetves to be noticed. ' 

ApiTTCH faftor, named Bofehoner, being fentpenmari 
-by his nation to conclude a'trcaty'oF commerce 
wUh the king of Ceylon, fo ingratiated himfelfSJJwuif ' 
with that monarch, that he became chief of 
council, his admiral, and was created prirtce of 
Mmgone. Bofehower, intoxicated with thefe 
honours, haftened to Europe, to make a parade 
of them before his countrymen. He took great 
offence at the coldneTs’Wuh \vhich thofc republi- 
' cans 
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B o O Keans received the titled Have of an Afiatic court, 
. _y_ and was fo highly provoked at it, that he went 
over to Chnfliern IV king of Denmark, and 
offered him his fecvices, and the intercft he had 
at Ceylon His^propofals were accepted He 
'failed in 1618, with fix fhips, three of which 
belonged to the government, and three to the 
Company that had aObciated themfelves to carry 
on a trade to India His death, which ihappened 
in their paflage, put an end to the hopes they hdd 
conceived The Danes met with a very bad re- 
ception at Ceylon, and ihcir chief, Ovc.Gicddc 
de Toramerop, law no other refource than to 
carry them to Tanjour, a parf of the continent 
neared to that ifland 

Tanjour, is a fma!) date, which is biita hun 
dred miles in it*s greated length, and eigh^ in 
Ks greated breadth It is ol all that co3u th* 
^ovince that bears the greated quar^ity of rice, 
This natural wealth, added to a variety of ufcful 
manufactures, and a great plenty on roots for 
dying, makes the public revenue amount to n«r 
nve millions of livres • It^s iferiiliiy isowento 
It’s being watered by the Caveri,* a river which 
comes down from the mountains of Gate At 
upwards of four hundred, miles from the head* 
divides into two dreams At the entrance of 
Tanjour, the eadern brartch takes the nanfc of 
Coleroon The other retains the nameofCaveti, 
and fubdividcs again into foUr branches, which 
all flow within the kingdom, and prelerve it dom 
mat terrible drought which burns up the reft of 
Coromandel for the greated part of the y ear 
This happy fituation made the Daheswiflito 
form a fcttlcmcnt in T;injour Their propofah 
met with a favourable reception Thfey obtained 

* 53J1 6 8d 


a fruit 
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'a fruitful and populous territory^ on which they book 
built Tranquebar, and afterwards the fortrcfs of . 
‘IDannebourg, fufficient for the defence both of 
‘the road and the town. On their part, they en- ‘ ' 
^gaged to pay an annual homage’ of two ihotl- 
*fand pagodas, or fixteen thoufand eight hundred . 

"livres ♦ which is continued to this time. * , 

. Circumstances were favourable for eflablifii- 
■ing a large* commerce. The Portuguefe, who 
'groaned undei the'opprefiion of a foreign >pke, 

* made only feeble efforts to prefer\’e their pof- 
feflions; the Spaniards fent no fhlps but to the 
^Molucca and Philippine iflands; »and the Dutch 
‘'were folely intent upon engrofling the fpicC trade. 

The EngUfh felt* the effedsof the dillurbances 
their country laboured under, even in India. All 
.thefe powers could not fee this new rival without 
.regret, but'none oppofed it. ’ 

- In confequence of this, the Danes, who began 
‘With a capital of no more than 853,263 hvresf, 

'carried on^rather a confiderable trade in all parts 
of India. Unfortunately the Dutch Company ac- 
'cuiredTuch a fuperiority, asi to exclude them 
"from the markets where they bad traded moft ad- 
“ vantageoufiyj and, by a fttll greater misfortune, 

'the diflentions, that* rent the north Europe, 
would not permit the mother-country to attend 
to fuch remote ^concerns as ihofeof this fetile- 
i^ent. The Danes at Tranquebar infenfibly fell 
into contempt, both^with the tiatives,, who value 
men oniy m proportion to their nefies, and whfi 
the rival nations, whofe competipon they could 
not fuftain. They were difcourdged by this infe- 
'Tiority; and the Company gave up it’s charter, 

» and made, over it’s feitlements to 'the govem- 

*- *^7Co!, 35 , 55 * 1 . 12s. Cd.*' 


ment, 
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Cment, as an indemnification 'for the fumsithad 
j advanced. ^ . 

A NEW Company was formed in 1670 upon 
Hthc ruins of the old one, 'Chriftiern Y* gave 
ig'them, in fhips and other cffedts, to the value o( 
'three himdrcd and ten thoufand eight hundred and 
twenty-eight <livres, ten fousV; and the adven* 
turers advanced feven hundred and thirty-two 
thoufand fix hundred Ityresd". Tliis fecond un- 
dertaking, which was entered upon without a 
-fufficient fund, proved ftill more unfucceftfal 
than the firft. After a few voyages, the fpflory 
of Tranquebar was left to itfelf. Their finail 
territory, and two vefiels that they freighted for 
the merchants of that country, were jhc-only 
means they bad to fiipply the inhabitants and iliur 
garrifon. Thefc refources fometirocs failed then?/ 
and, to fave themlelves from the efifefts of famin«i 
th^_ were reduced to mortgage three of the foot 
baftions that conftitmed their lortrefs. ' Tb«y 
were fcarce able to fit out a fhip for Europe onf* 
in ^fce years with a very moderate cargo. - 
riTV feemed to be the only fentiment tint fo 
^^fp^vatc a fituation could infpire, *3111 the ever 
watchful jealouly and fuljjjcious avarice of other 
^tions, ftirred up an odiousiw'ar pgainfi the 
Danes. ThcRajaof Tonjour, whohad.fr^qucnt- 
Jy intercepted their communication with h'? 
ntoiy, attacked them in ifigg, in the very town 
^ rranquebar, at the inftigaiion of the Dutch. 
-I hat prince had nearly taken the place after a fix 
months fiege, when it -was fuccoured,and faved 
neither w-as, nor 
important confe- 
^ • The Danifii Company declined dail)’> 


• s«. jd. 
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and was ai length annihilated 1111730, but not BOOK.' 
till after it had become bankrupt. 

Two 'years after this, a new Company was 
formed. -The favours that were heaped upon it,- . 
to enable it to 'carry on a free and advantagcoui 
trade, plainly fhew of what importance this com- 
tnerce appeared to the government. • The charter 
ntjf the Company wasfettled for forty years. Wliat- 
tver belonged to tlic fitting out of their Ihips was 
‘e)fempted from all duties. The Workmen they 
cfflploy'cd, wiieiher natives or foreigners, were 
Wot tied Hiown to the regulations ot rparticular 
tompanies, which v/cre a 'rcftraint uponinduftry 
in Denmark, 'ns well as in other countries of Eu- 
Vope. They were not obliged to life llampt .pa- 
per in their tranfadlions. They had an abfoluie 
jQtirdi^tion over 'the perfons they employed; and 
. 4|}€ Tentences pafled by the dircftors were not 
•liable to beTeverfed, -unlefs -the punifliment were 
'capital. To ^remove even the appearance of con- 
'ftraintj^he fovereign . renounced the right he had 
of interfering inulre adminiftration of their affairs, 

"hs beihg chief proprietor. ■ tte retained no in- 
■'•fliicnce in the'choice of ofRcere, whether civil or 
'Military, ■trad’cnly-refcrved lo'himfelf a power of 
'confirming the office of governor of Tranquebar. 

•He eyen 'bound himfclf to ratify all political con- 
ventions they might think proper to TOakc with 
. 'the Afiatic powers, f i < . 1, 

- Jm return ffor'fo many indulgences, govern- 
ment only required one per cent, upon all mer- 
chandize of ‘India and Chma which ffiould be fent 
•"abroad, ' and two'and*a half per cent, uponiail 
-that Iholild be confnmed at home.' 


Ti\t gra'nt containing the above conditions was 
■no fooner confirmed, than it became ncccffiiry to 
find adventurers. This was a difficult point ; for 
the trade to India had ''hitherto 'proved fo unfiic- 
‘ * ceftfuj. 
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BOO KCe^sful, that men of property mbft have been to* 
. -y- •''verre from engaging their fortunes in tc A 

'~ncw idea uas fuggelled to alter this difpofition. 
The ftock was’ dilhnguifhed into two different 
was tliat in' which 
ail the 'effcas the old Company had in Europe 
and Afia were deftined to be vefted. The'ethcr 
flock was called vartabli, becaufe every year it 
■was regulated by the number, and the cargoes of 
the mips that fhould be fitted out. Every pro* 
pnetor might chute whether, he would be con- 
cerned in thete cxpcditionb, the profits of which 
were fettled at the dole of every voyage. By 
this arrangement, the Company became perma- 
nent by the and ’ annual by the vmahle 

• It feemed a difficult matter to flate the thare 
of expence that each of thefe funds was to bear. 
Every thing was lettled with more cafe than had 
agreed that the varidit 
itock fhould only pay the necefiary expences for 
out, and the cargoes of 
he fnips. All other charges were to be defrayed 
Jrom ihe'/Arr^ ilock, which, by way of compenfa- 
tjon, was to ^kc up ten per cent, upon all India 
goods which fhould be fold in Europe, and five 
Tranqueba^°” Ikoiild be' fent'out.'frora 

The capital of the new Company amounted to 
3.240,000 livrcs *, divided mto fixteen hundred 

lhares, of 2,025 hvres teach. ^ 

dil,ri!y” Jhefe funds, which were^always fn cir- 
of Proprietors, during the forty years 

hundred^ fiiiF 

IXTgT."! money rofe to 

hvres 10 folsj, and in memhandife, 


‘3I,030l. 


I 3.^38,501!. IM. 3 ^* 
to 
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to io,58o,09A’)ivrcs(a), which in the whole maden O p K 
5-7,913,731 hvres 10 lols(i»). The TCtums 'wc 
fold for 188,939,673 livres (r). Of this Dccmaik 
only confumed 35,450,^62 hvrcs(rf) ; therefore the 
value of 153,489,411 livres(r)of it was ernoned.* 

Let ns make a frefh divifion, andwcniail Find,* 
that the annual fales ha^e amounted to the film of 
4,723,491 livres 1 6 foIs(/); that of this, thccoim-* 
try-has only confumed annually to t)>c value of 
88&J250 hvres JO fols j and that foreign nati- 
ons have carried off to the amount of 3,837,235 
livres 10 fols (A).’ 

The dividends were very irregular, during all 
die time that the charter laflcd. They would 
have been more confidcrablc, if part of the pro*- 
fils had not been 'conllantly appropriated to the 
exicrifion of die trade. By this prudent and con- 
fideratc condudl, the fortunate proprietors trebled 
their -capitals. Their ftock would have been in*' 
creafed with the additional ftim of 2,000,000 of 
livres (i), if in 1*754, iheDanilh mimftry had not 
prevailed upon tne direclors to crcdl a fiatuc to 
ICing Frederic V. 

When I refieft upon thefc public monuments 
confeemted to a fovcrcign ‘in Ids life time, his 
w'ant of modefiy always occurs to my mind. 

Wiien a prince orders them himfcif, it feems as if 
he faid to his people, ‘ J am a great man ^ I nm a 

* great king. It is impoffiblc for me to prefcnc 
‘ myfelf every day to your vic\v, and to receive 

* the fplendid teftimony of your admiration and 

‘ affedtion. But here is my image. Get round , 

* ir, and fatisfy yourfelvcs. When I fhall be 
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B o o no more, you will conduit your child to the 
. _j * foot of my ilatue, and you will fay to him; 
‘ Behold, my fon, and confider him attentively. 
‘ This is the man who repulfed the enemies of 
‘ the ilate, who commanded it’s armies in per- 
‘ fon ; who paid the debts of his anceftors } who 

* fertilized our£e}ds; who protciled our farmers; 
‘ who laid no jeftramt upon our confciencc; who 
‘ permitted us to live In happinefs, freedom, and 
‘ opulence ; let his name for ever be bleft !’, 

* What infolentvanityasthis,cvcnifjtbetrue! 

What impudence if it be not ! But how few 
would there be of thefe monuments, had they 
only been ereilcd to princes whodeferved them? 
If all the others were taken down, how few would 
remain? If truth had didtated the infcriptioni 
that are placed around tliem, what (hould we 
read ? “ To Nero, after he had al^lTmated his 
“ mother, killed his wife, Bain his preceptor, and 
“ imbrued his hands in the blood of the moil 
“ worthy citizens.*’ You fiiudder with horror. 
Alas* vile people, why am j not allowed to fob* 
ftitute true inferiptions in the place of thofewith 
which you have decorated ,the monuments of your 
foycrcigns. You would not read of the fame 
crimes; but you would read of others, and you 
would fhudder again. • 

Here I would write, as 'formerly, upon' Pom- 
psy s column ; **ToPompey, after he had maf* 
“ facred three millions of, men.” There il would 
write Bafe mortals, are yon then afraid that 

Ihould blufli for their wickednefs? 

homage, how Is it 
poflibic they fhoiild think that you are unhappy*^ 
•How mould they not imagine that they r/e ihfi 
I ois of your hearts, when, by your acclamatlonSi 
you give your approbation to the fervility of the 
courtiers. ■' 

- • , But 
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But the people will anfwer, “ Thefe monu- E O 0 K 
ments are not crcflcd by us. ^ "We Ihould never . ^ 

“ have 'thought of conferring the honour of a 
** ftatue on a tyrant who kept us plhnged in mi* 

** fery, and to whom our profound hlcnce, when 
he palTcd through our city in peifon, fo fre* 

" qucntly announced the indignation we felt. 

“'^It cannot be imagined that wclhould have been < 
fo mad, after he had exhauflcd us^nearly of all 
our means of fubfiftcnce, to throw' away the few 
Cve had ftiU rematntng upon a caft.** 

MoNARCHSj'if ye are good, je may be afTiired 
of'-the Ilatue which ye raife to yourfelvcs. The 
nation, vvhofe happinels you have created, will 
grant it io you a century after your death, when 
your ailions lhall have been tried at the tribunal of 
hiftory. If ye are bad and vicious, you only perpe- 
tuate thememory of your wickednefsandyour vices. 

The fovereign, who is pofTefled of any degree of 
dignity, wiU wait. He' Who is polTelTcd of true , 
greatnefs of foul, would perhaps dirdain a fpecics of . 

Jneenfe indifcriminately beftovved in all ages upon 
vice and virtue While the infcriplion vras en- 
graving round Ins ftatue, to the most high, 

MOST vrORTHY, MOST PUISSAM'T, MOST CI.ORl- ' 

ous, MOST ^^ACNIFrcENT PRTNcr, &c he would 
recolledt, tint the fame titles were engraved under 
the ftatue of a Tiberius, a Domttian, or a Cali- 
gula, and lie would exclaim with a vTorthy Ro- 
man,, “ S9ar£. me. a.bnina^ thar. is. ron. 

“ Let'me have no tainted honours. My temple 
IS m your hearis Tlicre it is that my image is 
“ beauiiiul, and that it will laft." 

’Akd, indeed, wuh whatever foh'dity monii* 
ments hiay be conftrudled, fooncr or isrer ihe 
hand of Time ftrikes and overturns them. On 
the contrary, the edge of his fcyihc is blunted 
agamft the page of hinoiy Rcan havenocfit'a 
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BOOKiipon the heart, or upon the memory of man 

. , His veneration is tranfmitted from age to agcj 

and fucceeding centuries are perpetually repeating 
ir. proud waters of the Seme, fwell yourfehes 
if ye dare: ye may fweep away our bridges, and 
even the ftatue of Henry : but his name will re- 
main. It is before the image of this grear king thit 
the people, imprefied with tender fentimenu, and 
the ftrangcr, 'flop. If the other monuments, fa- 
vereigns, that are confecrated to you, are allb 
\ifited, do not miftake the intention. Men do 
not come to honour your perfons; tliey come 
to admire the workmanHHp.of the art: regret- 
ting, at the fame time, that fo fublime,a talent 
which fhould devote itfelf to, virtue,- flioiild be 
fo meanly proftituted to vice. At -the foot of 
jour flatue, what can the citizen ortheftranger 
tliink, when be fees liimfelf furrounded by a ftlt^ 
wretclies wliofe afpe^ difcovers their mlfery, ind 
wliofc plaintive accents folicir a. trifling afliflanctl 
Is it not, as if they (aid to him: behold, aM> 
RELIE^fC THE DISTRESS WHtCH THIS MAft 0? 
BRONZE HAS BROUGHT UPON US ? Ercft ftatues 

10 the great men of your nation, and your’svnil 
be looked for among them. But in countriM 
fubmiltcd to tyranny there is but one man and 
one flatuc. There, the bronze fpeaks, and die 
marble exclaims ; peopec, learh that i aM 

ALL, AND that YOU ARE NOTHING. Lct me 

be excufed for this digrefllon. The fate of » 
v-ritcr would be too hard, if he were not fomc- 
times allowed io‘ give way to the fentiment 
opprefles him, 

Pve'ofiUe , the charter of the Company expired on 

iWiin * t2|h of .April 1772, a new one w.is 

ihem, butonjy for twenty years. Some reflrants 
were alfo laid upon the favours they hadbefo^ 
enjoyed, 

Except* 
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^ ExciiPTi^G^the tnde loChin^ which ftiU con- B o O K 
tiniies excliifive, the Indian feas' are open 
the citizens, and to others who-vvilh to fharein^ ^ 
their undertakings. ' But in order to be intitled 
to this liberty, u is neceflary to 'cmpliw no (hips 
but what arc built in one of the ports of th6 king- 
dom i to embark^upon each velfcl to’ the value of 
'thirteen' ihoufand^'five hundred !ivres% at leaff,' 
in merchandife of the 'national mahufadlure *, to' 
pay to the Company fixty-feVen livres ten folsd* 

'per laft, or two per ccrit. of the value of the cargo 
upon It’s going out, and eight per ‘cent, at it’s 
'return. Individuals are alfo allowed* to trade from 
'6nc part of India to another, by paying a duty of 
‘'entrance of four pet cent.^ on the produiflions of 
Afia, and two per cent, on thofe of Europe, in 
'nil theDamlh fettlements. < If the court of Copen-’ 

’hagen, as there chn'bd no doubt; have made ihefe' 
arrangements only with a\iew of encouraging 
their ^faftories, expenence miift Jiavc convinced 
them of their miftakc.' ' ' '' t 

'■* Thc Company was formerly cxemptlrom the 
'duties fettled upon all articles employed m the 
building and vitluallingof flitps. Th\,y ha\‘c been 
deprived of an exemption' which was attended 
with too “many inconvcniencies. They receive, 
as an indemnity, fixiy-fcvcn livres ten fols per 
lafl,' and iliincen livres ten Ibis § for each* ot the 
'perlbns compofing the crews of ih'eir fhipa. On' 
the other hand, they are '^obliged to export upon 
cacii of their velTels difpatchcd to India to the va- 
lue of thirteen thoufanafivc hundred livres’jj of 
mercantile articles fabricated m thc kingdom ; ‘.md 
to the amount of-eightdcn*thoufand litres^ upon 
each of thc Ihips deltined foi China 

• 5«al. JOS. i\. i6.. 3d ' t Ibid. 

S iis 3d. |l 56Jtl. 103 • •' -iel, 
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B o O p. The cuftoms fixed for the productions Afii 
V. which were confumed in Denmark, or fent to 
^ ’other parts, and which were formerly different, 
are at prefent equal. Tlicy all of them pay two 
per cent, without any regard to the place of their 
dcftinadon.. The gpvernment has alfo referved 
to itfelt the privilege of being the arbiter of the 
cufloms, which the filks and coffees, defined for 
the ftatc, fhould be obliged to pay. This reftne- 
tion is intended to favour the intereft of the 
American iflands, and of the national manufac- 
turcs. , _ - , . ^ 1 ' 

, The iting has given up the pradiice he had of 
placing annually, , in the Company’s trade, the 
film of about one hundred thoufand livres*; from 
which he ufually derived a benefit of twenty 
cent. To indemnify him for this facrifice, 
the Company fit out but one fhip, they will add 
to his private chert twenty-two thoufand five hun* 
dred livres f} when they fend two, they will pay 
him thirty*fix thoufantJ livres and fony-ntc 

thoufand* hvres § when they difpatch three, ,ot a 
greater number. 

Under the former adminirtration, a propnctoti 
of one rtiare was intitled to vote, at the general 
meetings. Three rtiares carried two votes, fi'®; 
fharcs three, and fb on m the fame proportion to 
twelve votes, which number no proprietor could 
ever go beyond, whatever intereft. he might have 
in the ftocks of the Company. But the. votes of 
abfemecsor foreigners were admitted upon produc- 
ing a power of attorney from them. The confc-‘ 
qucnceoF this practice was, that a few merchants 
refiding at Copenhagen, were the rulers of all *1^^ 
deliberations. 'This evil has been remedied, by 
reducing the number of votes any one proprietor 
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niay have, either for hirnfelf,' of by proxy, ton O OK 
three.'' ‘ ‘ 

V Such are the^'nevv views which diftinguifh the 
late' chatter from thofe' that^iave preceded' it. 

The example of 'the ^miniftry has influenced the 
condudl' of the' proprietors;- who have ahb'made 
fome remarkableValteratiohs in their adminiflra- 
tion.'- . ' ’'s'*' 

' The dlflindlion 'eftablirtied' between, the fixt 
'and the variable flock reduced ‘the Company to a’ 
precarious flat'e,- fince ' the proprietors were at ' li- 
berty, after every voyage, .to withdraw the latter, 
which ferved asthe'bafis of the operations/' To 
give this body a raoreToiid conilitution, thefe two’ 
flocks ‘have‘ been’ 'confounded. • Hereafter,'* the' 
'propriet9rs will not have it in thcir'pbweV to claim 
any part of their capital, ’till the expiration' of theif ‘ 
charter. • . Thofe among them, who, for any polli- 
ble'-reafon', may wifh to leflen the rilk, will be 
■obliged to fell »their’ (hares, ' as it,'is.ihe conflarit 
pradlice every where'clfc. ' 'f " ; - 

. ' At the expiration of the laft: charter,’, the Com-' 

'p'any had a capital of 1 1,906,059 livres*, 'divided^ 
into fixtcen hundred (hares, each of thc.value of 
about 7^425 liv-res-f*. The'priccbf'ihe (hare was' 
evidently too high -iji; a country where the fortunes’ 
of individuals are inconfidcrable; ’ This inconve-' 
nience has been remedied; dividing each (hare' 
into three parts j fo tliat there arc at prefent four 
thoufahd eight hundred (hares,' the p'rice'of which, 
for greater fecuriiy, has been ’'only rated 'in' the 
books af2, 250 livres ^. ’This alteration mufthavc* 
facilitated the 'purchafe' and the 'faleof 'them,- by ' 
increafingthe circulation 'and'fhe’value.''' '' ^ 

• THE'projefl'of faifing’theDanifli feiilements‘ 
in India to a^greater 'degree of prolperity” 'than 
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B 0 0 K ihej had hitherto attained, has next been taken 
^^^^^^.^mtoconfideration. In order to effecl this, u lai 
been regulated, that 2,2^0,000 lures*, includrg 
their eUimated value of 900,000 lures f, fliojh 
ponftantly be left there The profits accru rg 
from this fiocL are to remain during ten } ears, a^d 
to be applied to theincreafe of the capital, andro 
divid“nds are to be made of them 

’Till ihefe latter times, the fhips fitted out n 
Europe for China, ufed alvva) s to carry with tlr'ra 
the faflors who were to nake up the cargoes J 
hisjudictoufly been imagined, thatagentsrefidirg 
omong thete celebrated people, would enter mor 
{nto the fpirit of the nation, ard uould malce 
their flies and ptirclnfcs with greater fncilitj and 
advantage In this view, fourfaftors have l>“cn 
fixed at Canton, to manage ihere the mterc/lsof 
tlie Comptny that has chofen them 

The Danes Ind former!) i fmallfettlemetilia 
fhe ifiands of Nicobar The expence of it^K 
trifling, but It jieided nothing, and therefore tte 
ver) prudently been given up 

Thc Company had contrafted the bibit of 



granting, upon mortgage, a credit of fcveral )e'^ 
to the purchafers This indulgence frequent!} 
pb iged th-m to borrov/ confidcrable Turns at An 
Iterdam, or at Copenhagen Vk pndlice unknown 
to the rival muons has been violently oppofo^ 
It would have been dangerous, perhaps, togwod 
lip entirely , but ir has b“en reftrained v ithm 
narrow bounds, that u can o longer create mif 


pnnciples of commerce, muph'fupi 
nor to thofe that were followed before, the Coir 
y have add»d the advantages of a dire^lio 

c!o%[u^“Sd3'‘'' 
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i ' UN'iVERSAt'Confide'nce. has been tKe. refiilt ofB.0'0 K^-- 
tbefe^prudent combinations. . 'Although die divb ^j^ 
dend' has rilen no' higher than eight per; cent.'.in : " 
ii7'73,‘and ten per cent.’ in i774 and 1775, yet; 
there has been a profit' of^twenty-five'and thirty ^ 
percent, upon the fliares.' Their price would, in ^ s 
all probability have-been.' dill higher,* if the inter-; 
nal peace of the fociety 'had not of --iatc (been fo 
fcandaloufly difturbed. ‘ , 

-l.The' bid Company'confined their^operations to^ . 
the trade of China, .Among* all 'ihoie they, had; • • 
to choofe, this'vvas the 'one in, which ihey'had the-* 
ieafl ri(k -to ’run, and the grenteft prpfit-to,ejc-‘ 
pbil. Without:giving up .ihis’Iburce of riches,; 
other means of ‘acquiring them,’ which’ had been 
loo long negleticd, have been purfued. / •'> 

: The coaft of-Malabar, it is true, has not.taken. 
up much of the attention of ’the Company. "'Forr' 
merly, -no more'than Tixty.'thoulahd weight'of 
pepper were annually drawn from Golefchey and 
Caiicuc; I Thefe purchafes have 'not had -any con* 
liderable’ tnereafe, but . there was rcaibn.io .hope' 
that affairs would wear a more' promifing a(pe£l in 

Bengal.'- r , '.-'-■ /* * 

■* 'The' Danes had but jufi: made their appearance •. 
in the Indies^ when’they fixed themfelves at,Chin- 
churat, upon, the- borders. of. the Ganges!,, :Their - 
misfortunes drove them from'ihis opulent 'region' 
during vmorerthan a centhryf They came there’ 
again in.i755,, with a defirc of fixing 'themfelves 
at Bankjhafar., w.Wd?. bad. bKl/OT.^e-d.' va. thk. 

Company. *' Commercial jealoufy, -which is. be- 
come the ruling paflion ol our times,' fruflrated ' 
their defigns, -and they were reduced. to th'e'necef- 
fity ‘ of ' founding Frederic-Nagor.in' the’-neigli- 
bourhood. .This- faflory coil- annually 22, 500- 
livres * more than was collcftcd from it’s-terri- 

' ■ ^ 9J71. 10*, ' • 

■■ tory. 
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BOOK tory and the cuftoms j and this expence, thoOgh 
y* ^inconfidgrablc, was (lill .greater than the tranlac- 
• tions would bear. The care that was taken, afrci 
the renewal of the charter, to fend foine monfj 
to this too, much ne^ledted. fstllemcnt,- began to 
give it fome fliare of animation ; but it fopa fell 
again to notlilng. It’s deftrtidlton Ln owen to it’s 
having been placed in a ftatc of abfoluie depend* 
. cnce upon Tranquebar. ' . . 

, This firflof the DaniHi colonics has an excel- 
. lent lerjitpry, which, though only two leagues in 
circuniference, had formerly a population • ot 
thirty thoufand peifons. 'TlierCiWere even ten 
ihoufand of thefejn the city itfclf.^ , Rather a 
greater number were found in a. Urge village, 
nilcd with eparfe manufaflures. The remainder 
' were ufcfully employed in fome places of l^fs.con* 
ftquence. • Thefe, 'with three hundred ^workmetS 
fadors, merchants, or Ibldicrs, were ail thc,Eu* 
rppeans fixed, in the fcttlemenl. h’s'.reventie 

amounted to 100,000 livrcs*, and was Ufiicietit 
for It’s expenccs. ' 

. In procefs of.time, confufion took place in the 
colony, which -yielded .lefs, and coft- twice as 
adventurers Went 'away i -the rnanu* 
aaurcs -languifhed,' ihepurchafcs werc^diminilh- 
' cd, .and a very Icaniy profit only .was -obtained 
uporrihofe that were ordered at. difiant • periods. 
ImpolTible as it was to make any advances to the 
>vorkmcn, it was necefiary to 'pay for- the mer* 
phandize five-arid-iwcnty or thirty per cent, dearer 
piLd with' country had been ram- 

.SIKCE thcycar.1772,' the afpea of Tranqoebar 

fnL n" degree of liberty, 

, ipmc ftoefc, a better adrainiftration,’ and an int 
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crcafe of territory, combined < with other ciufes, BO p^K 
have improved ii’fi condition But it’s defliny , ^ 
an> more than that of the fociety which regulates 
' jt, will never be bnlhanr. ^ 

The local pofuiou of Denmark, thedifpofuiont 
of It’s inhabitants, the degree of u's power rela- 
te- cly confidered , every circumflance, inaword,» 

IS unfavourable to d’s carryipgon a great trade 
\;iih India. Are it’s provinces fufficiently rich to 
fUTwfh the films nccefliTy for htge undertakings ,> 
or will foreigners trufh their property with a fo* 
ciety, fubjedt to the caprice, and expofed fo the 
vexations of unlimiied aullionty ^ It is in the na- 
ture of a defpotic government to dilltilve the tics 
which ought to unite nations; and v hen once this 
fpnng IS deftroyed, it can never be reftored It ts> 
mutual confidence which draws men together, and 
combines their interefts, and arbitrary power >s 
incompatible with this confidence, becaufe it puts 
an end to all fecunty 

The projedk formed m 1728, of transferring 
from Copenlngen to Altcna the feat of the Afia- 
tje trade, might poilibly be attended with fome 
advantages', but could not remove any of theob- 
ftacles we have been mentioning We may there- 
fore venture to affirm, that England and Holland 
were guilty of a ncedlefs aft of tyranny, when they 
oppofed this domeftic plan of a free and mdCpend- 
ept power 

Can the man who has any concern for mankind, 
and who is not pofleflcd of tli^ narrow ffiul of a 
monk, to whom the circuit of hts cloiftered pnfon 
IS all, and ^he reft of thepmverfcjs nothing; can 
fuch a one concerve any thing more abfurd and 
more cruel than this infamous jcdloufy of the 
great powers ; this |iorrible nbufe of their ftrength, 
m preventing feeble ftates from improving their 
fondmon? The individual who fhould think of 
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B o OKading the fame part in the midfl: of his country, 
which they do among other nations, would hi' 
looked upon as the mofi: execrable of malefaftors. 
Englilh, French, Dutch, Spaniards, and Ger* 
mans^ thisis''the^honeft motive for which }oa 
take up arms, and maflacre each other ’ It is to 
determine which of you lhall retain the excliifive 
privilege of tyranny, and the monopoly of pro- 
fperity. I am aware that you colour this atro- 
cious prqjedt with the pretence of providing for 
your own fccurity * but how can you be credited, 
when it IS evident that you fet ho bounds to your 
ambition; and that the more powerful you are, 
the more imperiottS you become ^ You are not 
fatisfied with rcquuing every thing tint it is your 
own private intereft to obtain, your pride fon^c* 
times prompts you to a(k what it would be lhame* 
ful to grant. You do not confider that a peop^® 
cannot be degraded without fatal confequenctt 
Their honour may he dormant fora time? but 
iborieror later it will be rouzed,rnnd they vvill 
avenge ihemfelvest and as humvlianon is \hi tnoft 
offcnljve of all injuries, (b it is that which is moft 
fcvcrcly felt, and moft cruelly levenged.^ 

ElUbhni- “ That knowledgeof uadcand gotcrnmcnl,aud 

Miidu pliilofophy, which inferifibly Ipread 

Commnj over all Europc,*mei with inV-mcible obftacles'in 
a* Oi'end fonie ‘momrcbics. Thefc-improvemcnts could 
not reach the court of Vienna, which was wholly 
intent Upon projc€lsof wtfr add aggrandizement, 
by conquefts. The Englifli and Dutch, whofe 
attention was engaged in preventing France from 
increafirigjicrtximmerce, her fettldmcnts, and her 
riavy, excited enemies againft ‘her on the conu- 

neni, and laviftted immenfe fums upon the houfe 

of Auftria, which were employed againft France t 
bur, at the peace, the luxury 'of one crown rc- 
' > “ ftored 
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ftored more riches to the other than it had taken book 
from It by the war. ^ 

Thd pouer of the hou^e of Auftrh, which 
ought to be formidable from the cuent of tt^s do- 
minions, IS confined by reafon of n’s fuuation ; 
for moft of It’s p-ovmces are diftant from the fca. 

The foil of the country yields but a fmall quan-, 
tny of wine, and fe\7 of the produdiions that arc 
fo much valued b> other nations It affords nei- 
ther oil, filk, nor fine wool, which are m fo much 
repute This ftate had no pretenfions to opulence, 
and knew not how to be frugal With the iifual 
luxury and pomp of great courts, it gave no en- 
couragement to mduffryand manufactures, which 
might havefupplied the means of indulging that 
cxpenfive tafte The contempt which u has 
always fiiewn for the fciences prevented it’s pro- 
grefs in ever) thing Anifts will, never be emi- 
nent in any country where they are not offiffed 
by men of learning Sciences and arts mull 
both languifh, wherever a freedom of thinking 
IS not allowed The pride and intolerant fpint of 
the hoiife of Auftna kept her vaft domains 
ftate of poverty, fupcrftition, and a rude Jcind of 
luxury. 

Even the Low Countries, formerly fo cele- 
brated for their aftivity and induftry, retained 
nothing of their ancicntfplepdour. The traveller, * 
who went to Antwerp, beheld with allonifhment 
the rums of a city formerly fo flouriftung He 
compared it’s exchange with the fuperb edifices 
of paganifm, after the abolition of idolatry It 
prefented the fame fohtude, the fame majefty. 

The indigent and melancholy citizens were ob- 
fcr\cd walking about it, as under Conftamme, the 
tattered pnefts were (een roaming around their 
deferred temples, or fitting at the foot of the ai- 
|ars where the hecatombs bad been facrificed, and 
> telling 
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E o p K telling the people their forttmes far n fmall piece 
of copper Antwerp, which hid been, for two 
ccnturici!, the (lore hoiifc of tlie noiih, had not 
tow a tingle (hip m it's harbour ErulTcIs and 
l^main, for from fiippljing other ntions wiih 
their clothing, bought their own of the Encini 
That lahiible aniclc, the herring filherj, bad 
pall'd from Bruges to Holland Ghent, Coer 
ira), and feme other towns, found their linen 
and hce mantifadlures decrcafc daily Thofe 
provinces placed between the three moll enlcbt 
tned and mod trading nations in Europe, hadrot 
been able, with all their natural adiantages, lo 
bipport fo powerful a competition After fttiiirg 
fttne timeagamftopprenion, againft impedimeiiK 
m Itiphed by Ignorance, andagainll the pnvil-get 
Inch a rapacious neighbour extorted from I/r 
faCo decay' government, they were total, 

W,« ^’Sfoatin a political, as Is 

tTAlr,,' "''■''“'y «pw>ty, with a mind fiip'rior 
me-, ^ Ptoiudice, had been long in (earch of ihe 
S I, a"; >'’o boundaries of 

«a enlarged , when a propofal 

at '•'“'''dl'ing an India Company 

h d^erv contriTersof this fcheine 

ifthisnnrte^'T^''" '^^"y pretended that, 

exene ffnu r T 

rife dom r =>" 'l'= « under 

"'e, houfeof Aullria. would 

3d t ni" x,"*!.’ ?■"'> ■ "d' Pdf' df 

BinnicandTr 'o' lands, and the other at 

of denende^e'^ ‘ ‘''Id"' " f'did ‘he hmd 

from aTstn^n 'h ""‘'er for the fubftdics 

dable to fbc roaftso?T“"l'^ ’ 

Qf Conftanti^k ^ ^drUey, and even to the city 

” Tne 
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f The able minifter, to whom this was addrcfTed, book: 
was very fenfible of the \alue of fiich overtures ; 
lie would not, however, be loo precipitate. To 
acciihom his own court and all Europe to this new 
cftabhfhment, he ordered that two lliips fhould be 
fent out to India in 1717, with only his own paff- 
ports. Their voyage was To fucceftfiil, that more 
were fent out the following yeaft. Every expedi- 
tion proved fortunate ; and in 1722 the council of 
Vienna thought it was nccertary to fecure the pro- 
perty of the adventurers, who were moftly Flem- 
ings, by the moft ample charter that ever had been 
granted. Tile only ftipulation made, was, that 
the Company fhould pay to government, till the 
end of the year 1724, three percent, upon every 
thing exported or imported, and after that period 
fix'per cent* 

The rapacity of all governments is inconceiv- 
able. Throughout tlie whole courfe of,this hlfto- 
ry, we Ihill not find perhaps one fingle inflancc, 
in which the tax has not accompanied the under- 
taking; not one fovcrcign, vUto has norbeen de-* 
firous of fccuring to himfelf part of the liarvcft 
before it was gathered in, without perceiving fihat 
ihefe premature exadlions were the fureft way of 
deftfoying it. From whence does this kind of. 
delirium aiife? Is it from ignorance, or from po- - 
verty Or is therca fccrcc reparation ’of the inter- 
efl: peculiar to the government, from the general 
Intereftof the flare f 

i , However, this may be, the new Company, ’ 

‘S’hicli had a capital of fix. millions of florins, or 
«o,8co,coo livres*, appeared with advantage in 
'all the markets of India. They made two lettle- 
ments, that of Coblom between Madras and Sa- 
drafpatnam, .on the'eoaft of Coromandel ; and 
that of Bankiba'ar, on the Gangfcs. They were 

• ' . ' ( * 4S9,oaol. . 
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B o o Keven In fcarchof a place where their fhipsmpM 
for rcfrcnimcnts, and Iiad turned tftir 
uews upon Madagafcar for that purpofe. The 
Cornpany were To fortunate as to be able to repo!< 
an mtirc confidence in their agents, who IiaJ 
llicttn a degree of rciblution fufiicient to fiumoiim 
every obftaclc iliat jcalouiy had ilirown in tlicir 
way • and a fiiare of uneferfianding, ^vhfeh lud 
extneated them from all the fnarcs that had been 
laid for tlicrn. This confidence was ftill incrcaf- 
cd by the richnefs of their returns, and the value 
or their Oiarcs, which brought in fifteen percent 
it IS not to be fuppoled they would have been dif- 
appointcd, liad not their prdccls been oppofed by 
pulitiwl mterefts. To give a clear idea of ihtrca- 
Ions of this policy, we mufl trace the fubjedl fjpin 
the beginning. ^ ' ■> 

!S5r*“ ’ 'Vhcw Ifabella had fent out Ibips to facte 
*he dtfeovery of America, and 'whicfi proccedtd 
of ihe as far as the Philippine ifiands, Europe was funk 
at SB.’” ^ ignorance, that it was thought 

proper to prohibit all fulycifls of Sp.iin/\vIiowcrc 
navigating to the Eaft 
and \\ efl Indies. That pan of the Low Countries 
"^!i^li • recovered ids liberty, having been 
wdcd, m 1598, to the Infanta Ifabella, on her 
marriage with the 'Archduke Albert, thenewfovc- 
fiigns were required to enter into a 'folsmn’ en- 
gagement, not lohave'any concern in 'this trade, 
vviicn thefe provinces were again united to the 
j * 638, no alteration was made In this 

us Ilipulation. The Flemings, juftly offended 
are abridged of the right, which' all people 
mtiticd to, of trading wherever 
clufiL^n pofTelTed of an ex- 

rofiilnn^ complained loudly of this’ im- 

th» j' 11^^ feconded by their’ povernor 
. Infant, who procured the permiffiof' 
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to trade to tbe Ead Indies i The a£t to ratify book 
tins grant was not yet ifllied, when Portugal ^ 

fhook off the yoke under which u had fo long'"'"''^ 
been opprefTed The fear of incrcafmg the dif- 
content of the Portuguefe, uhom the Spaniards 
wilhed rather to foothe, prevented the introduction 
of a new rival to the Portuguefe m Afia, and pro- 
tracted the conclufion of this important affair It 
was not }et fettled, when it vvasrclblved at hlun- 
iler, in 164.8, ilrt the fubjeCls of the Icing of 
Spam Ihould never extend their trade in India be- 
jond what it was at that period This aCt ought 
not to have been Icfs binding to the emperor 
than It v.as *0 the court of Madrid , hnce he piof- 
fefies the Low Countries on the fame terms, ahd 
with the fame rcftnCtions they were lulyeft to when 
under the dominion of Spain ' 

Such were the arguments made ufe of by the 
Enghfli nnd the Dutch, in order to effeC^ the flip- 
prdhon of the new Company, the fuccefs of 
which gave them great uneafinefs Tliofc two 
allies, who by their maruime forces could have 
entirely deftroyed Oftend and Ji’s trade, werede- 
firous of avoiding a difpute wuh a nower which 
they ihcmfelve.1 had railed, and which they 
thought they flood in need of agamfl: tlie hoiffe 
of Bourbon So tint, though ilic^ \rcre deter- 
mined not to fuffer the houfc of Auftna to go to 
the fotirce of ihcir riches, they contented ihem- 
fclves with making remonftranccs on tlie violation 
o? the moft folemn engagements They were !e- 
conded by France, whidi was equall) mterefted 
m this matter, and was alfb guarantee of the vio- 
lated treaty 

The emperor paid no regard to ihefe reprclen- 
rations He was induced to perlifl m his un- 
dertaking by the obftinacy of hisown difpofiuon, 
by the ambuious piofpciils that » had been fng- 

gefted 
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® 0 0 K gefted to him, and by the great privileges and 
indulgences granted by Spam to the mercliantJ 
refiding in his dominions. That crown then* 
entertained the hopes of obtaining theheirefsof 
the houfe of Auftria for Don Carlos, and tlioiiglit 
no conceflions too great for fiich an alliance. The 
union of thofe two courts, which had always been 
confidcred as Irreconcilcable, alarmed all Europe. 
Every nation thought iffclf in danger. Number'- 
lefs leagues were formed,' and many treaties con- ■ 
eluded, to endeavour to diflolve that connexion, 
which was thought to be more dangerous than it 
really was. All thefe attempts were incffcdliial, 
*till the council of Madrid, having no more trea* 
fmes to lavifh upon Germany, were convinced 
^ai they were purfulng a villonary intereft. Au* ' 
firm was hot furpriled at the defection of her aliyj 
and Teemed determined to alTert her claims, and 
efpecially her commercial interelis. Whether the 
maritime powers were intimidated bythisfteadi* 
neft, or whether, as was more probably the cafe, < 
they only confiilted the didtates of found pollc)( 
they determined to guarantee the pragmatic fane* < 
tion tn‘1727* The court of Vienna acltnowledg* 
^ this important (ervicc, by facrificing the Oftend i 
Company. ° , 

' Thougii the public adls take notice only of a ‘ 
mipcnnon for feyen years, the proprietors plainly 
aw iliat ilicir ruin was determined upon, and ihat 
Uiis Itipulation uasonly infcrted from refpea to the 
imperial dignity. ‘They' had too high an opmiotr 
o the court of London and the ftaieS'ceneral, to 

hipp^fe they would have fectired the Indivifibility 

* * Auftrian dominions for a mere temporary 
advantage. This perfuafion determined them to 
think no more of Oftend, and to difpofe of thcit 
Itock tome other way. They made feveral Tuccer- 
live attempts to form an cftablifoment at Ham- 

burgh, 
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burgi), at Tricft, and in Tufcany ; Init all tlicir BOOK 
endeavours proved abortive, either front the . 
badnefs of the niinlion, the efforts of powerful 
nations, or the intrigues of *politicf. Th^fc were 
the mofl fuccedful who turned ibtir tievss towards 
Sweden. ' 

Tiic fludy cf nations is of all others the mod 
inicrcftihg. Tlie obfervcf delights to be 
quiintcd wlili the particular ftrokc of chifa{\crRct«liu'>- 
tint didinguifhes c.ich people, and to feparatc it 
from' the numerous general charactcriflics tlntac-®f”™f 
company tt. Invam Ins this diftinguifliing matktiut m- 
taken'^fl tinilurc from events: in vain have na***®*** 
turn! or nioral canfes altered the fhades of it. A 
peneiraling eye traces it through all ihcfc dif- 
guifes, nnd'perccnes it notwididanding thefe 
variations. The more extenfne the field of ob* 
fervation is/ the greater number of ages it prefents 
to be edimaicd, and cf periods to imedtgate, fo - 
much the more cafy is it to determine the pro- 
blcm. Every age, and every period, gives, if 
we may be allowed the exprclTion, it’s own equa- 
tion; and all thefe cannot be fblvcd without dif- 
covering the truth, which was, as it were, wrap- 
ped up iri them. 

j But the defire of being acquainted with a 
nation, mull increafein proportion to the part 
it has borne upon the theatre of the univerfe, and 
to the influence it has had in thofe majcdic or 
terrible feenes that have agitated the globe. The 
caufe and ededs of tins great tumult attradt 
equally the' attention of the learned and of the 
mulliiudc; and it is fcldom that we arc tired of 
rcfledingiupon them. Arc the ^Swedes to be 
ranked among the people who lave acquired a c&i 
Icbrated name ? This is a point which ray readers 
will decide. 

VoL. n. 
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BOOK Sweden was little known before it’s fcrociout 
. , inhabitants had concurred with the other barba 

_ nans of the North m the fubverfion of the Roman 
empire After they had fpread deftrudtion with 
the violence and rapidity of a torrent, tlicy r« 
turned to their former obfcurity. An unculti 
vated and deferc r^ion, without manners, with 
out policy, and without form of government, 
could fcarce fix the attention of Europe, which 
was then but little enlightened, and which mad* 
no efforts to emerge from it’s ignorance. If wc 
may believe fome old chronicles, of doubtful 
authority, plunder and aflaflinations were \cij 
frequent Sometimes one fingle chief ruled over 
the whole country, which at other times was 
divided among fcvcral mafters Thefe rivals, 
greedy of power, had recourfe to the moft Ihamc 
ful or moft violent methods to fupplant «ch 
other, and revolutions were perpetually taking 
place It was between fathers and children that 
thefe wars were more particularly inveterate 
Chnflianity, which was adopted in this country 
at the end of the eighth, or the beginning of the 
mnih century, did not produce the leaft alteration 
m the cendmon of thefe people The fame am 
mofity, the fame contcfls, and the fame calamines 
were ftill experienced This dreadful Hate had 
been but very little improved, when fome unfor- 
tunate e\ent 5 placed Sweden under the dominion 
of the Danes, or m a kind of alliance which par 
took of flavery. Thisfhameful bondage was d'f 
fmved by Guftavus Vafa, who, in 1521, was cBofcn 
admmifiratorof the (late, and two years after} n* 
monarch 

^rnpire was then in n flare of anirchy 
Ane prieRs cxercifed the principal aiulioriiy. 
and the treafury received annually no more th^ 
twenty four thoufand marks of fiher, althnngh 
2 f il e 
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1 C public expences amounted. to fixty thoiifand.Bb 
The new king '(Hewed himfclf worthy of the fi-; > y 
jation to which he was ^raffed, by concentrating . 

1 his hands,', powers that were diuufely fcattered, 
y rendenng they crown' hereditary in his.-family, 
y depriving the clergy "of part of their ufurpa- - 
ions,' by ‘lubftituiing Lmherariifm to -the, efta- ' ' 
•liOied form of .worfh'ip, and by prudently fettling 
he' nature and appropriation of.the ’taxes: but, 
his foyereignj having carried his (yfterfi of refor- 
naiioh too/ar,’‘prccipitatcd his. fu^eits into mif* . 
ortunes .'which might, apd ought, io' have been 
brefeen.' ' S ^ ^ 

. Sweden, which, from ' the 'nature oF it*s pro- 
lusions, /it’s wants, ‘and ‘the extent of it*s ebafts, 
bemed ' deilihed^Tof navigation, bad : nevc’rthelef^ 
legleffed iry.fince U!s inhabitants Jhad^' been dif- 
[lilted’ of piracy. The people of iLubeck traded- 
with them'fof their proviuons; and brought them 
fall, (luffs, and. all iHe foreign 'niefchandirc they 
sonfumed. 'No' (hips were feen* m,tK6if roads j, not' 
were there .any 'magazines in iheir.l'townSj'wlucH- 
3id not' belong ‘to that republic ' ’ 

*' THE'haughty (bill of Guflavus could, not brook 
this 'dependence. 'He' was 'de'icrmined to break 
the bands , that cramped- ihe'indiiftry of his' fub- 
ledls ; but'he.'was / too .precipitate in his meafures. 

He Hint his harbours againft. ‘the*' people of Lu- 
beck before^ie 'had-,budt any fiiips,-, and before, 
hej^d ^ar. awy meccbawtsl -.iFrom.- 
there was fcarce any'funhcr-ifitcrcoufre between 
his fbbje«Sls and other nations. The whole -king-^ 
dortifell ihtda (late'oflahguof-,. of Which itwoul'4, 
'difficult .to .form any adequate idea. ' Some 
Englifh .'and Diuch’fhips; which appeared- there 
atMiftaht intervals, '!liad but ■ImpcrfcCliy 'remedied 
this evilj' when Ouftavus'Adolphus’arcended thC 
throne. • ‘'-y O- ' i ■ i 

CLz ' lU. 
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B o o K. He (ignnlizcd the firfl yeare of his reign bjfe 

. ufefiil alterations Agriculture wasenc® 

raged , the mines were worked with greater iki 
companies were fonricd to trade to fcrfia Jbl 
the Weft Indies , the foundations of a new col® 
were laid on the coaft of Morth America Tfe 
Swedifh flag was dilplayed m all the Europcc 
latitudes 

Tuts new fpint was of Ihort duration Ta 
fuccefsof the great Guflavus m \/ar, turnedes- 
tircly the genius of the nation to arms. All ma 
were Ilimuiated witlj the defire of rendering tba 
names ilUiftnous, by following the traces ofllrJ 
hero, and of his difciples The hops of p)uc 
der was united to the Jove of glory Every nuf 
was eager to conquer the enemy, and to cnnrf 
himfelf with their Ipoils The national cducaaoi 
was entirejy military, and the houlW feemedo 
be convened into camps The temples, tin 
caflics, and even the fimplefl: dwelling phee 
were adorned with numberlefs trophies Orege 
neraiion of foldiers was fiicceeded by another o 
• a fimilar, or Hill more daring nature. Thiscnth't 
fiafin had fpread itlelf among the lower ranks o 
people, as among the higheft Labours of *1^ 
p-nor, or of a meaner kind were all equally 
ipifed , and a Swede thought himfelf born only t' 
wnquer, and to regulate the dcftinies of empn* 
This martial fury had been carried beyond » 
bounds under Charles XII but it was exungn'H^ 

cd after the tragical death of that extraordiiwr 
man 


The Swedes then became quite another penpl' 
The exhaufted ftaieof the kingdom . the lo&o 
tormer conquefls, the elevation of iluffia, e«p 
circumflan^, m a word, tended to difguft 
moli TOnfidOTi of a fjflem, which it wasiiolor^' 
poilible to follow with any hopes of fuceef*,^ 
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Ven without the Tiflc of completing the ruin orBOO^K 
H edifice already (haken by repeated and violent 
locks. ‘Peace was the wifhboth of thofewho 
ad gro\Vn old in the ten ice of the field, and of 
'lofe whofe age had not jet ‘called them to bear 
rms. The cry of the whole nation was for ifs 
beriy, which had been fucccfliycly attacked with 
irecaution, deftroyed by Charles XI. and even the 
hadow of which had been taken away by the un- 
■onunate monarch, who had juft dcfccndcd into 
ihe grave without ifliic. All llie orders of the ftate 
wire aflrembled ; and wiihoht abohlhing the regaf 
.itle, they reftored the republican form of govern- 
henr, and even gave it'a greater degree of exted- 
/ion than It had had before ^ ’• 

This great revolution was not preceded by ony^ 
commotion,^ nor followedby any difturbance. All 
the changes were ^made upon mature delibera- 
tion. The firft attention was paid to the moft 
necefiary profeffions/ which till then had been 
unnoticed, or defpifed. The arts of convenience, 
or elegance, were loon introduced. , The young 
nobility travelled into' every part of Europe 
where they might gain any kind of knowledge, 

Thofe citizens, who had been for a long time ab- 
lent from their country while it remained m 
ftate of ruin and devaftation, returned and brought 
back '‘with them the various talents they had ac- 
quired Order, ‘polmcal ccconoroy,^ and thefe- 
\eral branches of government, became fubjefts 
of inquiry. Whatever^ concerned the republic 
was maturely difcuffcd in the general aflemblies, "* 
and freely approved or’ccnfured in the^ public 
writings. Some urefut pvtblicawons upon the 
abftruie fcie^nces appeared, which were worthy of 
the notice of the moft enlightened naiiins* A 
language, hitherto barbarous wasat lengtli fixed 

to 
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B (y5 K to feme grammatical rules, and acquired, m pre 
Cels of urjie, a d^rce of preafion and cicganc 
The manners and morals of the people unde 
went Hill more neceflary and more fortunate: 
tcrattons Pol|iencfs, affability, and a fpinti 
communicgtiop fpcceeded to that ftemnefs i 
temper, and that rougbnefs of charailer, whic 
^ continual ftate of warfare had left behind i 
Improverpents of every kind were adopted, fra 
whatever part of the globe they came fi 
reigncfs, vho introduced any new difcovent 
or any branch of gfcful knowledge, met withe 
couragement , and it was at this favourable ju^i 
ture that the agents of the Oflend Company mid 
their appearance 

A PiOH merchant of Stoc! holm, named Hear 
Koning, approved of their fehemes, and procure! 
appfobation of the diet m 1731. Anindi: 
ti»i.du Cotnpanj was cftablilTicd, yiih an esclnfwpn 
Manner trading bejond the Cape of Good Hope 

■ i«ic * ’* 


The 
Swedei 
have • 
Ihare 


ror niteen year' hviai 
yiought that this would be t^e beft expedeat 
either to afford an early oppoptuniiy of rcdli^^i 
any impcrfedlions incidept to new updertakings 
or to relieve the anxiety of many citizens wh 
warmly oppofed an cntcrpnfc, \v|iith the; 
'"Ppsht repugnant the nature of the clirnst 
and the conftiiution In ordep, as much aspol 
Jible, to unite the advantages of a freetpade witl 
tliofe of a privileged afibciation, U it as agree- 
\iw the ftock ffiould not be fixed, and that cad 
proprietor fhould be at liberty to withdraw h 
pwn at the end of every voyage As mpff of ih 
adventurers were foreigners, chiefly Ficmtra' 
n, nf equitable 10 ftcure a profit to ib 

na^^ion, by obliging tlictp to pay the governmro 
fifteen hundred fiber dollars; or three tbouftm 

thrci 
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liree hundred 'and hincty liyres • lip'on the cargoB 0^( 
if cvery'fhip. -'t 

’ This tax did not prevent tKe Company from, 
itfmg out five-anitwenty Ihips,, during the time 
;haf their'-chartef laft'ed. f Three of thefc, were, 
ent to • Bengal, and 'tvvd-and-twehty ;to. China.., 
3ne. of.'thefe ftips was -wreck^ yviiljjt’s , whole. 
:argo,'an‘d three " of them perilhed • without; any., 
lading. ' Ndtvvithft’anding',tlie(e‘misfoftunes,,'thej 
proprietors, befide'-their capital, 'receii’Si eight 
hundred fev'ehteen and a'half per cent.' whioh.pnc, 
year with another, amounted to, 'fifty-four and a. 
half per ' ccntl a 'profit infiriitely' greati 'though 
each of the' prdprieto'ts was obliged^,, to malcc'and; 
to pay his own infurancesotit of'it. " [ 

'"lit t746'the "Company obtained a new'charter, 
for tvvehly years. • They difpatched', fucce'lfively,; . 
three velfels to Siitat, and thmy_-tbfee,fo"Cariton,[ 
one 'of which .was'wrecked wi'th'all it’s lading,, 
'hear th'e' place "of it's‘ deIiiha‘tion'.,' ' The profits of 
the p'roprieto'r's^'afofe to', eight , hundred feyenty-, ' 
one arid one'guartc'f pe'f ‘cent.’ or fo'rtyithree per';, 
cent,. every, year,' .. A' remarkable event '.'diftin-', 
guifhe'd this ' charted from jthe 'firll. .' From ' the, 
year 'i' 7 ’ 53 ,’ -the proprietors'- mye. up the liberty , 
they had always' enjoyed,' of withdrawing jtheir. 

' capital at pleafurei and refolveid to'form themfelves , 

■ into a’periharient body... The ftate induced 'theih ' ■ 

: toconfent to'this ne'w.a'rra'rige'roent,’, by.taking’no.- 
more', than a' duty of twenty percent, upon, aft. 
the mercantile articles that (hould.' be confumeti in,, 
the ' kingdom, iriftead .of.Tcventy-five ’ thoufand 
livres f which it"had' received for feven years pad 
' upon every vtiyage. '' This facrificehad been madei 
with a defign to enable the Swedidi Company to' 

•' fuftain the , competitio'ri of that which had juft 

*1411.55.' - + Sjra'sl. 
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BOO Kbeen eftabliftied at Enibdcn : but the publ^c nf. 

. _y ceffitifes occafioned this indulgence to be reiraileiJ 
^ * m 1765. Perfidy 'Vas carried fo far, that even all 

the arrears were required to be paid 

In I76Sj the monopoly was renewed for t\vcn« 
ty years more 'The Company lent the govern* 
ment 1,250, 000 hvres • without intercfl:, and twice 
that fum upon an mtereft of fix per cent. The 
firft of thefe loans was to be fucdenivcly paid oS 
by retaining the 93,750 Iivres *|-, which the Com- 
pany bad engag^ to give for every fhip they 
fitted out , and the ftcond was to be returned 
at Four fiipulatcd periods. Before the firft of 
January 1778, one-and-iwenty veflels had been 
fent off, all for Chmi, four of which were ftill 
cxpedlcd The reventcen that bad reiurned, M 
brought back with them twenty-lwo millions ux 
hundred ihoufand pounds weight of tea, andlbtrie 
othermticlcs of much lefs importance. It can- 
not be precifcly afcemined what profits have 
accrued from thefe expeditions 5 but it may be 
prefumed that they were confidcrable, fince the 
fhares have gamed as far as two andiforty per 
cent If IS however, generally known, that the 
dividend was twelve per cehl. m 1770, and that 
jt has been fix percent , all theothcr years, and 
that theCompany IS charged with the infuranccs 
fince 1753 ' ^ ‘ ^ _ 

The 7 Company have fixed tlie feat, of their 
affairs at Gottenburg, the pofition of which af- 
forded convcniencies for the fitting out of lhips» 
and for the falc of goods, which were* not to be 
met with in the other pons of the kingdom A. 
preference fo iilcful has confiderably increafed 
aiftivity in it’s road, 'and the cultivation of it* 
territory. ^ ^ ^ 

«■ & gd ^ ,55 ^ 

At 
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At the ongin of the Company, their (lock va-B o o K 
ned from one voyage to another. It was faid to . 
be rated at milUons* in 1753, and at fivef 
only at the laft convention. The beft informed 
perfons know nothing Upon this important point 
except from mere conjedlure , for the matter was 
never laid before the public. As the Swedes 
had at firft much lefs concern in this flock lhah 
they have had fince, the government have thought 
proper to envelope it m myftery. In order to 
effeft this, It was cnadled, that ariy diredlor Who 
Ihould divulge the names of the proprietors, or 
the fums they had fubfenbed, ftiould be rufpend- 
ed, or even depofed, and fhould forfeit for ever 
all the money he had ventured in this undertak- 
ing This fpint of myftery, inconceivable m a 
free country, continucd^ffive-and thirty years* 

Twelve of the proprietors were indeed to exa- 
mine the accounts ofthe direflors every four years : 
but tliefe examiners were appointed by the direc- 
tors Since the year 1767, the propnetors them- 
fclves are the perfons who choofc ihefc commif- 
faries, and who receive their repons at a general 
meeting This new arrangement would certainly 
• have dimimlhcd corruption Secrecy in politics, 

IS like lying , it may preferve a ftaie for the mo- 
ment, but muft certainly rum it m the end. Both* 
are only ferviceable to evil minded perfons ^ v 
The produce of Uie fales has not always been 
equal li has been more or left confiderable, ac- 
cording to the number and hzz oF the fhips em- 
ployed m the trade , and according to the dearnefs 
of the articles at the place of their manufaifture, 
or their fcarcuy m Europe Wc may however 
affirm, that it has fcarce ever been lov.'er than 

* a^ooool ^ ?o8„3j1 5s 8d 
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B o o K two millions of livres*, and has never rifen hiotu 


FrcTent 

flare of 


^ r Tea has always vicldcd four- 

hiilis or rhts produce.' ” * i 

It is witli piaftref, bought at Cadiz, that tliefe 
affairs hate been tranTadlcd. The hide that has 
been brought from Other parts ’does not deferte to 
be mentioned. . • * 

The confumption in Sweden vvasat firft rather 
more con/iderable than it has been fince, beaufc 
«nginall> there was no duty upon the AGatic pro- 
ductions. Moft of them' have been Gnce fiilyed- 
cd to a rax of twenty, of fire-and-twenty per 
cent, j forne of them even, fuch as the Glks, hare 
been prohibited at times. Thefe taxes have re* 
uccd the annual confumption of the kingdom to 
the Tahie of three hundred thoufand Hvres t. Afl 
on paying to thcftatecne- 
ghtn per cent, on the produce of the file- 
little fpecie it tes, «=d 
^ intrinGc refourccs, cannot 

;.drnit of a higher degree of luxury j of nhicliwe 
tnatl foon be convineed. 


Sw'tDEK, including the part of Finland and 
^pland, under it’s dominion, is of prodivioos , 
extent. It’s t « • it 


nf ^ coafts,’ which are m general dlfiicult 
embarrafled with an infinite num- 
' T'^k e"'* “ttny rraall iflands, tvherefac 
S The in-- 

‘tome ^ °1 * " ts '’Cry mmihtainons. 

vd.Tch'^ rlT’ =''= *“ •>' f™"')' ■h' “C 

i’M. ° ”"ti ftill 

emnirf ! To the north of tit 

coiiu I’ive n'^ 'if '“yg'" 'i" people, that they' 

tree, with a fc„ roots and a little rye. In 


* fj.SJs!. 


+ s«S,3j,l. fj.sj. 
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order to procure a nounfhment more wholefomcB'o o K 
and more agreeable, they have endeavoured to v. 
fow Tome of the high grounds, after having felled 
and burnt the trees that were upon them. i ‘The 
ipoft iprudent among them have gWen up ihts 
practice, after having obferved, that trees and 
grafs ^no Jonger grew upon a .ftony and meagre 
toil, cxhauftcd by two or three plentiful harvefts. 

Very JargCj fpaccs of territory are cpvered wiih 
lakes of greater or lefs extent; Thefe ufclcfs col- 
Icdions of v^ater have been (kilfully turned to ad- 
vantage, in eftabhfhtng, with the help of feveral 
rivers, canals, , and fiui^es, an uninterrupted navi- 
gation from Stockholm to^Gottenbufg. ♦ i ‘ 

This flcetch'of the ^natural ftaie of Sweden, 
would induce us to fuppofe that this country was 
never much peopled, though ‘it has 'fometiroes 
• been called the manufad^rj human kindr Pro- 
bably the numerous bands that came from thence,' 
and which, under ijie fo-much-dreaded name of 
Goths and Vandals, ravaged and fubdued Jb 
many $ regions* of Europe, were .only fwarms of 
Scythians and Sarmaiians, who came thither in a 
conftant fucccfTion by the north of -Afia, . Yet it 
would be, perhaps, a miftakc to fuppofe, that this 
vaft country was always as thinly peopled as it is 
now. According to ah probabihiy, three hun- 
dred years ago, this country had more inhabitants 
than It has at prefent,- though at that time they 
profcfTcd flic catholic religion, which cryoins the 
monaflic, life and the -celibacy of the clergy.’ 

The account taken in i75r did not compute the 
number of fouls at more than two millions, two 
hundred and iwcnty-ninc thoufand, fix hundred 
and fixty-onc. In i769{this number was m-' 
creafed by^ ilircc hundred and forty-three thou- 
fand, It IS generally fuppofed, that fmec this 
period, the populitionj only the thirteenth part of 

which 
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EOOKwhich'dwellsin'thetoWnsi lias'flot increafcd,-bui 
rather diminifhedyand this calamity ‘is'to'b 
attributed to mifery, 'and “to the prevalence 6l 
epidemic difeafts.* ' ' •• j., ' 

'.The numter of inhabitants would be grealci 
in Sweden if it were not 'continually deferted bj 
the native* who 5 frequently never return. •' Thert 
are men in all nations,* who, cither from motives 
of airiofity, or from a. natural reftleflhcrs, and 
without any determinate'objeiV, are fond 'of going 
from one country to another’;’ but this’is only 
the malady of a few individuals, and cannot be 
confidcred ^as' the- general 'caufe of a conftant 
cmjgranbn. / There is a natural propenfity ’in all 
men to- lovC'their'own 'country^ \vhich is rather 
to be accounted for from moral, than from natu- 
ra! principles, i An inherent fondnefs'forTocIety,' 
the ties of blood and of friendfhip,ian‘acqba1m* 
ance with the climate and- language, that ‘par* 
tiality we are fo apt to contract for' the place, the 
manners, and the way of life we ore accuftotned 
to; all iIicrc.arc,*to d rational being, '•Ib'rriany 
motive^ of attachment to tbc-Ia'nd in’ which lie 
was bom and educated. ' They-mufl be powerful 
inducements that can.dctcrminc him'to break' all 
wi!.! prefer another counti}*/ 

Where all^will.appc.'ir-cxlraordinary/and'new to 
mm. .'In Sweden, where- thewhole power refides’ 
n the ftates compofed of the feveral ordcrs'of the 
'the ■pcafanis,'’ every one 
mould naturally be more attached to his countr)’}' 

formsriy iiivfcltd 

out ' n°i .Permitted to patctl 

had deipr.in P^lpahle, ths la"s 

cd the number of peribhsthat might* 
live 
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live upon each of thefe farms. When this pum-E O O K 
ber was completed, the ^father of a family was . _ — 
obliged himfelf to expels from his houfe his chil- 
dren born after that period, however he might be 
in want of them to increafe the mafs of his pro- 
dudtions,} It had been expefled that this regula- 
tion would occafioh the clearing .of the unculti- 
vated lands, and^ produce new hemmans. But it 
fiiould have been forefeen, that men, kept in fuch 
a (late of opprcfnon,^\Vould neither -have the will 
nor the means of attending to new eftabhfhments* 
and, that moft of them would go into foreign 
countries/ in fearch of that tranquillity of., which 
their^own lb unjuftly deprived them. -The eyes 
of the government were notiopened ‘till the year 
1748,, At this period it was atjength under- 
ftood, that the public required, tliat the labourers. 

(hould have -no greater extent of foil than they 
could conveniently wprk} and 1 the diet allowed 
them to divide their ‘inheritance into as many 
portions as they fhould think proper. ■ This new 
arrangement of things has already leflened the 
emigrations, and muft:, in procefs of time, bring 
on the improvement of agriculture. 

. This was, it is faid, in a' tolerably flourifliing 
fiate when Guflavus Vafa afeended the throne. 
This-opinioH is evidently an<improbabIe one, 
fince’ before tint period the empire had only 
emerged ‘from the horrors of anarchy, to pals 
tinder the lyoke of foreign tyranny. Itisaticaft 
£ ^{hsc fificc (hsc rrme, drit of cho arw 
has been always in a languid ftate. The nation 
has continually been reduced to the neceflity of 
drawing a great part of u*s fubfiftence from it’s 
uciglibours, and Ibmciimcs to the amount of fix 
or Icven millions of livres*.. Many caufes base 

^ '♦‘Fiom a5o,oool to39t,6£Sl. 13s 4d 
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B 0 0 K contributed to this misfortune. Among the mod 
t _j confiderable may be reckoned the diftnbution of 
fmall number of men over 'too greatafpacc, 
. The dillance at which they were from 'one an- 
other, obliged each of them feparately to provide 
for almoft all his'ovvn wants, and has prevented 
them all from ferioufly devoting themfelves to 
any profcfiion, and even to the cultivation of the 
lands. • - ■ ■ ’ 

The infufficicncy of the harvefts threw the Rate 
into continual cmbarralTmcnts.' * The 'meafiiref 
adopted at diftant intervals 'to remove this evil, 
have not produced the delired efFedl.* At length, 
in' 1772', the government had the'firmnefs to 
ftrike at' the principal caufe of it, by prohibiting 
the diflilling of the corn. Unfortunately# the 
laws were nor of' fufiicicnt force to counieraft 
the'pafnon thefe^ people had for’ this kind of 
fpini ; and the (late was obliged to relax the feve- 
rity of them. It’s condefcenfidn was not indeed 
carried Ib far, as to authorize tlie citizens to pre- 
pare this liquor themfelves, as they \vcre ufed to 
do: but it engaged to Furnifh them Avuh about 
three hundred tlioufend tons of grain for thiifiur' 
pofc, Inflead of a million of tons that Wfere before 
employed in it. ' » i . ^ 

Since this epocha,' Sweden has drawn^mu^ 
lets corn from foreign' markets. ’S6me of her 
writers on agriculture have even pretended, tiiat 
me might do without this affiUnnce, if the nation 
v.cre to forfake it’s erroneous meihods ’of pro* 
ccedmg in thefe matters. This opmiOniwill not. 

paruRns. Whether , it be frijm 
the defecfl of tlie Ibil, of climate, or of indiiftry, it 
IS certain, that the fame number of men \vorMn5 
the fame number of da3s, and uitli the feme 
means, do ro: bring forth in tliis region more 

than. 
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ihzn .a'third part .of the produAtonsiobtamed in ® 0^0 i 
• more fortunate countries. ^ ‘ ’• •' 

' These diradvan'tages\oF‘agriculture_ rnufl: .be ' 
compenfated 'by! .the tnines, moft of which b!> 
longed formerly to the prieftsi'' Frpm- the hands 
bf^theVekr^i they .pafled, iri. 1480, into-.thofe of ■ 
the government. ' -By 'a '£liU more.fortunate.revo- 
lution .tbey 'have fince become the property of in- 
dividuals. . ' • . • ■: . • ‘ 


There u^onlythe gold mine, difeovered la 
1738,, ’that has/remained with -the -.Ilate. As it : 
yields.only feven or. eight* hundred 'ducats*;per , . 
anrium;'and that. this fum is infufficierit to defray 
ihe .cxperices of. .working Jt,. no native, or^--,fo-^ 
relgner has yet offered to lake it upon himfelf. 

The fdver raine of Sala“fi^ been Jvhown fincc « 
ihe.eleventh century. . Buriiig the courle of the 1 
fovifteenib, it yielded iwemy^four thoufand marks; • 
'end. in/thc fifteenth, no-,more'tban twenty-one . 
thoufand tw*p^ hundred and eighty. It fell more and 
more, ’dU'the beginning of tKc century in which 
we, how Hvei At pre'lcnc it produces from ‘ feven- 
teeri or eighteen hundred marks every year. This 
IS fifteen or,fixteen' times more than all. the other 
minesfaken together. ^ . 

.^ALUM,'fulphur, cobalt,’. and viirial. are more 
abundant, . Thcfe ' arc;^, nothing, . .however,' . or 
fcarccly'any thing rn coniparilbn of the mines of- 
copper," and. erpecially ofirbn. From, the year,. 
*754 to 17684 there . were caeported annually nine 
hundred and ninety-fi\Vihouland fix hundred and 
feven quinmls of ibis iaff metal.' then became 
to he .lefs in 'voguej.becaufe Ruffia brought to 
market iron of. the fame quality twenty per cent, 
cheaper. The Swedes .were, obliged to lower 
their price, and.ihey ,miift lowcpfiill. more; in 


' •> Httneen three »nd fgarfcasdrsifiyaui on au ay-r?js. ’• 


order. 
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E o o Korder not to lofe entirely the moft important 
branch of their trade. ’’The moll intelligent 
among them have taken the refolution of working 
^eir iron themfelvK, and of' converting it into 
Iteel, wire, nails, ^nnon, anchors, and oilier 
materials of primary neceflity to other nations, 
and the government has prudently encouraged 
this mduflry^ by gratifications. Thefe favours 
npe met with general approbation ; while opi- 
nions have been divided with relbedl to thofe 
granted to other manufaftures. 

There was not, properly fjjeaking, any manu- 
acturc in the kingdom at the memorable m 
it to it’s liberty. . It was foon di- 
vided by two panics ; one who difplayed an iaor- 
1 forts of manufafturcs, and 

iaviined the moftcxcelTive encouragements upon 

them all, without difiinguilhing thofe whidi 
might be ufefu!, from thofe which might be pre* 
^ confufion arofe, from 

Which the nation emerged only to fall into an 

•I oppofite party having 

p evaded, fhewed as much averfion for themaiu- 
laitures of neceflity, as for thofe that were merely 
r.r?Ir deprived them 'both indif- 

'^atcly of all the pnvileges and favours ibat 
bad been heaped upon them.* Noiwithftanding 
the prodigalities of the treafury, they had as yet 
confiftencci'and the fuppreflion of 
there enormous grants occafioned thar total de- 
and even thofe of the 


j »- — & Miiuia, anu even tnoieoi - 

Drnmm’ The flattering profpe^t o^ 

promoting great ndnflrv 


great induftry vanTfhS 
r round iifclf nearly in tl 


at once; 'and 

the fame flate as 


the nation ji 
tire 

in a 1 '''« ''''■ents our noi.K, 

>n a pol,t,cnl po,„, of ,3 ,,,5 
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cannot be traced farther back than i74(?- ' 

?)re that period, 'the herrings did not frequent 
^oafts of Sweden. They then came in- {hpals to • 

^he coaft 'oF-Gotienburgh,' which they hav® never,, 

Jince ’forfaken: The nation confumes annually > 
brty' thoufand bairels of this fifh ; and 'tb^m nre 
bne hundrcd’and fixty'thoufand barrels expottc<J; 
whichVat the. rate of thirteen Hyres. fifteen fols* j, 

'each, brings in’a revenue df'2,abo,ooolivres f to , 

theftate. ‘ ‘ • 'c ' 

The Swedifh nation was hot yet poflefled of , 
this advantage, • when the government refolvcd 
that' foreign. navigators (hould norbe allpwed tp ^ 
intcoduca •iato the ^octs of Sweden any other.- 
tliah the' corhmoditics of their own 'country ; -and ^ . 
that they fhbuld hoVeyen he permitted to convey; , 
ihefe from one 'harbour of the kingdon\ to an- 
other. ‘That famous edld^;' known by .the name 
of placard 'dfs produflionst reftored .navigation, 
which had. long fihee' been, annihilated by the 
• calamities cof, war, 'A flag,' which had 'been hi- 
therto unknown,' , was now difplayed 'on cH the\ 
feas.'" Thcfearhen foon acqvured.ftiU ofld ex'pe* 
ricncc. Some able politicians were even- of ‘opi- • 
nidn that their progrefs was growi^ top ebnfi.' ^ 
dcrabic ford depopulated countiy. • They thought 
it would be wore advifeable to confine tbemfelves 
to ih'e exportation of their own prckJuce, and the ' 
irnportaiid'n-of fuch foreign cdrnmodiiies ps’ they 
wanted, ''and totally to jay: afidc 'the mere freight-', 
ing‘ trade. " Thfs-jyflcm was warmly o'ppofcd. 

Some able men were*' of' opinion that, /er from 
reflraining this branch of induftry, it ought to be 
encouraged, bj' 'aboIiOiing every 'reguladoii that 
might tend to ‘obflrudl it. The cxclufl'’e right ' 
of palling the Sound was. formerry, appropriated • 

* About ws.id.h. T9i/ff5i;j5s.-4^- 

VoL. n. ' R * ‘ to ' 
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BOOKto a few towns, diftinguilhed by the name ct 
• Staple: Allnhe parts Tituatfed to the north ct 

Stockholm and Abo, were obliged to fend ‘ ‘t 
commodities to one of thefeilaples, and there ts 
take in thole of the Baltic, which they could hnj 
procured cheaper at firtt hand. Tliefe odioos 
diftinftlons, contrived in barbarous times, and 
tending to favour the monopoly of merchseC) 
ftill fiibrjlk to this day. The wlfeft. fpeculators ir. 
political matters, wilh to fee them abolifhed, 
a more gcneraI‘Competition may produce greater 
indviftry. 

Ip we were to judge of the trade of Sweden by 
the number of Ihips it employs, we Ihould think 
it very important. But wlien we confidcr, that 
this country fells nothing but tar, pitch, potaft, 
planks, filh, and coarfe metals, we (hall not he 
furprifed* to find, that it’s annual exports do not 
exceed 15,000, coo livits*. The returns vioald 
ftiii be Icfs by one-fourth, if we were to be regu* 
lated by the accounts of the cufioms. But it 
kno.vn faff, that although -they are^only dc* 
frauded of five per cent, upon the cxports,.ytt 
. they are cheated of fivc-and-twenty per cent, on 
the imports. Admitting this, there would be sn 
almoft complete balance between what was fold 
and what was bought; and. the kingdom -would 
neither gain norlofcby it's outward connedlki^** 
Perfons extremely well verfed in thefe matters, 
pretend even that the balance is to the difad- 
v.antage of the (late, and that it has only filkd tjp 
the deficiency which this circumfiance muft h^vc 
, occafioned in it's fpecie, by the help of the foh* 
fidics that have been granted by foreign powers. 
It behoves the nation to redouble all it’s efforts 
to extricate itfclf from fo difagreeable a fituationi 
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Let us examine Whether the troops are upon a B 0 0 ic 
better fooung v— 

Before the reign of Cu(ta\us Vafaj every 
Swede was a foldier Upon an emergency of the 
ftate, the hulbandman left his plough, and took 
up his bow The whole nation was inured to 
war by civil commotions, which were unfortu- 
nately continual Government had then but 
hundred men m pay, but m 1542, this fmall 
corps was increafed to fix thoufatid In order ro 
be difencumbered from the maintenance of ihefc 
forces. It was luggefted, tint a portion Of the 
domains of the crown flionld be^ifligned to them. 

This plan, oppofed for a long nrtie b^ private 
interefta, was at length earned mto execution 
Charles XI refumed the royal lands, winch hit 
predecefTors, and cljaecially queen Chnftmo, hat 
lavifhed upon their favounies, and fettled tin 
moft valuable part of his army upon them 
This <irmy confifts at prefent of a body 0 
twelve thoufand tfnd twenty eight men, aivUyj 
aflembledj formed indifcnmmaiely of natives anc 
foreigners, having a regular pay, and fervfng tc 
garrifon all the fortrelTcs of the kingdom Then 
IS another corps ftill morediftinguilhed, and con 
Udered by the people as thfe bulwark Of the cm 
pire. It IS that which is known by the title o 
national troops It confifts of ihirry four thou- 
fand two hundred and fixiy fix' men, who are 
afiembled only one and twenty days m every 3 ear 
They have no pay . but they have received from 
government, under the name of poflLnions 

fufficicnt for their fubfiftence From the com- 

mon foldier to the general, every man has a 
dwelling of his own, and lands which he miift 
cultivate The conveniences of the lodging, 

and the extent and value of the territory, ife 
R 2 propor- 
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B o O Kproporiioned to the rank every man holds in ih 
corps. 

This inflituiion lias received the cncomiu'n 
of all Europe. Thofe who have feentheefTef 
of it upon the fpor, have been left warm in the 
approbation of it. They have obfcrved, th; 
thefe lands, which were palling with rapidii 
from one pofTefibr to another, were always m tl 
grcateft dtfbrder: that the charadler of the hu 
bandman was diametrically oppofile to that oftl 
military man : that the man who cultivated tl 
land attached himfelf to it, from the care he b 
flowed upon.il, and never quitted it withoi 
regret j while the foldier, led by his profdfic 
from one province of the kingdom to another} t 
from one country to a diflant region, ought a 
ways to hold himfelf in rcadineft to march chcei 
fully at the firfl flroke of the drum, or the fir: 
found of the trumpet : that the labours of tt 
field grow languid, when they are not ftconde 
by a numerous family j that it was confequentl 
the duty of the farmer to marry } while the dwcl 
rng under tents, and in camps, and the hazarc 
of war, required an unmarried man, whofccot 
rage^ was not to be enervated by any tender coc 
neflion j who might live every where wither 
any local predilcftion, and might expofe h'S jd 

every inftant without regret: that the perfeftio 

of military difcipllne was loft without conftar 
cxercift, while the cultivation of the land, si 
muting of no reft, and fuffering no intermifiioi' 
*hat rigorous fcafbn, which feparato 
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and bad 'foldters;' that thefe lands, thus -diftri-B'o d.K. 
buted, mud either become herediary, 'or return j 
totheftatej if th‘ey!were“made'hefeditary,' there 
.would ,fodn 'be none ’•left for other proprietors; 
and if they 'returned to’ -the date, ’this' was the' - 
means of reducing to’ beggary, dom' one mo- 
ment’ to another, a multiplicity ‘.of ^ childrcri of 
both fexes, and of peopling die kingdom, at the 
end of five or’ fikreampaighs, with unfortunate 
' orphans: in a word, that the cuddm of.the-^(y?r/ 
appeared to them fb’pernicious,’ thafthey did not 
hcfuate;'ip rank it among ihe'number of canfes 
that 'rendered a ‘fear’eity of .’'com ‘ fo.frcquent in 
Sweden. ’ ‘ " '• 

• . The fituation of this country h’as determined' it. 
to create two very different navak corps: 'one 
confiding of a. great number, of gallies, and a 
few flat-bottomed boats, for 'the ’defence of it’s 
coafls^ full of fhoalsi-the other compofed of four- 
. and-tweniy (hips of the line, and three-an'd-twenty 
•frigates, for more diftarit latitudes. Jn 1772 they 
, were both of ibem'in a nhoft ruinous condition, 

_ .Since that period,’ thefe veflelsi- rnoft of which are 
made of deal, bccaufe there is very Utile oak in 
the country, 'and which ' wcre'-almoft falling to 
pieces, with age,' 'have beeii ‘repaired.’ , -Sweden 
may pofiibly be in abfoluie want of aU'herEallies; 
but fhe muff infallibly determine .to ’lefSn the 
number of her (hips;. Her powers'vviU never al- 
low her to arm even half of tliem/, '•• *' ' 

*. 'The public revenue ofthis'kingdom doesnot 
cxMcd fixtccn' or feventeen .•’millions of livVes*) 

It is colleftcd by a land-tax, the' returns of the 
cufloms, by duties' .‘upon- copper^" iron,' 'and 
damped paper,- by la poll-tax, and a free gift; 
and by fome other articles Icfs 'confiderable! 

♦ From 666,6551, ijJ, 4 d.’to 7 o 8 ,*^} 3 l.' 5 s, 83. • 

^ * ' ’ this 
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D o o kTHis is very little for the wants of government 
• \ us debts mufl: be paid from this inflinj 

These debts amounted to feven millions 
hundred thoufand livrcs*, when Charles ^ 
came to the crown That prince, who wss a* 
ccconomift in a manner becoming a rovcrcigo 
paid them off He did more than this, for hi 
recovered feveral of the domains conquered ii 
Germany, and which had been mortgaged « 
powerful neighboui^ He likcwife redeemed tb 
crown jewels, upon which confiderable fumshac 
been borrowed tn Holland He fortified th 
frontier lov/ns, fuccoured his allies, and ofter 
fitted out fquadrons to maintain his fnpcnorit^ 
on the Baltic The events fubicquent to bu 
death, once more plunged the nation into its 
former confufion This has fince been alwsj* 
mcreafing, notwnhftandmg the fubGdies befiowed 
by France, and other Icfs confiderable fuccouts* 
In 1772, the ftate owed 90,450,000 livrcsi> 
which, at an mtereft of four and n half per ceflt- 
brought to the natives or foreigners, 4,070,250 
livresj At this period, there vvere not above 
two millions' of lures § circulating in the 

^°th public and private affurs were tranf 
atxed With the bills of a bank belonging to the 
Itatc, and fccurcd by the three firft orders of tbc 
republicj This eftabhfhment has had it’s cenfotJ 
and it s panegyrifts , and it is a problem not y\ 
rcioKcd, whether it has been urcful or d-tnmertal 
to th“ nation 

PovEUTv IS not, however, the meateft eul 
under which Sweden laboured, Ihe was ihrea' 
^ed with calimities ofi ^ rrore dangerous nature- 
Inc Ipmt of difcord excited a general fermtP* 
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Hatred and revmge .were the'principal raufes ofB 0 0 K 
'events. Every man confidcred'the.flate as the , y_ . 
prey of his' ambition 'or his avarice. It was no; 
longer for tlie public fervice that'places bad been 
tcreated : it was for the private emolument of tbofe 
who 'filled them. Virtue and talents were rather 
'an obftacle to fortune, thah a means of elevation. 

'The national alfembliesdifplayed nothing but aas 
ofdifgrace orviolence. Crimes.were unpunifhed,' 
and were openly committed. '*rhe court, the" 
fenate, and all the .orders ofitie republic, were- 
fillcd with general diftroft. All men were bent' 
upon each othefls deftrudlion, with.tinveterate 
fury. When quick and ready means were want- 
ing, they were fought' for at a diftance ; and men 
were not alharacd to confpire with foreign powers 
againft their own country. . . ; ’ 

These evils had their fource in th’e nature of 
the conftitution fettled in 11720.1 To a dilgullftil 
delpotifm, had been' fubllitnted a fyllem ' of li- 
berty ill arranged;! The powers 'deftined to ba- 
lance and riftrain eachother.-were neither clearly 
explaihed; nor prudently diftribuied. Accord- 
ingly, they began to 'clalh with each other fix 
years after they had been cllablilhed. Nothing 
could -pollibly prevent this.’ It was a continual 
. ftruggle bemeen the head of the Hate, who was 
inceflantly endeatouring to acquire infiue.-.ce Irc 
the making of laws,-and thejealonfy of the nation 
to pteferve the executive power of them. Th- 

differem orders of the republic difpmed with tlr 
fame inveteracy, concerning the extent of theii 
reipcttive pnviiegcs. s : t 
These confefts, in whidi one party or the 
other alternately triumphed 'or were Seated. 00- 

r3;ii ‘’""‘I'ctetdiaonediet, was 

caiicellcd m another, to be rc-efla«ilh-d anew, 

' and 
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B O p Kand to be again abolilhed. In this tumult of ihi 
paffions, the general good was either forgoiiii, 


gviiwatti ^uuu was cuncr lorsoiten, 
mifundernood, or betrayed. The* happinds cf 
11^ more and more difturbed; ad 

aU the branches of adminiftraiion bore the HatTp 
of Ignorance, felf-interefl, or anarchy. TlisIt 
numerous evils were wrought up to their highti^ 
pilch, by a fyAcm of corruption, the moftigno* 
minious, perhaps, that any 'fet of men was ever 
tnfefted with. < " i. 

iDto, which all the otherswer: 
r^efohed, divided the ftate. That of the m 
Icem^ intent upon reftonng to Sweden ii'sfor* 
recovering thofe nch poffeffions 
which had been /evered from it by the niitfor* 
times of war. This faftion had devoted iifelf » 
France, which might have fome intercA in «• 
wuraging it’s ambitious views. The faflion of 
the GijW was a declared advocate fur trafiquil!'^' 
it s moderation had rendered it agreeable toRuf- 
J«a, which was dcfirous of meeting with no cb- 
uacics to her enterprifes. Thefe two couru, 
cfpecialjy. that of Vcrfailles, had opened iBor 
ircafurcs to thefe bafe fadlions, The leader cf 
them appropriated to themfelves the greateft part 
.fhV" A P^ofufions ; and purchafed votes with 
*«.. Ju ^ always at a low price; but 

they were fcarce ever to be 
e upon. Noihing was more common than 

t?m» diet to fell his .vote a fecood 

was not even' an uncommon ,circum* 

H himfclf bepiyi>/ 

both parties at the fame time. ' f' 

fof '■'“ation of '3 (late, appareni')’ 

Grades mnS’’ Havifh difpoCtion, ayhicb*' 

ned in'tW European nations t theygl”' 

ferines of when 'they beheld the wf' 

^ a people ’who had fhaken off tbeit^ 

r Ka 
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No one would be convinced that the Suedes had B o O K 
gone from one extreme to another ; that, to avoid . _y_ 
the mifchief of arbitrary power, they had fallen 
into the confufions of anarchy. The laws had not 
provided means to reconcile the private rights of 
'individuals with thofe of foaety, and the prero- 
gatives jt ought to enjoy for the common fafety of 
it’s members i- - . > ^ 

In this fatal crifis, it was expedient for the 
Swedes to miruft the plnniom of a king, 'of their 
'^'own creation, with a power fufficient to inquire 
into the abufes of the ftate, and find out proper 
remedies for it. This is the greateft aft of fovc- 
reignty a people can cxercifc , and it is not lofing 
their liberty, to commit u to the cuftody of a 
guardian in whom they confide, while they watch 
over the ufc he makes of the power delegated 
to him. ‘ < 

Such a refolution would haveraifed the Swedes 
to the greateft glory and happinefs, and have ex- 
cited a general opinion of tbcir underllandmg and 
wifdom 5 whereas, by declining lb necefiaxy z 
meafure, they have compelled the fovercign to feiz- 
' upon the fiiprcmc authority He now reigns upon 
his own terms; and his fubjefts have no other 
right left, but fuch as his roodcrauon would cot 
fufTcr him to deprive them of. 


This event is too recent to allow us to en'er- 
tain our readers with an account of it. Tim- 
alone can reveal what an hillonzn ought to 
Know, in order to fpealc of it with accuracy. 
How (hall we difcnminatc thofe wbo hare f'cocd- 
ed the views of the fovereign from gsieroa mo- 
lives, from thofe who have acceded £ Hxn from 
abjea principles f He himfelf mio'Jr.ai^'kno^ 
them ; but the heart of kings is su- i/npiietrafa'e 
faniluary, out ofi which the oaAs cr 

contempt fcldom ihew ifccmJ^-^ dc'ng 
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BOO Klife time; and the key of which is but too fre- 
fluently loft at their death. Bcfidcs, are not kings 
fulyeft, as we are, to the illufionsof thepafiion^ 
and do they know better how to diftributc cenfurc 
Ofprai/e? The opinions of their fuiyeds are 
equally fulpicious.*' Among the confiircdand con- 
tradiftory. voias that are heard at the fame time, 
who fhall diftinguifti the cry of truth from ths^ 
deep and fecret murmur of calumny^ or the myf- 
tcrious referve of the former, fromuhe clamour 
of the latter ? We muft wait till intcreft and 
ccafcd to explain themftlves, and 
tut filence is no longer impofed upon uS from ter* 

• ror. Then we may be allowed to take up the 
pen, without incurring^ the fulpicion of meanly 
paying our court to the man in power, or of info* 
lently bidding defiance to hisauihonty. Thong*) 
we iliould be filcnr, pofterity willJpeak, Tlw 
monarch is fenfible or this truth. Happy, if 
can enjoy befijrchand it’s approbation! But woe 
to him, and woe to his people, if he ftiould dif* 
dam this tribunal! 

%i.ET us now inquire into the conneflions, form* 
ed m India by the king of P/ullla. - J ' 

wifely ptc- 

fonas an advantage of ircafunng up knowleogc, 

Baft India to the ufual plcafures oF his age, and 'the luxu* 
nous .dlcnefs of courts. An'inttrcourfe wuh the 
it"' Sl'catelt men of his time, joined to the fpiritof 
rfSf" ripened his gen.us, which 

Prince. P®*^*?*v sftive and eager for improvement.’^ 

mVenf f flattery nor oppofuion could ever divert 
Wiihment, ; ™ rcfleaions he was engaged 

‘j formed the plan of his future conduft 
*"■ of his ’life: It was 

. .rt * I*® acceffion to the crown, that his 

thl mn'nt his fecretaries; 

managers of'his finances'' no more than his 
clerks; 
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cleiks; and his generals no. more than his aids deB O O K 
camp.'- Some fortunate fcircnmftances .afforded , 
him an .oppoitunity of . difpkytng ,Jo .the whole 
world the talents he had acquired in 'retirement. 

JVVith a quicknefs peculiar to himfelf, Frederic, 
inflantly difcovering the plan it was his intercft 
to purfue, attacked . a power by which his an- 
ceftors had been kept in flavery. He obtained the ' 
vidlory m five, engagements agaiofl; that power, 
deprived it of it’s bell provinces, and concluded . 
a peace with the fame wifdom that he had begun 
thenar, , , . . ■ ' 

Though his wars were at an end, yet he did 
not remain inadlivc.. He afpired to, gain the 
admiration of thofe very people. whom he had 
Afuck with terror. He collefled , all the arts 
about him, .to give an additional hiftre'to Ins, 
name. ,He reformed the abufes in the courts of 
judicature, and didlated himfelf the wifeft laws. • 

A plain and invariable order was efiablifhed In 
every part of government. As he was convinced . 
that the authojity of a fovereign is a common 
benefit to ail his fitbjedfs, a proteCfion which ail 
fhould equally partake ofj he gave to every man 
the liberty of approaching his pcrfcn, and of writ- 
ing to him. Every inflant of his life w.ss devoted 
to the welfare of his people ; his very amiifements 
were made ufeful to. them,. His writings on hit- 
tory, morality, and politics, abounded with prac- . 
tical triiihs. Even Ins poetry was full of profound . 
and inftraaive ideas. He was confidemig of the 
means of enriching his dominions, when; fonife 
fortunate event put him in polTeflion of Eall Fricf- 
land in the year 1744. . , - , 

Embden, the capital of this little province,- 
was reckoned, two centuries ago, one pf the heft 
. ports in Europe. The Englitb, .compelled to 
abandon Antwerp, had made « the center of their ■ 

connec- 
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Kcontieilions with the continent. The Dutch had 
long aiiempied, though in vain, to appropriate 
it to ihemfelvcs, till it fo Urongly excited iheir 
Jealouly, that they even endear oured to fill up 
die port It wds in every refpeft fit to become the 
fiople of a great trade. The diftance of this little 
country from the bulk of the Priinian forces might 
be attended with fome inoinveniencies ; but Fre- 
deric expelled that the terror of his name would 
keep the maritiiTie powers in awe. In this per- 
fuahon, he cflablilhed on Eaft India Company at 
Embden in lyfi. 

Thr capital of this new fociety, divided into 
two thoufand fhares, was- 3^956.000 livres *, 
chiefly fubfenbed by the Enghfh and Dutch, 
notwithftanding the (evere prohibitions of thcic 
governments. They were allured by the unli- 
mited freedom they were, to enjoy, on paying 
three per cent, to the fovereign upon every falc 
they Ihould'make. The event aid 'not anfwer 
their cxpeOaiion ; fix fliips, fent fucceffivcly to 
China, brought to the owners nomoieihan their 
bare capital, 'anda'profit of half’ per cent, for 
each) car. Another Company, formed foon after 
in the fame place for Bengal, was ftill more un- 
fuccefsful. They never attempted more than two 
expeditions; and the only return they had was 
a law-fuit, which probably'will never be deter- 
mined The tranfa€tions of both thefe focicties^ 
were fufpended upon the commencement of liofti** 
Jitiesin 1756, but their final diflblution was not 
fettled till 1763. ' ' 

This has been the only check the king of 
PriilTia’s greatnefs has c\er received. We know 
how difncult it is to judge of the merit of cotem- 
poraries ; becaulc they arc not at a lufficient dil- 
iancc. Princes arc of all men thofc wc can leaft 

t fial Ed, 
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liope to be acquainted with. Fame fcldom fpcaks B 
of them without prejudice. We commonly judge 
of them upon the reports of fervile flattery, or 
unjuft envy. The clamours of, the various inie- 
refts and opinions, that are in perpetual agitation 
around them, confound or fufpend the judgment 
of the v\ifcft men. , 

Yet, if we might be allowed to pronounce 
from a multitude of flidls connetfted together, we 
fliould Ia3»^ of Frederic, that he had been able to 
extricate himfelf from the fbhemes of all Europe 
combined againft him ; that to the greatncfs and 
boldnefs of his enicrprifes, hcjoined the moft 
impenetrable fccrecy in the execution of them; 
that he introduced a total change in the art of 
war, which, before his time, was thought to have 
attained it’s higheft degree of perfedlion ; that he 
fhewed a fortitude fcarcely to be paralleled in 
Iiiftoryj that he, turned hts very rniftakes to bet- 
ter advantage than others do^ their fuccefs j that 
all mankind were cither loft in filent admiration 
of his actions, or could not fufflcienily extol! 
them ; and that he refleffed as much luftre upon 
his nation, as other nations rcfle«ft upon their fovc- 
reign. ' ' ' r 

This prince aUvajs prefents, a formidable 
afpedV. The opinion he has given of his abilities; 
the indelible remembrance of his actions ; an an- 
nual revenue of feventy millions • ; a treafure of 
more than two hundredf ; an army of an hundred 
and fourfeore thoufand men ; all thefe circum- 
ftancesmuft fecure his tranquillity. Unfortunately 
it IS not fo beneficial to bis fubjedls as it was for- 
merly. He ftiU leaves the management of the 
coin to the Jews, who have introduced the greaieft 
confufion. He has done nothing' for the relief of 

♦ *,916, 6561. 138 4d. H s, 333,3331. 6s. 8J. 
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to fee a Friend of the arts and of mankind inverted BOOK 
vyitb regal dignity, rejoiced perhaps at thy viflo* . 
ries, though obtained at the cxpence of fo much 
blood ; and they confidcred thee as .a model for 
military kings. / 

But there isftill a more glorious title ; that 
of a patriot king. This is a title never given to 
thofe princes, ■'-who, making no diftindtion be- 
tween truth and error, juftice and partiality, good 
and evil, conCder die principles of morality merely 
as metaphyfical fpeculations, and imagine tliat 
human reafon is fwayed entirely by intereft, if 
the love of glory were extindl in thy breaft ; if 
the powers of tliy fouli exhaufted by thy ^eat 
exploits, had loft their force and energy ;riF the 
childilh pafllons of old age had reduced thee to a 
level with the generality of kings ; what would 
then become of thy. glory? What, would become 
of thofe praifes which fame, and the immortal 
tcftimonyofliteraturc and the arts, have bertowed 
,iipbn thee? But le"c us hope that thy reign and 
thy life will not appear problematical in hiftory. 

Let thine heart again be opened to thofe noble 
and virtuous fentiments that were the dehght- of 
thy younger jdays. Let the latter years of thy i 
Jire be employed iri promoting tlie felicity of thy 
people. " Let fucccedmg generations experience 
the effefts of that ihappmefs , thou (halt bellow 
upon the prefent. The power of Prufiiaristhe 
work of thy genius; it has been formed, and it 
muft be fupporced by thee. Itmuft be adapted to 
the ftate, the glory of which thou haft raif^. 

Let thofe numberlefs ireafurcs that are buried 
in thy coffers be again brought into circulation, 
and give new hfe to the ftate : let thy private 
pofldlions, which a fudden change of fortune may 
deprive thee of, be hereafter only'fupported upon 
the bafa of the national itches, which, nc\ er can 
' ' lad : 
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KTaiJ: let ihy fubjefts, bending under the intolc* 
rable yoke of a feverc and arbitrary government, 
find in thee the aflfedltons of a parent, inftead of 
the vexations of an opprellbr: let' exorbitant 
raxes upon individuals, and upon articles of con- 
fumption, no longer obftrudt the advancement of 
agriculture and induftry : let the inhabitants of 
the country, recovered from a ftate of fiavery, and 
ihofe of the towns, becoming pcrfcdly free, pafs 
their lives agreeably to" their inclinations and rc- 
fpeilive powers. Thus fiwlt thou give ftabiliry 
to lire empire which thy brilliant talents have ex- 
tended, and rendered illuftrious ; thus fhall thy , 
name be inferred in thercfpedlable, but fmall, lift 
of patriot kings. 

Let thy virtues carry ihecftlll further, and in- 
duce thee to procure iheblefling of tranquillity to 
the earth. Let ilic infiucnce of thy mediation, 
and the power of thine arms, compel all turbu- 
lent and reliefs nations to acceptor peace. The 
tmiverfe is the country of a great man ; it is the 
ftflge foiled to the difplay of thy abilities: may’ft 
iliou become the benefadorof all mankindl. 

Such was the difeourfe 1 nddrefied to thee in 
the midft of that tranquillity in which thou didft 
flatter ihyfclf that ihou fliouldft end thine honour- 
able career : like the Eternal Being, if we may 
be allowed to fay fb, to whom fongs of praife arc 
nddrefled from all regions of the earth, when a 
great event made ihcc refume thy thunder. A 
power, which never confuhed any thing bur it's’ 
own eggrandifement in it’s motives for making 
peace or wati wiUioui any regard to ihe confti- 
tuiion of the Germanic body, or to the treaties 
tli-it guarantee it ; without rcrpeil to the rights of 
tinuons 01 d of families; and in contempt of the 
cuflomary and general laws of inheritance'* this 
power, I lay, formed prctcnfions, aficrobicd troops, 

appro- 
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cpproprnted to iiftlf, in imagmation, ihc fpoiIsBOOK. 
of princes too feeble to refill, and tlirearencd the ^ \-_f 
Itberues of the empire Thon hall prevented 
thefe evils The old Imn hath fhaken his mine; 
he liaih ilTued roaiing from the place of his fe- 
tre'it, and Ins jonng rival has Ihuddcred ’Till 
thisinflant, Frederic had fhswn himfelf powerful 
T h-* opportunity has offered of fhevving himfclF 
juft, and he Iiath fcizcd it Europe has refounded 
with prayers for the fticceft of his c'ce-tions, for 
he was then nciiher nn ambnious conqueror, nor 
n npacious merchant, nor n political uflirp'r He 
had been admired, he now fliall bcbkned I 
hid written at the foot of his ftitue tue most 

FORMtDADL.C POWERS OP EUROIPWERD CO\f 
BtNCD against him I AND THE\ DISAPPt- AR- 

PD BtFORE HIM I Hiall now cngnvcan inlciiption 
lefs pompous, but more, inftrudliic ind more 
nublc NATIONS, HE URORC THE CH MS- THAT 
WPRL PRhPARING TOR \00 PRINCES OF THL 
OERMAN EMPIRE, HE WILI SOT AUN/AlS LX 
1ST — LOOK. TO TOUPSELVE3 

No greatnefs, no profpcrity can exift m a mo Settle* 
narchy wuhoul the influence of the fovereign , 
bin It does not folely depvnd upon the momrch ,^3!, 
to do every thing that is calculated to procure the Ph lip 
happmefs of his -people He fbmetimcs meets 
with powerful obftacles m the prejudices, ihct on oF" 
charaftcr, and the difpofitions of his fiil^eifls 1 !,"^ 
Thefe indeed miy undonbtcdl} becorrcdled, 
this is a revolution we often expedl for a long 
time, and which has not yet taken place m the 
Philippines 

The Philippines, formerly known b> the name 
of the Maniliae, form an immcnfe Archipelago 
to the Eift of Afia They extend from the fixth 
to the twency-ftfih degree north, and have an un- 
equal breadth, fpreadtng fromforiy to tv'-o hundred 
VoL H S leagues 
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BOO K leagues. Among ‘the number of them, which ts 
prodigious, thirteen or fourteen arc diflingullhed 

'“~''**^more confiderable than the reft. 

Thesf iflands prefent to the obferving eye, a 
terrible and majeftic pfolpe<fl. They are covered 
with bazaltcs, with lava, with fcorlx, with blacki 
glafs, with melted iron, with grey and friable 
{tones filled vvith the wrecks of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, with fulphur kept in a ftatc 
of fufion by the continual adlion of fubterraneous 
fires, and with burning waters which communi- 
cate with hidden flames. All thefc great acci- 
dents of'naturearcthe efledt of exiinguifiicd vol- 
canos, of feme that are ftill burning, and of others, 
that are forming- in thefe deep cavities, where 
combuflible materials arc always in agitation. Wc 
may conje<5lure without prefumptiort, that thefe 
countries which may be reckoned among the moft 
ancient of the globe, are approaching nearer to 
their deftritdlion than any others. 

• The afhes, with which thele immenfe furnaces ' 
cover tile furfacc of a deep foil for ages paft ; 
the flirring'upof the .ground incefiantly renewed 
by earthquakes ; the heats that are common to 
all the countries fiiuated under the torrid zone*, 
the mbifiure, which is habitually kept up in thefe 
regions by the proximity of the ocean, by the 
height of the mountain^ and by fdreftsasold as 
the world rfuch ore probably tiie caufes of the al- 
moft incredible fertility of the Philippines. Moll: 
of the birds, quadrupeds, plants, fruits, and trees 
that arcXour.d in the reft: of Afia, are alfo feen in 
tin's Archipelago, and almoft every tiring here is 
of a better quality' Some' vegetables even are 
difcotcred here, which do not appear any where 
clfe. IF an intelligent nainralift were to go over 
thefe iflands with the freedom and the alfiftancc 
ncccflary, he would ccnamly enneh the fcienccs 
.*1 K f _ with 
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with a variety of curious, ufeful, and iriicrefting 
knowledge. 

Unfortunatelv, the climate 6f the Philip- 
pines is not ib agreeable as the foil is fertile.' Al- 
tbough the fea and land brec2cs may keep up, 
during fix months, a greater degree of tempera- 
ture than might beexpei^ted froiii their fmiation, 
yet tliroughout the reft of the year, tlie Iky is all 
on fire with lightning, and the fields are deluged 
with continual rams. Nevcrthelel^ the .air is not 
iinwliolefome. *rhc conftitution indeed of fo- 
reigners is railier' we.akcncd by a fuperabundant 
perfpiration ; but the natives of the country live 
to an advanced age, without being expofed to any 
infirmities except fucli' as man is liable to every 
where clfe, ^ 

The center of thefe mountainous iflands is oc- 
cupied by ravages, who feem to be the oldeft in; 
habitants. Whatever’ m.iy be their origin, they 
are negroes, and have moft of them uoolly hair. 
They are not tall, but arc ftrong and nervous. 
Sometimes a whole family forms nfelf into a little 
community j but moft frequently each individual 
lives With his female companion alone. Tliey 
never qbit their bows and arrows. Accuftomed 
to the filcncc of the forefts, they Item alarmed at 
theieaft noift. Their life is entirely the fame as 
that of beafts. The fruits and roots they find m 
the woods are their only food j and, when they 
have exhaufted one fpot, they go and inhabit an- 
other All endeavours to reduce them to fubjcdtion 
have proved ineffedlual, bccaufe nothing is more’ 
difficult than to fubdue a nation wandering among 
places that are macccilible* 

The plains from which they have been driven, 
have been fucceffively inhabitra by colonies 'from 
Malacca,^ Siam, Sumatra, Borneo, Macaflar, the 
Moluccas, and Arabia. The manners, idiom/ 
S 2 religion, 
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BOOK religion^ and government of thefe Grangers, - cm- 
, dcntly diftinguilb ihcir (cvcral origins. 

'TheSpi- Magellav was thc firft European who difco- 
niardsand vered tliefc iflands. Upofi fome difcontent, he 
Portugal, his native country, and entered into 
^tethe 'the ferviceof thc Emperor Charles V. andpafling 
thc freights that now bear his name, he arrived 
at the Manillas in 1521 t-from whence, after his 
death, hts lieutenants repaired to the Moluccas, 
difcOvered ten or eleven years before by the Por- 
tuguefe. This voyage would probably have been 
'attended with remarkable confequences, had they 
not been prevented by the combintttion we are 
going to mention. 

In the fifteenth century^ while the Portuguefc 
were beginning to make voyages to the Eaft- 
Indies, and endeavouii^ to monopolize the trade 
of fpiccs, and of raami(a€lures which had been in 
conftant requeft among civilized nations ; the 
Spaniards, by the difeovery of America, were fe- 
curing greater, treafurcs than imagination could 
form any conception of. Though both nations 
were purfuing their relpeClive views of aggran- 
dizement in far didant regions, they might pro- 
bably interfere with each otberi and their mutual 
antipathy would have made fuch an e%'ent dan- 
gerous. To prevent this, the Pope fixed their 
rcfpc(!live claims in 1493, in confequenceoF that 
univcrfal and ridiculous power which the Roman 
pontiff had afTumed for feveral centuries, and 
which the idolatrotis ignorance of the two nations, 
equally fopcrflitious, ftill kept up, that they 
'might plead the cxciife of religion for their avarice. 
He gave to Spain all the counifiex that fbou\d be 
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ebncerncB agreed among themfelvcs,* at Torde-B'poK 
fillas, to remove theMine of reparation to' the,'. 
diftance of three hundred and,, feyenty : leagues 
from ’the Cape eje ’Verd .jflands. ' 'This,' in the 
eyes. of the moft.intelVigcnf people/ was a fiiper- 
fluoiis precaution^ ; But, at‘ that ' period, ’ ' men 
were not/ufficiently. acquainted with 'the theory 
of the earth, to-Hhow,* that/ as’ the fiavi^tors of 
one crown advanced to the weft, and thofe'of the 
other to the. eaft, they muft foqner or later, meet 
in the fame point. ’ Magellan’s expedition evince^ 
this truth. ■ ■ 

The Court of Lilbon did'not'conceal the un- 
eafiiieft they felt at this. event,- .-They weredetcr- 
mined to run any rilk, rather'' than fuffer 'a’ rival, 
already too much favoured '^by fortune,' to c6,me 
and difpute with them the icmpire of the Afiatic 
feas. However, before they 'ventured' to contend, 
with the only power whole-naval ftrength was 
then, formidable, they thought it advifeable’to' try 
the method of-negociation ♦, and fuccceded' better 
in; it than they expected. Charles V;, Who was 
frequcntly.'in want of'moneyho carry 'on his, too 
immenfe arid too frequent; undertakings, 'gave up 
irrevocably, in *.1529; for the fum of 350,000' 
ducats, or, 2,598,750 iivres •,‘all’the p'retenfions 
he might have upon the countries -recognized unr 
der his name’ in 'the Indian ‘ ocean t • he even ex-’ 
tended the -Portuguefe .line of reparation "to .the* 

Ladrone iflands. ' ■ This is arlcaft the account, 
given by the Portuguefe IpftorianSi‘'for’the. Caf-' 
tUian writers fay, that their monarch referved -to* 
himfelf the power of.rencwiHg .therdifcuffion of 
his rights, and of refumihg.ihem' ifahcdecifioii’ 
fiiould be in his favour': but only 'after he had re- 
funded the xpuney lie had redeived.^" 't 

' . # trtR .ft.it;,',**... u.. ■ -> • -I 
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BOOK The treat) of Saragofia met with the lame fate 
, as other politicaj conventions 
The bpa 15^4, Philip ll rcfutned the project of con- 
niards quetmg the Manillas Spain was then too much 
thwem weakened by her conqucfts m America, to think 
attbePhi of foundiDg by force, a new empire at the exire- 
keafow Indies The mild methods of 

that have petfuafion Were for the firft time adopted m her 
prevented plan of aggrandizement She charged Icvcral 
miflionaries with the office of acquiring new Tub 
jedls for her, and they did not entirely fruftrate 
hcrexpeflations 

The men, upon the coafts, who were formerly 
idolaters or Mohammedans, and who were made 
ful^edl to Spam by the Chnflnn religion, were 
not entirely favages, as thofe of the inland parts. 
They had chiefs, U\\% houfes, and fome imper 
feft arts Se% eral of them had (bme knowledge of 
agriculture The property of the fields they had 
Town was confirmed to them, and the happmefi 
they enjoyed made others defirous of acquiring 
pofleffions The monks, commiflioned to diftn 
bute them, referved for themfelves the mofi: ex- 
tenfuc, bed fuuatcd, and moft fertile portions of 
this immenfe terntory , and the got ernment made 
a formal ceffion of tliefc lands to them 
Great things were expelled from theft arrange- 
ments, imperfect even as they were Many caufts 
have combined to prevent the fucceft of them , 
In ilie firft place, moft the miffionaries, 
brought up m the ignorance and indolence of a 
cloiflercd life, have not fpurted on the Indians 
under their dire^ton to labour, as much as they 
ought to have done It may even be faid, that 
they have diverted them from it by emptying 
them mceflamly in religious ceremonie®, meet- 
ings, and folemnities A iyftem, as repugnant 
to every kind of rational vvorffiip, as to found po- 
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licy, has lefc the lands diftnbuted to the fubjefled B O O K 
people m a ftate of annihilation Even the lands > _j» 

of their blind guides, Inve been little or ifl culii- 
\ated, and this, perhaps, becaufe the govern- 
ment diftribuies 525,000 livics* anniiall} tothefe 
monks ^ 4 

The condufl of the Spaniards has always en- 
couraged this fatal inadliviiy The propenfity to 
idlenefs which thefe proud men had brought with 
them from ibeir country, was ftdl more confirmed 
b} the permithon which the Court granted them, 
of fending every year to America a fhip laden 
with the prodiidlions and manufaflures of Alia 
The treafures -which were brought back by this 
immcnfe velTel, made them wjnfider the moft 
creditable and leaft laborious occiipatiODS as dif- 
graccful and infupportable Their indolence 
luggefted no other refourceio keep up a volup- 
tuous life Accordingly, when the misfortunes 
of war fufpended for a jear or two the fitting out 
of this galeon, moft of thefe conquerors were 
plunged in the moft dreadfti! milery^ They be- 
came beggars, thieves, or aflaffins The troops 
were pariicipatorB m thefe enormities, and the 
tribunals ofjuftice weremeffe^lual agamft fo many 
crimes > 

Thje diincfe naturally prefented thcmfeKcs to 
give to the arts, and tto agriculture, that adfivity 
which the hzineft and the pride of the Spaniards 
denied them The navigalora of this celebrated 
nation frequented from time immemorial the 
Manillas, to obtain the, productions natural to 
thefe iflands The} continued to refort to them 
after they had fubmitted to a foreign yoke > Tlieir 
numbers increafed ill!! more, when the riches of 
Mexico and Peru, which circniated there, ‘^\c 

room 
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BOOKroom for more extenlivc Ipcciilations A great 

I ' number of artrfts, and a ftiU greater number of 

cultivators, who were too mirAerous mthisflou- 
rifliing empire, were fbon brought there b} their 
Thefe ’laborious,' ceconomical, and mtel- 
iigeht men, offered to clear the lands, to eftablilh 
rmnufaflures, and to let on foot every fpecies of 
induftr), upon condition that the property of fome 
parrs of an imroenfe territory, which had no 
fawner, Ihould be given to them, and that the 
jnbiites exafted from them Ihould be moderate 
This was an infallible method of eftabhfhing, at 
the extremity of Afia, a floiinlhing colon} , with- 
out lofs of men, and without any pecunrry facn- 
ffee Unfortunately for the Philippines, the 
Spaniards have not been fufficiently fcnfible of 
this truth, ncverihelel^ ihe little good that, has 
been do ic m thefe tflands has been the uorU of 
llie/eChinefc , 

Rrefent Spain has fubiTiitted toil’s dominion in this 
fhePhih A-fchipelago fome parts of nine large iflands That 
pir« ' of Luconia, which is the moft confidcrable, is 
five and twenty leagues m length, and thirty or 
forty tn breadth The Spaniards land there at it 
great circular bay, formed by two capes, at the 
dillancc of two leagues from each other In this 
ffiort fpace, we meet with the fmall ifland of Ma- 
rivclles, which leaves two paffages open , the 
caftern one is the narrowed, and the fafeff 

To the fouih caff of the bay (lands the harbour 
of Cavite, which is in form of a horfenioe, and is 
defended by a fmall fort, and a garrifon of three 
hundred men Twelve (hips may ride here m 
ftfety upon a flinw bottom Here it is that the 
vcfiels ncceflary for the fervice of the colony arc 
conffrudled ' » • . * 

Iv ihc lame bay, at three leagues diffance from 
pavite, near the mouth of a havigablc river, rifes 

;he 
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i\ie famous city of ManiUa UEgafps^ who took G Q Q K. 
It from the Indians m 1571, judged a proper 
place to become the center of a ftatc that was 
to be founded, and fixed the feat of go\ em- 
inent and commerce there Gomez Peres di 
las Mingms' mclofed it with walls m 1590 
pnd built tile citadel of St James The city ha; 
been fince enlarged and embellinicd The river, 
wbicli traverfes it, delcends from a lake that i; 
twenty lc'>gues in circumference It is formec 
by forty rivulets, upon each of which is Settled a 
colony of Indian cultivators It is from hence 
that the cipital of the empire received it’s fub- 
fiftence Unfortumrel} it is fituated between two 
volcanos which communicate with one another, 
and thecavmesof which, aUva} sin fermentation, 
teem to pave the way for it’s rum 
Accordij^g to the calculation of 1752, through* 
out the whole Archipelago, there arc no more than 
one million three hundred and fifty ihoufand In* 
djans who Invci fubmittcd to the Spanifh joke» 

IVloft of them are Chnfiians , and from the age 
of fixteen to fifty, they all pay a poll-tax of four 
fcals, or two Iivres fourteen fo!s • They have 
been diftribiited in twenty-two provinces, of which 
the idand of Luconia alone, though not entirely 
fubdij^d, contains twelve 
Thc fetiiement is fubjefl fo a governor, whofe 
office continues eight jears, but who is fubordi- 
nate to the viceroy oFMcxico He commands the 
army, difpofes of all civil and military employ- 
ments, and may grant lands to the foldiers, and 
even ereifl them into fiefs This power, though 
only balanced by the mHuence of the clergj, has 
been found fb dangerous, that manj expedients 
have been deiifed to check it’sexorbiiancy. The' 
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BOOK moft effcflua! of thefc expedients, is that, by 
V. which it is decreed, that the conduft of a governor 
* ■ ' fljall be arraigned even after his death ; and that, 

when ’a governor lives beyond the time of the 
expiration of his office, he (hail not quit the place 
’till his adrainiftration has been inquired into. 
Every individual is at liberty to complain; ‘and, 
if he has fuffered any wrong, he is to be indem- 
nified at the coft of the delinquent, who is like- 
wife condemned to pay a fine to the fovereign^ 

' for having brought"’ an odium upon him. At the 
time this wife mllitutioni was made,' it was ob- 
ferved with fuch rigour, that, when accufations 
were of Importance againft the governor, be was 
jmprifbned. Several died in confinement; and 
others were taken out, only' with a defign to 
infiuft fevere punifhments upon them. By de- 
grees this formidable mode of • proceeding lias 
come to nothing. The, chief of the colony gives 
his fucccflbr enough to pay for his poll ; hefiav- 
ing already received the fame fum from his pre- 
' dccefibr, j • ; - ; ’ > 

This collufion has brought on a fettled (yllem 
of oppreffion. Arbitrary taxes havc'been levied ; 
the public revenue has been lellencd in pafling 
through the hands that were appointed to colleft 
it ; a duty of feven per cent which has been laid 
on all mercliandifc on 5i*s coming in, has made 
trade degenerate into fmugglmg ;* the farmer has 
been compelled to lay up his crops in the maga- 
zines of the government; and ifome governors 
have carried their tyranny to - fucli atrocious 

the fields were to produce, and to oblige the farmers 
to bring it m ; and not only to watt for the p.iy- 
ment as^long a time, as their opprefiive raaftera 
fhould think proper, but alfb to receive it in 
whatever manner it ‘‘Could* be given to them. 
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' For thefe tv/o centuries paft, Ibme upright go- B o o K 
vernors have attempted to put zn end to thefe 
cnormines, but their endeavours have proved m- 
efTedtual, bccaufe the abufes were too inveterate 
to^ieldto a tranfient and fubordmate authority. 

-Nothing lefs than the fupreme power of the court 
of Madrid could have reffrained this fpint of uni- 
verfa) rapacioufnefs, but this power has never ex- 
erted itfelf for fuch a purpofe This fhameful 
negledl is the true caufe why the Philippine iflands 
have never been m the leafr improved Their 
name wouM fcarcely be known, were it not for 
tlieir connexions with Mexico 

Those connexions, which have fubfided ever 
fince tlie firft fettlemcnt of the Spaniards in the 
Eafl; and Weft Indies, confift only in convening 
the mcrchandife of India to America by the South 
Sea. None of the aniclcs that compofe thefe 
rich cargoes are the produce either of the foil or 
of the induftry of thofe iflands Their cinnamon 
IS broufilit from Batavia The Chinefe bring 
them filks , and the Englifli or the French fupply 
them 'With white linens and printed callicoes from 
Bengal and Coromand'*! From whatever port 
the goods have been brought, they muft come m 
before the departure ot the galeons If they 
fhould arrive later, they could not be difpofed of, 
or muft be fold at a loft to merchants, who are 
obliged to fliut them up m warchoufes, 'till they 
are forgotten The payments are made in cochi- 
neal and Mexican piaftres, and partly in cowries, 
which are not current m Africa, but will paft 
every where on the banks of the Ganges 

A SETTLEMENT, which has not a more (bhd^^®S«stQ 
roundaU9n, may perhaps be eafily overthrown phiTm*'*® 
We do not therefore hefiiate to foreiel, that thepmesare 
Philippines will one day, fooner or later, 
taken from it’s prefenr pofleflbrs A few reflec- 
tions 
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BOO Ktions will be fufficicnt lo give tliefe conjcflurcs 
Y. the conviction of evidence' 

' Some enlightened navigators have informed us, 
that the Spanifh poflefTions, which in ihefe diftant 
regions had always been in a languid ftate, arc 
become 'perceptibly more lb fmee the year 17B8, 
when the JeAiits were bartifhed from dicm. Ee- 
fjdes that the immenfe domains of’ thefe milTiona- 
ries are entirely fallen off from the fertility to 
which they had brought them 1 the lands ol tlie 
Indians likewife whom they governed, which 
\vcrc the only ones tolerably cultivated, ‘and 
vihere fome ufeful arts were to be found, have 
funk again into that ftate of annihilation from 
whence they had been railed, Jt has even Iiap- 
pened tlm thefe iflanders, the leaft indolent per- 
fons of the colony, have been expofed lo the 
fame odium, Veil or Ul founded, which purftied 
^hclr guides. ' 

A ojtEATER calamity aftciflcd this Archipelago 
the next year. All the Chmefe, withour excep- 
tion, were banidied from it; and this profeription 
occafjoned a breach, which, in all probability, will 
never be clofed. Thefe people, whofe ruling 
pafllon isaUnce, citnc every year to the Philip- 
pines with ftve-and-ivventy, or thirty fmall vclTels, 
and gave,i;nconr8gcment to fome labours to which 
they alofic' could fix a price, Thefe were not 
the .only advantages. A'numberof their coun- 
trymen, fettled in thefe lllands gave an habitual 
example of a life conftantly fpcnc in employment. 
Several of them even vifued ilie Indian colonies, 
and, by making tlicm, timely and cautious ad- 
vances, infpircd them with thedefire, atthefame^ 
time that they furninicd them with'thc means, of 
improving their fituation. It is to be regretted, 
that thefe means of profper'uy have beep annihi- 
lated, by the' impoffibliiiy which the Spaniards 
* '' perhaps 
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perhaps experienced, of containing a people fb B O o K 
prone to iniiirre^^ions. ^ ^ , -T- Jr 

BtFORE thefe deftrudlive events, the’ people 
’manifefted a determined averfion for their tyrants, 

. Opprefilon had often made them break through 
the bounds of obedience; and without thednter- 
vention of their paftors, the unavailing efforts of 
degenerate troops would never have brought them 
again info ' fubjedfion. * Since the expulfion^of 
thefe mifilonaries, who had moft influence over 
them, has deprived the Spanifh government* of 
it’s greateft ftrength,’ the Indians, who are lefs 
Ttftrained, miift be defirbus of (recovering tlicir 
independence, and may have, perliaps, fufiicicnt 
energy to reaflume ihclr primitive nglits.* 

To thefe dangers, which may be called do- 
medic, foreign perils are added, which are 'dill 
more alarming. Some favages,;, ifliiing from 
the Malays illands, make habitual incurfions 
on the coafl: of the Pliilippmes, carrj’ing dc- 
drudion along with them, and taking off thou- 
fands of the Chriflians, whom Oie) reduce to 
flavery. Tins piracy is fcldompunifhed; bccaufe 
tlie Spaniards, divided into four fadions, known 
by the name of Cadilians, .Galicians, ^iolmtain• 
eers, and Bifeayans, arc entirely taken up with 
the hatred that torments them, and behold, with 
an indifferent eye, whatever is foVcign to their dif- 
putes. The Malay’s have always been more, and 
more emboldened by thefe divifions. Already 
hive they driven the common enemy from fcveral 
iflands. Tliey are every day incroaching upon 
tlicm, and w ill foon become maders of the poffcf- 
fion, unlefs tliey be prevented by fome Kuropean 
nation, more powerful, or more adivc than the 
one tliey now liave to contend with. 

In 1762, the Englidi got pofTcfTion of the Phi- 
lippines with more facility than they had expeded. 
Aiihniigh they were deprived of them by treaty, 

they 
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BOO K they ‘may perhaps be ftill ambitious of ieizingup- 
Y. on them again, when an opportunity fhall offer. 

’ Other nations may equally afpire to this conqueft, 
in order to make »t the center of their empire in 
the fcas and upon the continent of India. It is 
therefore probable that the Spaniards will be driven 
from the Philippines. 

Some politicians think that this would not be 
an evil; an opinion that has long been entertain- 
ed. The Philippines had but jull opened a com- 
munication with America, when the Spaniards 
thought of giving them up, as being prejudicial 
to the intereft of the mother-country. Philip IF. 
and his’fucceffors conftantly rejefted that propo- 
fal, which was often renewed. The city of Seville 
in 1731, and that of Cadiz in J733> entertained 
mote rational notions. Both thefe Cities ima- 
gined, and it is rather furprifing that the Idea did 
' not occur fooncr, that it would be advantageous 
to tlie Spaniards to have a direifl concern with the 
trade of Afia, and that the pofiefilons they had in 
ihofe parts fhbuld be made the center of their 
traffic. In \ain was it urged, that as India af- 
fords filk and cottons fiipenor to thofe of Europe, 
both in workmanfliip and colouring, and at a 
much cheaper price, the national manufaflurcs 
could not fupport the competition, but would in- 
fallibly be mined. This olgcftion might have 
it’s weight with regard to fomc nations; but ap- 
peared altogctlicr frivolous, confidering the fitua- 
tion of Spam. 

Adyan- The Sp.'iniards, indeed, ule none but foreign 
and e'nberfor vs'earing-apparelor fur^ 

made of niturc. Thofe continual demands muft neceflari- ^ 
ly ^hc induftry, the wealth, the popula- 

tion, and ftrengih of iheir neighbours, who avail 
themfelves of thefe advantages, to keep that' na- 
tion which fiippliesthcm in a ftate of dependence. 

They 
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They- would certainly ad with more wifdom tind b'O O iC 
dignity, were tlicy to ufc the Indian maniifadureS. 

They would-be preferable,, both in point of ceco- 
nomy and elegance, and would lefien that com- 
peiiiion ‘which muftj in the^end, prove fatal to 
Spain/ ' f/ .*i*- t, 

’ The inconvemehces, 'which ufually attend’nesY • . 
undertakings, are here previoilfly' obviated.' -.The 
iflands. which Spain -po0efles He between Japan,^ 

China, Cochincliina, Siam, Borneo, Celebes,' and ' 
the Moluccas;- and are favourably . fituated for 
forming corinedions with thofe feveral kingdoms.' 

Their diftance from. Malabar, -Coromandel, ahd t 
Bengal, ' would not prevent them from 'pfotedlng 
cffcdually any fadories it -might be thought' ad- 
vantageous to cftabliHi on thefc induftiious, coafts. i 
They would, moreover, 'be defended by immfenie'; 

Teas from the ravages , which fo often afied the 
continent, .and would be eafily preferved from 'the ^ 
leraptaiion^of interfering in the contefts which 
prevail there.- r ; 

This diftance; however, would not prevent the. 
Archipelago-from' being furc offubfiftcncc. ^No 
country in Afia- abounds more in Tr.uitsV fago,', 
co'coa-trces, ' and cfculent plants- of;; all ' kinds. 

Rice, which in 'the -greater part of 'India mufl: be- 
watered by dint of labour- twice -a day, ’till' it’s 
grain is well formed, .is more eafily.. cuiiivated in 
the Philippines. When it is fown on the-borders 
of rivers, or in plains which may. be covered with 
ri ‘j-WiAs. v«t» crops im,"- 

SI year, without requiring any attention;- ’till the 
time of gathering it. ■ - . -»• .- -- 

All. the grains of Europe thrive in thefe ifiands. 

They' would fumifh a fufficiency of them for -the ' 

' failors,’ however' numerous they might be, -if -the 
negligence and tyranny of ihvgovefnment had , 

.1 , -UOt-: 
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BOG knot condemned moft of die lands to a fhameful 

, , ftenlitj ’ 

'j'jjK numb“r of cattle on thefe iflands, ts a 
m'’tter of aflonjfliment to all voyagers Every 
religious commumt} has meidaws from five and- 
twenty to thirty leagues m extent, cohered uith 
forty, and fifty thoufa’id oxen Although they 
are not watch\.<J, they feldom get bejond the 
rivers and mountains which are the boundaries of 
tliefe pofitflions Thofe which happen to go 
sftny, are enfilv known again, by the mark of 
the different orders whiLh is imprefT-d on them 
With a hot iron, and they arealwaysfiiihrully re- 
.flored to their proper ov/ners Since the mvafion 
of theEngliHi, and the ravages that were the con- 
icqticnce of It, the number of liorncd cattle is 
Icficncd , but it isftill very confidernble. 

- BcroiiE the year 1744, none of our \egetable 3 
grew on the ferule foil <f the Philippines At 
this period, Malic de Villcbagucr carried Tome 
feeds there All thefe tilcfiil plmis had fiic* 
cceded, when eight months afier, the ciiliwator, 
Vflio was called away clfewhctc by his ciimmercial 
concerns, left his garden to another FrcnUiman 
fettled in tlicfc iflinds The Spamirds, who had 
riot Without jenlouly (een a foreign'-r Ihcw then 
what they ought 10 have done two centuries be- 
fore, rofcnpwuh fo much \iolcnce 'igi’infu his 
fuccefibr, that in order to reflore ininqnillit), the 
adminiftranon thought Ihcmfches obliged to order 
thefe wliolcibme roots to be p died up 1 ortu- 
naiely, the Chmelc, who arc inccflonlly iiiunt 
upon every thing lint tan coninbmc to die im 
provement of their fortune, liad puaieH tAt-n 
care of them By degrees the p-ople g tv re* 
concilcd to an innovation of fa uftful n lirul, 
and It IS at prcEnt oic of the thief rcfoiireesof 
ihc colony 


Such 
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Sticu IS then one of the eflefls of naiional BOOK, 
hatred, that it inclines tlie noth es rather to dc» . _y* ^ 
prive diernfclvcs of a benefit* thantooue it to 
^Irangers, and particularly to the Frcnchj who of 
all Ollier nation*; arc the moft detefied, notwiih- 
ftandmg the conneffion fubfifting between the two 
governments^ From whence con this antipathy 
arifc ? - - f 

, Ip we. travel rnneh, we HwU rtot find any p?ople 
fo mild, lo fefTablc, fo frank, fo pphie, lo lively, 
fo gallant na^ihe French They arc fometimcs 
loo much fo , but ts this fq great a fault ? They 
nrc warmly and quickly ntorcd<d, andfometime^ 
for trifling matters, while olyeOs of more import- 
ance, cither afTc^ them httlc^ or only e\eite their 
ridicule. This is their favoui^c fvespon, and tlic 
innft formidable for others as well as for them- 
felves They pafs rtiprdlyjrpm plenfurc to pain^ 
and from paia to plcafure A Frenchman would 
find himfelfi ritigucd with a conttniiatipn of the 
Tame happinelsj lie ftarce ever experiences any 
-deep fenfations He becomes mlatuaied with 
sny thing.,Abut he is neither wlumfical, nor im 
p^tlenr, -'nor cn«bufianic He cares very little 
4or religion, but be refpcfls the pneftho^d, with- 
out having eitijcr cflecm or reverence for it. 

He- never troubles himfclf about alfairs of ftite, 
imlefs it^be to wnte hjs ballad, or his epigratri 
upon the nunifiry. ; Th s Icvity^is the origin of a 
fpecies ol equality, of uhicli there are no traces 
My vfbere el/h Jf ibmrtffjtcs i msf} of fho 

lowcft rank, who has wit, upon a level vyidi a 
nobleman j The ^French, ..ate in fomc F>rt, 3 
people of women, for it is among the women 
particularly, that jn the midfi of mconfifiency, 
folly and caprice, we difletn (bere great emouan 
that furpnles u< 5 , nc he'ir fomc word that dc- 
lights U3, and \/c p^rcove ff'me a't of fireneih 
VoL 11. r rfiid 
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feooJiand ruWifnity. The French ’are endowed' with 
V. exqnifite feilfibility, and w'ith a vcrj' refined taftc ; 
this is confident with the fentiment>of honour, 
the gleam 6f winch diffufes itfelf over all ranks, 
and upon every oWe^ The French are brave. 
.They are Tarherindifcrect than openj more liber- 
tine than votupiuous ’ Thar focial difpofnion, 
which leads them to aflemble m numerous com- 
panies, 'and to vifit (evcral of ihefe in a day, 
makes every thing grow old ►with them in an in- 
Hantj writings, politics, fafbions; 'vices* and vir- 
tues. - Every week has it’s hero, in good as 'well 
■as bad aftions. France is the country where it is 
Tpoft eafy for ii man to get himfelf talked of,* and 
where it is moft difficult for him to be talked of 
for arty time, h Frcncliman loves talents of all 
•kinds; and they arc fupported m his country 
•lersbytlie rcttardsof government than’ by popu- 
lar eftimation. He honours genius. He is' too 
teady in growing familiar; which is an inconve- 
nience to himfclC and to all perfons who wifh to 
■conciliate refpcdl. The Frenchman In your com- 
pany IS every thing you would wifh him to be, but 
you muft be upon your guard with him; for he 
improves upon every thing that 'Others invent. 
Such are the features of which he carries the im'- 
pTcflion a manher more or lefs fnaiked, into 
thofe countries which he ‘vjfils, rather- to gratify 
his curiofity, than to add to his knowledge. Ac- 
cordingly, he brings back with him nothing more 
than ‘pretenfions. He is bpiter calculated .fdr 
conveilation ilian for friendfhip. He has anu- 
^eioiis fee of acquaintance, and yet he often dies 
in foluiidc. He IS the being upon the, face of 
the earili, who lias moft enjoyments, uvhh the 
Icvveft regrets. As Iw does not attach- himfelf 
Kfong^ to any thing, he has foon forgotten v^hat 
he had lofi. He'pufieires, in a * fuperior degree, 

« the 
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theairof fubltitution, ind is afliftcd in it by eCeryn OOS. 
^ing about turn r jf *wc except that dirgeflmg y 
partiality ite hasforhisowncountiy, and uhicb it 
IS not in bis power to conceal, the young French- 
nranjvchearful, li^t, agreMble and trifling, ap- 
pears to me the moft amiable m/ifi of hts'^nauon , 
and the Frenchman, matured by age, well in- 
formed, and prudent, who has preferved all tlie 
4igrceable hianners of his youtb,/is the moll amia- 
ble, and the mofl; cfttmablc nun of all countries 
• NoTvriTjiSTATJDmc this, mofl people have an 
•avcrfion to the French* but they ari pirticularly 
intolerable to the Spantards,uo thofe among them 
.cfpeaally, who have nottrantrafted the necs, -vir- 
xu^ enaradker, and manners peculiar to their 
country, withothensrof a totally oppofite nature 
•This averfion fectns even to have become more 
confirmed fince the beginning of the prefent cen- 
tury, We fhould be^ tempted to nifpedl, that 
France is confidcred by the nation to yvluch (he 
thas given a king, with the iame contempt, as a 
man of quality, who has roamed belou^ his rank, 
fhews for his wife's family If this be the cafe, the 
prejudice will jicvcr be overepme,' ’nil the Car- 
bons fhall have been naturalized in Spam, by a 
long fucceffion of flounfliing reigns. i 
Let us now return to the Philippines f 
Indepewoent of what ferves for the fubfiftcnce 
of the natives of the country, and of the con- 
c|uerors, thefe iflands affordta number of objedks, 

■fit for the trade earned on from one part of India 
to another , fuch as tobacco, rice, canes, wax, oils, 

»cownes, ebony, dried filb; raifins, Japan viood 
but more efptcially thofe birds nefts,* dned flag’s 
pizzles, and fea dogs, which are (b eagerly (bu^t 
after by all the people ot Aha, and particular!} by 
the Chincfe ^ 

I * y 

^ T 2 Hitherto, 
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BOOK HiTfiERTO, fugar has been only cultjrared for 
. y-_j the confumpiion of the colony Theapprehen- 
j-Qn of having it’s price a hitlc raifeci, Insocca- 
fioncd the exportation of it to be proiitbiicd, with 
heavy penalties This erroneous fyftcm cannot 
iaft. PernnDion wll foon be obtained to furmni 
the grcitefb part of Afia, with a produihon, for 
which the foil of the Philippines is extremely ft- 
vourable Iron will be an additional of the 
trade of thefe iflands ’ • 

This metal abounds, and is of fhpenor qua- 
lity, throughout the whole Archipelago Never- 
thcIcfs,jnone of the niincs Ind yet been opened, 
’till a^ut the year 1768, when Simon de Auda, 
Jbrtunatcly thought 0/ cftabliftirngiforgcs The 
fuccefs would have been more tcriain, if this 
ailive governor had not begun too many under- 
takings at once , if his projefls had been more 
maturely confidered, and if be had employed, 
to bring them to perfeftion, methods more con- 
formable to the principles of humanity and 
juftice, ' < , 

The excellent copper which is difpcrfed over 
feveralof the Philippine iflands, is notJefswor- 
-tthy of the attention of government This metal 
IS employed m India for the Vcflcls ufed m pub- 
lic worlhip, for ordinary utenfils, for coins, 
which muft be incedantly tenewed, becaufc the 
people arc as eager to bury them, os rich men are 
^to conceal more precious treafurcs, under ground 
The Dutch draw from Japan, what is necediry 
to fupply all thefe wants. They will neceflarily 
lofe this branch of their trade, if the Spaniards, 
awakened from their lethargy, fhould venture to 
djfputc It with them 

The Philippines, have, above the other Eu- 
ropean colonies, tlic advantage of poflclTing gold 
The Indians find fome particles ol it in the land 
« and 
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ifnd fiime of the rivers,‘'whfch''carry’it‘^aIong'WUh B;p‘0:K 
/tl^eir'ftrcamsl ''The quantity ’thcy- collcd may . ' . 

amount to five or fix • hundred 'thoufand .livres* 
per 'annum; •''They deliver >it# in private'to fome 
foreign ■ navigators, ^ who in* return '^fupply ’thern 
with merchandife.riForrnerly, ‘itAvas Tent into 
America, ''Tor -'CaVendifh found }.to ’ the' value’ of 
:^58,86olivrM*}-of ifi .’upon the 'galleon , that was 
failing to wwds Mexico.- If Spain, foregoing it’s 
' 'incientimaxims, -'(hould .encourage this fpecies of 
“induftry, ' by ‘leaving to thofe'who fiiould’devote 
therUfelves to it'the free ufe^of the riches it would 
produce, -would not that kingdom fccnrefi’o itfelf 
‘■an additional'Tcfourcc for Irading'to advantage ia 
'the Indian feas?' i * ' •' • ‘ ■••‘i.*.' ' . 

• It 1 would ■ not be ; reduced 'toV the ' neccfiity . of ■ 

' defirlng" that foreighitiavigators'fiiould come 'in 
'queft of^the-produdliocisoF 'thefe ifiands."..' As thi 

• Philippines furhtlh plenty of .-matcrialst for a well- 
eftablifoed 'naVyi ii’sTubjc^ts mightTrcquent’all 
the.markc'ts,tand'add ■ibe'bencfit oTfreighimg, 

"• to' their orb'er-advantages/ ■ • 

This' aTmty would .pave' the-wayi for the 
f-commum«tion‘ betvVceh this and ' the • mother- 
•countiy. In ^the.’prefcntlcohfufcd *ftaic -oF- the 
-Philippine, 'it is not ealy- to ‘forefee jW'hat ithcy 

• -may one day furnifh’ to Spains - If now, procures 
^from thence;' alumy 'buffaloes bides/ cafiia,' 'woods 
'■for dying, 'laltpctrej'tortoife (hell, 'and mother of 
■qfjjliV'^inhvrhit .^finMit .hwvu huHreTcG;hjou^Tc 
' iipy'in order to' fell itiagam to'.tlfc’tEuropeans'ac 
.♦Canton,’ for th'rc6’timcs tlic-price they. had given 

■for it •, -cacao, which-.tlK>ugh brought from Mexico 
vhas not degperated; and indigo’,- which the boiihi- 
-ly of nature produces. fpantaneoufly.- .An'cnlight- 

• -cned titan Nyas defirous of attempting, in 1750/10 

> v' -n* f.i • 

» ptoitt_a»,ajjU ^s. 8<i.'to2$,cooU.> i. 
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Kgive thisrtcli plant every improvement it might 
receive from cultivation This novelty met with 
3 general and violent oppofition The Marquia 
d Obando, who was governor at that period, was 
obliged to take this atizen under his protcdion, 
and aijjgned him an inclofcd icrriory, where he 
might' carry on his operations with fafeiy The 
experiments were all extremely fncecftful, and 
fmcc this event, the cultivation of this precious 
dye has been attended to, though not with (oB- 
Cicnt induftry ■" ’ 

It an indolence pecehar to the Spaniards had not 
impeded iheir pregrefs m ct ery thing, they would 
havenaturaliz^ the-fpices, two centuries agd, up- 
on this territory, fo contiguous td the Molucca<* 
Perhaps they might have fharbd with the Dutch 
this foutce of wealilu It will be ccmmittmga new 
faulty to defer any longer an experiment, the 
greateft inconvenience of which is^ that of i£*s 
being ufclefs ^ 

Tms- government might alfo be prompted, by 
the excellent quality of the cotton cultivated m 
the Philippines, toeftabhfh there, wuhtheaflift 
tince of the mhabiiants of the coniment, beautr- 
ful and nnraerous manufactures While they were 
waiting for the iuccefs, which, m new undertafc’- 
ings, however well planned, is always flow | the 
Spaniards would purtJiale ip. foreign roatket? the 
filks, calicoes^ and other articles of tire pioduoe 
of Afla, fuiiable to their country, and would ob- 
tain them at a lower price tbm their compemors 
,All the nations m Eoropi employ ihe filver they 
get from Amcnca to trade with m India, Before 
this precious metal can Teach the place of it’s 
^eflinaiitm, ir ronft have paid confidefablcduties, 
<taken a prodi^ous compafs, and have been expof 
cd to great riiks, whereas the Spaniards, by fend- 
jpg il direftly from to- the Philippines, 

* wojld 
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.would favcduiTCS, time, and infurance; To that£OOX 
Mhilc ihey furnifhcd the (Kmefum as the rival na- . ^ 

lions/ they would in reality inakc ilicir purcliafcs 
at a cheaper rate. . * • ^ 

lF*thc fimplc plan we have traced out fhould 
ever be carried into execution* the Spaniards! 


who arc fettled in AGa, 'would ncccflarily, and 
for ever cmc;^ from that indolent /late of diflb- 
lution* in which they have' langiiilhcd for iw6 
centuries. The fubdued people would blefs a 
government that was become equitable^ and 
thofe^ho ore ftill contending for ihcir .independ- 
vcnce, would fubmit, in multitudes^ to the con- 


troul of wiferiaws. "Tire neighbouring nations, 
^vhom pride or injuGice have driven from the ports 
frequented by their forefathers, would again dirccl: 
tlreirlhlps into harbours, where induflry and har- 
mony *werc united. The European merchants, 
‘who are oppreffed with the’fcttcjs’ of rntmopoly 
upon the Indian feas, would carry tbeir Rtflivii), 
.their knowledge, and their feock, into analylum 
.of happinefe and liberty. The colony, the rcrc- 
.nucsof which amount to 2,728,000 lf\ res % would 
.no longer cofl Spain ‘annually .527,5oo'Jivres-t’'5 
. and would become one of . the fineft leiilemenis in 


tire svorld. . 

./ fnis revolution 'can'nevcr be affeflcd by an 
..cxclufive Company. For tbefe iwa centuries 
.pafe, fince the Europeans have frequented the 
feasof Afia, they have ’never been animated by 
‘.a truly ■ laudable fpiric, , In vain- have Ibciety, 
.rmoraliiy, and politics, been improved amo'ngd 
^us; tliofe.diftant countries ha'.c only been wii- 
^^-neflcs of ‘our rapacionfnefs, our rcGlcflhers, and 
our tyranny. The raifchiefwc have done to other 
‘.parts of the .world, has fomerimes been compen- 


t\ ' > ^ j 1 , 
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BOO JC fated by the knnvUcdgcwchaie imparted, and the 
wife mftiiunons wc have eftabhlTicd but the 
Indians fiave Hill continued under tlieir former 
darknefs and defpolifm, and we ha\c taken no 
pains to Tcfcue them from thofe dreadful calami- 
ties Hid tlie leveral gmernments dircflcd the 
Heps of their free tradcrs,tit is probab’erthat the 
love of glory would have been tinned to a pallion 
for riches, and that ibme nations would have made 
attempts capable of rendering ihcir names illuftri* 
DUS Sucii noble and difintcrened intentions could 
never be purfued by any company of mercliants , 
who, being confined byithc narrow views of pre- 
fent pro^t, h2\c never employed their thoughts 
about the happincfs of the people with whom they 
traded, a circumftapce, which, being miturally 
expeded, hath peycr been imputed to them as a 
prime. t j *• 

How much would ic redound to the honour of 
Spam, to (hew a fenfibiliiy for the mterelhof 
mankind, and to cpdeavour to promote them * 
That nation nbw begms to fliakc off the fetters 
pf prejudice, which ha\c kept it mafiateof in- 
fancy, nolwithfianding ii*s miurai (Irength U's 
fubjeflo arc not yet degraded and corrupted by 
the contagion of riches, from which they have 
been happil) preferved by their own indolence, 
and by the rapacloufncfs of their goverpment. 
Thefc people ’mufV ncccfianly be inclined to what 
IS good, they are'capabic of knowing It, and no 
doubt would praflifc it, having all the means in 
their power from the poHeflions their conquers 
Jiavc qjven, tJjpjn. w, rjjk tufJipJ}. tlic. 

pniverle Tlieir (hips, failing from their fcvcral 
ports, might cither meet at the Canary idands, or 
feparatcly proceed to their feveral defiinaiion?, 
9nd thus be tlie means of procuring happinef^ to 
tlie remotefl; parts pf Afia, They might return 
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from India byrthe ,Cape of. Good 'Hopc;'^ biitBOOK 
would- go thither by. the South Sea, , where the . . 

falc of their cargoes would -‘grcarly mcreafe' their 
capitals. ' This advantage would fccure to them 
a • fiiperiority oyer their competitors, w’ho fail 
with falfc bills" of lading, fcldom carrying any 
thing' but'filver. ' They*; would meet with a 
frefh fupply'of provifionsup the ‘fiver ‘Plata,' if 
they Ibould be in v;ant of them. Thofe who 
were able to wait longer, would only^ put into 
Chilvor.cven proceed to ths>ifland of JiianFer* 
nandez. < i / . - t ^ i 

. This ' delightful ifland, whicli takes lit’s name 
from .8 .Spaniard ito whom it*> bad been* given* 
pnd who took a* diflike to.it'after ,he had lived 
jkcre fome cQnridcrable,time,hs fituatedat iio 
leagues diflance from the continent of ‘Chili, wit’s 
greateft 'length is but about five leagues, f and 1fs 
breadth Tiot tpute two) Inuhis frdan fpot,’ 'whefe 
thelandds very mountainous'and irrcgularV there 
js a clear Ik}*, pure air,*'cxcellcpc water/ and every 
vegetable . that is deemed "a Ipecific lagamft the 
Jcurvy.- 'It has appeared from experience; that all 
‘forts of European and American corn, fruit, 'and 
quadrupeds, will.fuccccd there extremely well. 

The coafts abound with fi(h; and, befideall theic 
advar)tages,'’thcrp is'-alfo a good harbour, where ‘ 
fhips arcfhehercd’fromicvcry windibut the north, 
and even that never blows fo ftrongly as to be pro- ^ 
duftive of any danger. ♦ .* ‘ '< > 

These conveniercesha^cindiicedall thepirates, 
who have infefted ihccoaftsof Peru,ito put in at 
^uan Fernandez. Anfon, who went to the South 
^sas with more important projefls, found there a 
'comfortzble and fafe aiylum. The Spaniards, at 
length convinced that the precaution they had 
taken tO'-defiroy the* cattle they 'had piked 
there .was infuSlcicnt’^to'' keep* off their enemies, 

tool> 
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B O O R took the rcrolution, ih "1750,^0 people it.' Un* 
_.y* p fortunately, the new colony was placed on too 
low a fpot, and of the “hundred and feventy-onc 
perfons of every age and fex who compofed ir, 
fivc-and-rhirty vrert fvtilhwed up^ fix'^years after, 
by the furges of the ocean, which exceeded it’s 
bounds Thofc who had efcaped the waves, 
were fixed upon an eminence which commands 
the harbour; and for their fccurity, a fmall for- 
tification has been railed, defended by a garrifon 
of Cxty-fix men. It now becarpe-necetfary to 
think of fupplying -their wants. All the fhvps 
cmj^oyed in trading between 'Peru and Chili, 
were at firft dbligcd to fiop^at Tuan Fernandez. 
This tyrannical compulfion could not be lafting ; 
and the government at length rcfolvcd, purpofeiy, 
to (end two (hips there every year, 

;'Thi 8 port \y}ll becomes urefuJ fctt]cmenr,7if 
ibe court of Madrid > will bnfattend to her' own 
inteteft. Ic is ncedlefs wpiirfiie this fubjeft any 
further. The plan, which we have done nothing 
more than fuggeft, would 'evidently .tend to pro- 
mote the trade, "the navigation; and thegreame/s 
of Spain; The connections, that Ruflia keeps up 
.with China by land, can never acquire the fame 
■degree of importance. . ^ - 

Wea'S* " Between thefc two empires, the greatnefs of 

Tartary. -which aftomfhcs thc iroagmatiOrJ, there is an irn- 
menfe fpace, . known in the earlicft times by the 
name of Scythia, and fince by that of Tartary. 
This region, taken in u*s full extent, is bounded 
on. the weibby the Cafplan fta and Perfia j on the 
Ibuth by Perfia, Indoftan, the kingdoms of. Arra- 
can and Ava, Chiqa and Corea ; on thc eaft by 
the« Eaftem. ocean; and on the north by. the 
‘Frozen -ocean. One part of ihefe v.aft deferts is 
Tulyeil to the Cbinele empire ; afiother is under 
.the dominion of iluffia; the third is independent, 
f ‘ and 
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rind IS callM . Kharifm’j -and, Greater and Lers pu-l* K 

-' 'The inhabitants, cf tbefc •celebrated- regions 
have always lived by- hunting and.fiflting,' and 
upon the'.milk of their flocks;* and'havc-cver 
had an equal averfion for living in cities, for a 
fedentary life, and for the toils qf<agnculturc, 
rriieir origin and their ciiftom^To/ar as we are 
acquainted with ■therri, . arc equally, ancient, for 
■ the former ''could never be traced on account of 
their re.qiieflcrcd and wandering way of life. They 
have lived in the Himc manner as their forefathere 
'did; ' and,' if -we look back - to -the rcmotefl anii* 
qwty, ChaW’.find'a very ftriking itfcmbUnc* 
between the men of the. earliefl. ages, and the 
.Tarta’ra'of the prclent time," ‘ ; 

THESE people have in 'general been followers 
of the great Lama’,-, who, refidcsat Putali,'a town 
fituated iri'a diftri^, 'winch partly belongs toTar- 
taryi'and partly 16 India. ’•‘This cxtCDfivc region, 
iwhsre mountains 'rifeebove one another,- is called 
Boutan by'^the inhabitants ofrlndoflan, Tanguc 
'byihc Tartar^' Tfanli by the 1 Chine fc, Ldlfa by 
-ihe'Indians beyond the Ganges,. and Thibrt’ by 
4 he Europeans; *■"•; . J-' >» r' • . ’ 

i Their religion appears,' froth Tnoniimcnts cf 
^undoubted -authority, 'to bc:of above -'three ihoii- '• ’ 
farid years ftapding, -and is founded on theexift--. 
ence’bf a Supreme Being,' and-thc fiiblimeft p'rin* ' 
"ciples of. morality. ‘ 

j ' It has beep generally' imagined,' that the^fol- 
Uowersof 'ihc’Lama belicv’ehim ito be immortal ; . 

.that,’ hi 'order to rnaimain the deception, this di- 
^vinuy.never"appears but to a few favourites;' that, 

“when he receives the adoration' of the people, 'it 
'7S always iri a kind of 'taberriacie,'>'»here a‘'dlTn 
•light' fhews.rather. afairic reprefentatibn,’ than 'an 
'exadl refeniblan^'of that luring gnd; that, when 
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D O O Kh? dies, another pneft is fqbfliiutcd m his ftcad, 
^ , as nearly of the lame fize and figure as pofTible ; 

and that by means of thefe precautions, ihe'de* 
iiifjon IS kept up, even on the vcrylfpot where tlie 
fnrLC IS ac^ed , and much more, without doubt, 
in the minds of believers who arc further femoved 
from It i j , 

A SAGACIOUS philolbphcr Ins lately deflroyed 
this prejudice It ns true, the great Lamas f-l- 
dom Ibcw tthcmlclvcs, the better to rri'iintam 
ih It veneration they have mfpired for their per- 
foil and their myftcilcs, but they give aiidicntc 
to amb^’fladors, and admit princes who comp to 
■Mfit them But il tl cir perfon* be fcldom to be 
feenf except on Ibmc important occafions, or on 
great feftivals, their picture is always in' full vicu, 
bcinc; hung up over the doors of the temple at 
Piitah ' • > 

Thc circumftance.that has given rife to the 
fable op the immortality of the Lamas is, that it 
IS a tenet of their faith, that the holy (pint, winch 
has animated one ’of thefe pontifis,iimmcdntcly 
hipon his death pafles into the body of him who is 
duly elcdlcd io,fuccced Inm^ -Thii tranfmigra- 
tion of tlie divine Ipmt is perfcdlly confbnant 
to the doclrine of the metcmpryclTofis, winch 
has always been the pfiabhfhed lyllemiin thofe 
parts f 1 

Xhe religion of Laftia made confidcrablc pro- 
grefs in early times It wni adopted in'' a large 
part of the globe. It isptofefled all over Thibet 
and Mongalta , Msalmoft univerfdl m Greater and 
J efs Buchifia, arid icvcral provinces of Tartary , 
and has Tome followere m the hipgdom of Cafil- 
tnerc m India, and in Cl ina 
J This la^hconiy form of worfhip thit can boaft 
of fuch remote antiquity, wiihont any mixture of 
prher lyftcrrjs ichgion ofitheChlnefc hav 

bKn 
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■been frequently, aduhetate'd'by the Jntrodui^ion ofB O o K 
foreign deities and fujicrdiiions pwhich have been ^ 
adapted to the mfteof the* lower clafsof people. 

The Jews have .feen an end of their hierarcliy, 
and their temple has been demolifhed. ‘'Alexan- 
der tand Mohammed ufed their ' utmofl endca- 
•vours'to extinguifh the facred fire of the Gaurs. 
Tamerlane and the 'Moguls have in a great mca- 
furc dimimflied the woifliippers of the god Brama 
in India. ^ But neither time, fortune, nor men, 
ha\c ever been able to-fhake the divmc power of 
.the great Lama. . , / \ f- “ 

i. This is an cfre^l to be rcferved.to the improvc- 
;mcnt of the human mind. • If the -Tartars be 
xnlightencd, theySwill ,foon cjcamine into the na- 
•ture of their creed,, they, wiU difpuie, and take 
up arms againft each other : but fuperftiiion will 
^nfe half jextinft out of the ftreams of blood 
which Hie has fhed. In order not to lofe oil his 
influence, .the prieft'WiU give up..-thofe points of 
his fyrtem which arc evidently ihcompaiible with 
, common ^fenfe and j he will, defend > the refb 
egainft the /attacks >of infideK ^ This rcwalution 
,v »U however be more flowly bro\ight( about, than 
^in thofe empires which have not a well-,regulated 
jcccleriaftical hicrrirch},-and where there is not a 
.fuprcme'headjAvhofe office -it is to fupport the 
.doflnncs in their; primitive )ftaic. ,, The Lamas 
thcmfelves confefs that they arc no gods } but 
they .pretend to reprefent ihcdivinit), and to have 
^TCcelvcd a power from heaven to, decide ulti- 
-inatcly on whatever relates to public wdrlhip. 

«Thpr theocracy extends as fully to temporal as to 
/piriiual matters ; but all civil matters, looked up- 
,en profane by them, they confider as inconfiftenc 
V iih their dignity, and therefore commit the care 
of government to perfons whom^tlicy judge to be 
’Worthy of their confidence. This circumftance ha^ 

- " ^ ’ fucceflively 
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Kruccefllvely occafioncfl the lofsof feveral provjndci 
of tbctr vaft dominions, which have fallen Q prey 
to their governore Tlie great Lama, wTio for- 
merly was obfolute maftcr of all Thiber, now 
poflcfles bgt a fmall part of it 

The religious opinions of the Tartars have 
never enervated fbcir valour Hardened th6 
frofts of the North, and by the fatigues of a tvan- 
dering Ii(e, incedamly under arras, and per- 
petually engaged m battles, thcfc people have 
never cealed being warlike An ardent, wild, and 
reiliefs difpoOtion, has always difgulled them of 
their poor and uncultivated deferts Ambition 
has always atiradcd their avidity towards the 
countries of Afia, celebrated for their opu- 
lence People whom the arts and a foft climate 
have rendered effeminate, could not fupport the 
attacks of thcfc hardy and ferocious men The 
habit of going to war without pay, and with- 
out magazines, has earned their p^lTion for 
plunder to the moft inordinate excels' and as 
ihey were incapable of fecunng their conquefts 
by equitable laws and a flrift policy, they have 
founded their power m all parts on terror and de- 
^fbuChon 

* Tt Was to check the inroads of thcfc robbers 
Info China, that, three hundred years before the 
ChriRian sera, that famous wall was built, which 
oxtends from the nver Hoambo to the fea of 
Kamtfchatfca , which bae n terrace running all 
along the top of it, and is flanked m different 
parts with large towCrs, after the ancient manner 
of fortifj ing Such a monument fhews that there 
muft have been at that lime a prodigious popula- 
tion m the empire butai the fame time it feems 
to indicate that there was a want of provvefs and 
military fkiU If the Chinefc had been men of 
courage, they would themfclves have atiackcd the 

roving 
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roving tribes, or "kept them m c by wcll-difci- BOOK 
pHned armies; if they bad been ikillcd in the art . J- ^ 
of war, they would have known that lines 
hundred leagues in length, could not be defended 
In every part, and that, if they were broken but in 
one place, all the reft of the fortification would 
become ufclcfs. 

' Accordingly, the inroads of the Tartars con- 
tinued till the thirteenth century. At that period, 
the empire was conquered by thofe barbarians, i 
under the command of Gingis Khan. This fo- 
reign power was not deftroyed till oficr eighty-nine 
years, when it fell into the hands of an. indolent 
prince, who was governed by women, and was a 
(lave tobis minifters. * ' 

» -When the Tartars were expelled from the con- 
■quefts the}' had madcv dwy did not adopt the laws 
and govemmentof China When they rcpalTed 
the great wall, they rclapfcd into barbarifro, and 
lived m their defensm^as uncivilized aftateas 
they had done before. They united, however, 

'With the fcwiAvho had •continue in their roving 
way of life, and formed feveral bords, which In- 
fenfibly became populous, and in proce6 of time 
incorporated into that of the Manchews. Their 
union infpircd them again with -the prgedl of in- 
vading China, which was com wub domeftic. dif- 
fenfions - ' > i i ' > 

The difeontented parties-wcrc then fo nume- 
rous, that they had no Icfs than eight di&rent ar- 
mies, under the command of as many chiefs. In 
this confufion the Tartars, who had long ravaged 
the northern provinces of the empire, fcizedupon 
the capital in 1644, and loon after upon the whole 
kingdom. , ^ 

This invafion did not feem fo much to fubdue 
China, as to add to it’s extent, by'ihe accefiion 
of a‘ great part of Tatiaty. Soon after this, China 
’ I was 
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EOOHuas further enlarged by the fubrniillcn of the 
Mogul Tartars, celebrated for ha^irjg founded 
ntoft of tlw ihtoncs m Afli, and particulatly that 
of IndjUan. 

Tmis extraordinary revolution was Ararce com* 
picted, when the empire was threatened wth a 
new enemy, that might proven formidable one. 
Cra'ffl- The Rufians, whotovvarJrihcIaticrcnd of the 
fixtcenih century had conquered the tinculnvated 
sndOi- .plains of Siberia, had penetrated ilirouch a mtm- 
*ffe In ber of tleferts to the river Amour, which led them 
to the Eanern Sea, and as far as Selenga, vthicU 
brought them on' the confines of China, a country 
liighly extolled for ii*s riches. 

The Gnnefe were apprehenfive that ihcincnr- 
fiens of the Rnfiians might in time give them 
fomc dirtUrbancc; and they crt£\cd fomc forta'to 
refitam this neighbouring pdw er, whofe ambition 
'Iiegnn to excite their jcabuly/ Sltarp contefis 
then arofe between the iv*o nailors concerning 
.their boundaries. ' Skirmiflies were frequent be* 
tv.een the parties engaged in the purfuits of die 
chace, and an open vCar was daily exptfled. Very 
fortunately the plenipotentiaries of the two courts 
found means to bring about a reconciliation in 
-1689, 'the limits were fixed at the river Rcrbcclii, 
near the place oF negociation, three hundred 
leagues from the peat wall. This was the firit 
treaty the Chfncfc had ever been concerned in fince 
the loundation of their empire,*’ and it brought 
on a new arrangement. They gnnicd the Rulfi- 
ans the liberty of fending a catavan every year to 
Pekin, an indulgence which had alwajs been de- 
nied to foreigners with the utmoll prccntliion. It 
waScafilj perceived that the Tartars, though they 
-conformed to the mannersand government of tlie 
jCninefe, did not adopt their political maxims. 

‘a . - This 
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This liberty granted to the Ruffians did not B o 0 K. 
ihfpire them with moderation. They perfifted in . y* ^ 
tiicir ufurpations, and built, thirty leagues beyond TheRuffi- 
thc ftipulated limits, a city, which they called Msobta'm 
Albaffinlkoi or Jafea-^v The Chinefe, having in 
vain complained of this incroachment, at Jaft de-w^^to 
termined to avenge tbcmiTclvcs in 1715. As the 
Czar was engaged in a war on the Baltit^ and other * 
could notfparc troops to defend the extremities of openings 
Tartary, the place was taken after a fiege of three 
years, ^ ^ ,tnideto 

’ The court of Peterfburgh was prudent enough’ J**' ^‘“ 5 * 
not to give way to a fruitiels refentment. They 
fenta mmifter to Pekin in 1719, with inftruflions 
to renew the trade that had been loft amidft the 
late difturbanccs. The negodation fucceeded; 
but the caravan of 1721 not being conduced 
with more camion than the former, it was agreed, 
that for the future no tranfaftions Ihould be carried 
on between the two nations except upon the fron- 
tiers. ^ ^ ^ , 

Beporb this new arrangement, a caravan went 
cveiyycar from Pcterlburgh, traverfed immenfe 
deferts, and was met on the frontiers of China by 
(bme hundreds of Ibldiers, wlio cfcorted it to the 
capital of the empire. There, all who belonged 
to It were ftiut up in a caravanfera, to wait till the 
merchants ftiould offer them the refufe of their 
warehoules The traffic being thus completed, 
the caravan returned to Ruffia, and arrived at 
Peterlbuigh three years after it had fet out from 
thence. ^ 

the ordinary coyrfe of things, the indifferent 
merchandile brought by the caravan would have 
been of very hftlc- value; but as this trade was 
carried on for the court, and that the goods were 
tilv\ays Ibid under the immediate iafpedtion of the 
fovereign, wmrnoditics of rbev/oritkind acQuir- 
VoL.lI. U Cd 
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B o o^K cd n value.- The admiffion to this kind of fair, 

, y». »\vas k privilege ivhich the monarch leldom granted 
to''’his 7 ^vburit«^ were defirdus ofap^ 
proving” the'mfclvcs worthy of this diftindlidn, • and 
. the way to fdcceed was by over bidding each other 
v/ithbut diferetiort, as each'was arribitious that hiS 
-nafnV’fhoutd'appeaf ‘upbh“tlie ‘lift of the buyers! 
'Notwithftanding this Ih'ameful emulation, what 
' w'as put vip'to fale was fo trifling^ that the'proBucei 
deducing . the confumptton of '‘thc-courfhevcr 
'amounted to 100,000, crowns*., . ' 

Since" the 'caravans have been' difeontinued, 
two large“raaga*2ineV" have 'been cftablifhed' at 
•Kiatcha, one’ Ruffian* 'and 'the • other Chinefe, 
where all the articles,- intended for exchange, ' are 
depofited. • Cornrhiflaries appointed by the fwo 
nations Tdperihtcnd this 'trade, in'which fpccie is 
Very fcldom ‘ufed." -If the ''Ruffians, 'who never 
^ive any,*are obliged* fometimes to re'ccive gold^ 
they are compelled to cede -it to the crown upon' 
terms which’ indemnify it for the taxes it would 
have Icned on 'the merchan'dife. ' ' 

The mofV confidcrable of the articles which the 
Chinefe bring to this flaple,’ is green tea, of an 
infinitely Tupcfior'qualiiy to that which Europe 
receives ac'rofs ihc immenfe trail of fca. Accord- 
iijgly the Ruffians arc obliged to pay for It as 
much as twenty Hvres -f jser pound ; although they 
fcldom fell it again ' for more than fifteen’ or 'fix- 
teen j:. ' To 'inderanify -them 'for this: lofs, 'they 
never -fail to‘rai(e the price' of their furs:' but 
this artifice turns out lels to their advantage than 
to that of the govemmen V -whi'ch receives -a tax 
of five'-and-twenty*' per'cent. upon e^'efy•, thing 
that is bought or fold. The cufloms at Kiatcha ‘ 
fomeximes return to ific ftatc 'asTa'r as two millions 

* Mjjocl. . ■ + ift. Jd. to 
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of llvres*;' in that cafe 'the trade' of Rufiia WithB O O k; 
China muflr amount to fix roillions'f. « -,--t 

It was not fo confideraWe, whenTeter I. en- ' 
deavoured to eftablifh, through independent Tarta* 
ry, a communication -between Sibena^and India '* 

That great prince, whofe“roind was always 
engaged in fome ufcful projeft, was defirous of 
opening that communication by< means of ihc 
Sirth, which waters the Turkeftan; and in 1719 
he fent 2500 men in order to makchimfelf maftcr 
of that nver. ' ' ■* 1 ^ ‘ 

The re ' v/as no fuch river to he found 5 it’s wa- 
ters had been turned off, and conveyed through 
feveral channels Uo ‘the lake Atall This had 
been done by the Ulbeck Tartars, 'who had taken 
umbrage at the repeated ''obfemtions they^had 
feen making' So lingular airincident therefore 
determirfed the 'Ruflians to return to Afiracan. 

The government had-loft* fight bf thisiobjcdt* 
whdn towards the year 1738,' the inhabitants of 
the two^BuCharias,' known by the name-of Bn« 
charfis, were themfelves defirous of trading with 
Rliflia*’ To encourage thisjunexpedted levenr* 
the treafury gave up part of the enormous duties 
it generally ^requires. ^ Orenbourg became the 
feat of this new trade. The Tartars bring there, 
from their own territories, thofc beautiful fleeces 
of lambs, that are cut out ofdhcir dam’s bellies, m 
orderthat the Ikms'roay be clouded, white and 
fine. They alfdibnng vanous kinds ofjmercfian- 
dile which they have drawn from Indoftan, and 
crpecially a quantity of rough diamonds. They 
likewife briiig about ‘four hundred quinrair c.i 
excellent rhubarb ^ Each quintal cofts503hsTes|, 
iand the college of trade fells it for neadv dee^e 
thatfum. ’ '' ■< . 
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book We cannot form fo advantageous an idea of the 
« y‘ connexions of RuHia with the Indies by the Caf- 
pian Yea. This was, however, in' the remoteft 
ages, the track by which Europe and Afia com- 
municated with each other. The regions bor- 
dering upon that immenfe lake, which arc at pre- 
fent very much depopulated, extremely poor, and 
in a favage ftate, aifbrd to intelligent minds un- 
doubted proofs of former fplcndour. Oiins of 
the ancient Kaliphs are daily difcovered there. 
Thefe monuments, with others equally authentic, 
would feem to favour the account of (ome Indians 
having been fhipwrcckcd on the coafts of the Elbe 
in the reign of Auguilus, which has always been 
confidered as fabulous, notwithdanding the con- 
current tcftimony of cotemporary writers who r6* 
latcd the faft. It has never been underftood how 
any inhabitantsof India could fail on the Germa- 
nic feas t but, was it more wonderful to fee an In- 
dian trading in the northern countries, than to fee 
« Roman make his way into India through Arabia? 
The Indians went into Perfia, where they em- 
barked on the Hircanian Sea, failed up the Wol- 
ga, penetrated into Permia by the Kama, and 
from thence might embark on the Northern Sea 
or on the Baltic. 

Enterprising men have appeared, and will 
for ever appear, in all ages. Man has within him- 
ielf-a natural energy, that torments , him ; and 
which is directed by lalle, caprice, or faftidiouf- 
nef^ to the moft nngular attempts. He is curi- 
ous, and defirous of feeing and of being informed. 

, The thirft of knowledge is lefs univerfal, but it 
is* more irrcfifttble than that of gold. Man 
travels to a great diftance in order to acquire 
, fomcthing to fpeak of, and to make himfelF be 
ff^ken of, in his own county. What the defirc 
•f fame produces in one, the impatience of milery 
occadons 
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occafions in another. It is ima^ncd that fortunes 0 o K- 
is more eafily acquired in difiant regions, than . ^ 

near our own home. Men go a great way to ob* * > 

tain,^\Vithout fatigue, what they could not other- 
wife get without afliduous labour, They travel 
through lazinefs •, or in fearch of fools and dupes. 

There are feme _ wretched beings ' who flatter 
themfelves they fliall efeape their defliny by run- 
ning away from it. There are feme intrepid men 
who court danger; others, without either llrcnglh 
of mind or virtue, cannot fupport a poverty 
which lowers them in fociety beneath their ftation 
or their birth, Ruir; fuddcniy brought on, either 
by gaming, by diflipaiion, or, by ill-concerted 
fehemes, reduces others to a ftaie of indigence to 
which they are ftrangers, and which they go to 
conceal at the poles, or under the equator. /To 
thefe caufes may be added others that are produc- 
tive of conftant emigrations;* fuch as, the oppreft 
lions of J)ad governments,, want of religious tole- 
ration, and the freauency of dilgraceful punifli- 
ments, which drive the guilty man frpm a country 
where he would be obliged to walk with his eyes 
turned to the ground, to another, where he may 
boldly pafs for a man of probity, and Iboks his 
equals m the face. 

No fooner had the Englilh difeovered Arch- 
angel, about the middle of the fixtccnih century, 
and fettled a commerce with'Rufiia, than they' 
formed the prqjeft of opening a way into Perfia 
- by the Wolga and^the Cafpian Sea, which would 
be much eafier and fliortcr than that of the Portu- 
guefc, who were obliged to fail round Africa and 
part of Afia, to get into the Gulph of Perfia. A 
further inducement to attempt this, was, that the 
northern parts of Perfia, bordering upon the Cafi> 
plan Sea, produce much richer commodities than 
^ the fouthern. The filks of Chirvan, Mazandcran, 

' ' " ’ and 
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® o 0'K<ind rii6rc-efpecia1!y,jGiIan,'' are the beft iin^all the 
V. Eaftj and .might be ernplpyed -with advantage in 
any rnanufadlures.-. ,But the trade of. the Englifh 
\vas;not^ yet ;fu}Scieotly|confirmed, to encounter 
the difficulties that mod attend fojvafl: and fo com- 
plicated an undertaking, j' n; . , . , '■“'v 

SoKE.years after, j a .duke of Holftein, who. had 
eftablifhed. Tome, filk' maoiifadlures.in. his domi- 
nions, wa^ not.deterred-j'by.thefe-difficulties. He 
\yanted'iq get the raw.filk from .Perfia, '‘and fent 
ambafladors thither, of whom there never has been 
any.pthbaccquntbui that of their voyage, 

• When, the French were, oonvjncedjofj the, in- 
fluence of '.trade on*'ihe political balance of- Eu- 
rope, .they alfo wiflied-to, procure, .Pcrfian filks by 
thefway ofr Ru{r!a.Vjbuti their fatal paffion.for 
conqueft .made ; them j forget; this 'prqjcft, . as well, 
as many others that have been, fuggefted by, men 
of underdanding, for the. profperity of ‘that great 
natipii. . 'r .. 

. 'Peter, I. guided byyfijs.pwn genius, ' his. own 
c)cperiehce,f and. the informations' of, foreigners, 
qbuld.not but be.fcnfible at dad,' that his fubjefls 
were the people- who oughtio enrich 'themfelves 
by-Xhc p.rqdufllonsjpf- Perha, 'and . in -procefs of 
time by thofe of India. Accordingly,’ lin, 1722, 
at' tbe beginning of thc'-commotions that^have 
overturned the empire pf'the Sophis, that great 
prince, feized -upon the fertile .regions; bordering 
on the Cafpian.Sea. The heat of -the climate, 
the dampnefs of the' foiIi;and the malignancy of 
the air, dedroyed the -troops that were left to de- 
fend thofe conqueds. .^^Ruffia, howeyer, did not 
refolve to rclinqurfli the provinces fhe had ufiirped, 
till (he found, in the year 1736, that Kculi Khan, 
who had conquered the Turks, could compel her 
to reftore them. • , . ' , 
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. j- The Court of Peterfljurgh laid afide all tlmughts BOOK 
ofiCarrymg on any. commerce wUH.^.that.part oF. / y* 
the world,, when an Englilhman of -the name of. - ' 

Elton laid a fcheme, 741, Tor -putting his 
country pofleflion-. pf, \\u This enterprifing, 
man was -in '.the fervice oftRuflia : jhis .propofal 
.was, to convey the Englifh woollen cloths, by way 
of the Wolga and thc.Cafpian Sca,-jto.Pcrfja, to 
the north of Indoftan, and to the greaicft . part • of 
.Tartary.; Jn confequencciof this traffic, .‘Ijc was 
to receive, -in exchange,, gold, .and fuch commo- 
dities as .the -Armenians, fold at-an extravagant 
price, -being matters of all .the, inlands trade of 
Afia. ;.This-proje6t was. warmly .-adopted by the 
Englitti Company., in. Mwlcovy, andifavoored by * 

!the Ruffian mihittiy;;'. J,' -rt: , * - .1 ,• 

the Englim adventurer had Tcarc’e , begun '• 
to put It -in, .execution, when; Kouli-. Khan, who 
.wanted,bold and-a^ive men- to fecond^his ambi- 
jtion, found tneans to, enttpe him into his fetv.ice, 
and by, his affiftance to make himrclf5mafter,of;ihe 
.Cafpian-'Sea. , .The, .Court. of. Peterlburgh, exaP- 
^perated^at this treachery, :rcvokedi in: 1746, , all 
the privileges they- had granted;. 'but. this was 
^n ;inctte€lual -remedy, .for.ib great an evil/ The 
..untimely death’ of the. JPerfian tyrant- was much 
more likely to bring matters into .their 'former 
.ftate, •' 5, ■ . _ 

That {great .revolution/ .which ..once-, more 
tplunged 'the Sophy’s .domiriions into a more com> 

.plete .anarchy '.than -ever, rettored.to ihefRufliarts 
the dominion over; the,. Cafpian Sea. r. This was a 
ncccfTary prelude to the opening of a -.trade ^with 
' -Perfia and -India, .but wps not alone Sufficient to 
jnfure it’s fuccefs which .met; with almoft.ih- 
fuperablc.obftacles from' the Armenians. , An ac- 
tive nation, acctittomed to the, Eattern manners, 
in potteffion of a large capita), extremely .frugal 
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B o o K in their expencea, who had already formed con* 
^ _yi jneflions from time immemorial, entered into the 
^"''‘^minutell details, and embraced the moft-compre- 
henfivc (peculations: fuch a nation was not cafily 
- to be fupplantcd. Nor did the Court of Ruflia 
expeftiti but, on the contrary, endeavoured ip 
incTcale the number of ihcfc able, merchants, an- 
ciently fettled at Aftracan. It’s views have not 
been crowned with fucceft. It Is however exert- 
ing ilfclf to furmount the obftaclcs that have pre- 
vented it;, and there is muph to cxpedl from the 
new kind of fpirit that feemsto animate the whole 
kingdom of RulHa. . 

Extent, , This empire, which, like all others, rofefrora 
wen'™^ fmall beginnings, is become, in procefs of time, 
puiatlonT, the largcft in the world. It’s extent from eaft to 
Jue/oF’ thoufand two hundred leagues, anc} 

Ruffia, fwm fouth to north about eight hundred. 

Excepting the provinces conquered the be- 
ginning of this century on the borders of the 
BaUic, which have preferved all the rights they 
before enjoyed; the Ukraine, which has been 
maintained in the pofTcflion of fome of it’s right’s ^ 
and the wandering tribes which iiihas been im- 
pofliblc to fubmit to any regular lyftem of policy ; 
.all the other parts of the empire are fubjedt to the 
iatne form or government. - . > 

.Under thefe arbitrary Jaws, a body of ignorant 
clerg)’ live, who in former times were formidable, 
but who arc become tradlable fmee they havt 
been ftripped of the poflcflions lavifhed upon them 
by fupeiftition, and of the million of Haves who 
ufed to cultivate them. 

After this, a body of nobility prcfcnls them- 
iclvcs, who are in polfeniori of moll of the lands, 
and keep in their dependence all the unfortunate 
men who cultivate them at the fweat of their 
brow. . , 

Aft^r 
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f ‘ After thefe, comes tlic clafsof free men. '^efc BOOK 
are fo'obfcurc, that Europe has foffa long-time , ^ 
-been ignorant of 'thcircxiftence. ••At prefentwe- 

* know that they arc cbmpof^ of fottw , foreigners, 

‘ moftly XSermans, - whom a reftleft fpirit has deter* 

: mined, or' ncccflity compelled, to 'feek a new 

country j of fcvcral happy and intelligent natives^ 

^ whofc- chamsT'haye beeri gradually broken, ‘and 
•tt'ho profefs the arts and commerce in the* cities 5 
of a rmaU _nuraber''of cultivators,' who h3ve':cn- 
■ tirelyat their own- difpofal the poor mhcriiance 
“that has been tranfmitted to them ftom iheir an- 
ceftorS. The property of thefe fanners becomes, 

' by degrees,'- the prey 'of fome rich man, r who, by 
. making them fome interefted advances, 'has*' in- 
?dulgcd 'them in 4helr lazmefsi or irt their pro?-' 
,fufion. ■- ' : v.:--' ’• i 
^ Lastly, the loweft dafs of the ITate, if we rnay 
give ihem that narnei’ arc’the flaves,* ’. At the be- 
- ginning of the Cxteenth century, there were few 
'•of them,’ and' thcre/'an ^prilbncrs’ of 'war. , The 

• lords were then in poflefiibnsof fiefs, and the pco- 
.'pie cultivated jahds' that belonged to them. • A 
•newiarratigcineht took place'aftcr ihc'Conqueft'of 

Cazan and Aftracan: ' -Tbcfc beautiful and fertile 
■provinces were -fo'' powerful' an; aitratSlion to the 
Ruflian peafants, ihat m'^oidcrToiput a* ftop to • 

.'the emigration which -was .becoming’ general, the 
;rigorous-law which'confincd them all to their.own 
-glebe, was publithcd in 'i 556.' -'At this fatal period 
they loft 'their' property as vycll as ’’their perfonal 
■liberty. Their opprcfliori has lince been increaf- 
'cd, and the Iiuman fpccics has been’ 'morc.’ahd 
more degraded; ' ’ , 

' This is'nn’doub'tedly tlw cattle that has retard- 
ed or annihilated the -population throughout the 
whole empire.. In 1755, it did not contain more' 
than eight million nine hundred arid ftxty-fivc 
' ' ' ‘ ■ thoufand 
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BOOK thoufand three hundred -dnd fixteen males. Sup- 
, pofing the jiumbcr of women equal to that of 
^*'''~^nien, the' whole amounted to feventeen -million 
jiine hundred ^and thirty-thouland fix .hundred 
end thirty-two fouls, r To this number were 
added; the twelve ' hundred • thoufand inhabi- 
tants of the provinces taken .from Sweden in the 
beginning of the.century; and it Was then found 
that Ruflia had under it’s dominion nineteen mil- 
lion one hundred and thirty thoufand fix hun- 
dred -and. thirty-two fubjefls, cxclufivc of the 
clergy,' the nobility,fand the army... If the wars 
.with Pruflla,''! Poland, and-Turkey, ^epidemical 
difeafes/and -rebellions have fince occafioned an 
evident .diminution. of- the former population; 
•the great acqnifitions rccendy made in Lithuania ; 
muft have filled the deficiency caul^ by thefc 
dreadfurrcour|es.* > t 'A/.'-fs / I 

. ( In Iftates, where the population is not numerous, 
the public revenue 'Cannot be con^iderable.^ It 
was fcarce any, thing Ini'money, whcn,rpeter I. 
af«nded the throne. *This prmce, railed it -to 
thirty-five millions*. .Anna brought. it upjto 
fixtyl, and Plizabeth to one hundred and twenty 
millions J. It was carried ftill higher during the 
war with the Turks, .but .was reduced,: at the 
.peace, to the ftandard it was at, when the troubles 
commenced.' At this period, the treafury owed 
.rather confideiablc fums to the GOnoele and .Hol- 
landers, which have fince been paid off. It pwed 
to the nation near two hundred millions || in bank 
bills, for which it had mortgaged a quantity of 
copper diflributcd in. the different co&rs of the 
empire. 

Jr Is an opinion generally* fcceivcd, that the 
people arc groaning under -the weight of their 

• •.4S8,3J}I. 6*. Sd. + J.soo.oool. 

J 5,000,0001. IjS.JSJ.JJjl fo.Sd. ! 

taxes. 
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taxes Even after the burden has been much al-E 0 0 K 
Icviated, it muft ftiU be more lightened, if the . 
arts do not multiply, andclpecially, if agriculture 
be not remarkably improved 

It would be in vam to encourage it in the 
notlhem provinces, nothing can thrive m ihofe 
frozen deferts The fcattcred inhabitants of this 
mhofpitable climate will never be fupphed with 
any kind of food and raiment, except what they 
can procure from birds, fifh, and wild beads , nor 
will they ever have any thing befidc thefe to pay 
their taxes with 

« Further from the north, naiurc begins to 
wcaf a milder nfpedt, and the country is more 
populous, and more capable of vegetation Jn 
moft of the provinces, the labourer is m \ ant of 
nothing but more perfect utenfils, better methods, 
and more extenfive means for cultivation ,The 
'progrefs of knowledge, gives realbn to think tint 
thefe deficiencies will be remedied Particular 
attention will be paid to the Ukraine, which is, 
perhaps, the moffc fruitful country in the known 
world It fupplics Rullla with mofl: of her home 
cpnfumption and articles of trade, and yet fhc 
does not receive the twentieth part of what it 
might be made to produce The government 
will fuccced the more readily m cncoungicg mtal 
labours, as the Rufllans have an averfion for re- 
dding in towns', and that they have iron it their 
difpofah which is the great and incftimable pri- 
mim mobile of agriculture Nature Ins furnilhed 
It in plenty to rnoft of the countries of the em- 
pire, and has given it to Siberia in as perfedl a 
date as even to Sweden 

Beside thefe iron mines, there are nlfh oiiicrs 
which contain thofe precious metals that have ex- 
cited the cupidity of all nations, and in all age' 

The filver mines near Argun Imc long btcii 
I known. 
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BOOKknown; and others, both of filver. and gold, 

^ .have lately been difcovcred in the country of the 
It would be prudent in |bme nations to 
condemn thefe Iburccs of wealth to oblivion ; but 
this is not the cafe with Ruflia; where all the in- 
land provinces arc fo poor, that they are fcarcely 
acquainted with thole ligns that have been univer- 
fally agreed upon to reprefent every article of com- 
merce. 

Geneiai The trade which the Ruffians have opened with 
China, Perfia, Turkey, and Poland, confills prin- 
cipally in furs, fuch as ermine, iables, white 
wolves, and black foxes iktns, which all come 
from Siberia. Although the caprice of the con- 
fumers has ratfed the value of thefe prepious furs 
beyond what could have beep expefted j yet thcif 
priccds Riil increafmg Thefe commercial con* 
ncflions fhould be extended to other objcdls. . 

The exchanges of the empire with the Hates of 
the Crand Signior, were reckoned nothing, or 
very inconlldcrable. They will foon become of 
confcqucnce, if the Ruffians know how to avail 
themfelvcs of the right acquired by the lafi: 
treaties, of paffirig from the Black Sea to the 
Mediierranean, pnd from the Mediterranean to 
the Black Sea. This privilege, which no other 
nation had yet obtained, and which none has ac- 
quired fince, miift give to the trade and naviga- 
tion of the Ruffians a degfee of extenfion, the 
hoimdarlcs of which it would be prefumptuous to 
fix. 

But the greateft demand for the produce of the 
country will always be on thccoads of the Bal- 
tic; fmee It is a that the rnerchandifc which 
conllantly goes from the lingle port of Peterf- 
burgh, exceeds by a ninth part the quantity that 
IS lent from the other two*and-foriy culloms of 
the empire. In 1773, the exports of Ruffia, in- 
2 ’ eluding 
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eluding the* duty of fivc-and-twenty per cenuBOOK 
claimedbythefovercign, amounted to 106,401,735 
livrcs • ; the imports, including die fame duty, 
did not exceed 66,544,005 livres f* Confequent- 
ly the apparent balance was 39,557,830_llvresj4 
We have faid the apparent balance; for it is well 
known, by all perfons who arc converfant in thefe 
matters, that the articles which come into the 
country, being generally of a fmaller bulk than 
thole which go out of it, ’tntlft neceflarily rurnilh 
more frequent opportunities of fmuggling. 

No country is fo happily fitnated as RuHia is for 
^tending it’s commerce. Almod: all it’s rivers 
arc navigable. Peter the Great improved this na» 
tural advantage by the alTidance of art, and order- 
ed canals to be cut to join thofc rivers together. 

The mod important of them are finilhed j others 
are not quite completed, and fome are only plan- 
ned. Such is the grand project of joining the 
Cafpian Sea to the Euxine, by digging a canal 
from the Tanais to the Wolga., . > 

Unfortunately, thefe means, which render 
the circulation of all commodities Co cafy through- 
out the whole empire ? and which open ib ready 
a communication ^with all parts of the globe, are 
rendered .ufelcfs by a multiplicity of, obdaclcs. 

The government has taken off part of the rc- 
llraints which had arifen from defeflive inftitu-* 
lions. Thofe which arc owen to the manners will 
'not fo cafily be got the better of. ^ 

'i. 'injwreidi ’riTidft, ‘vhto •wurt 

poSefTedof 2,500 livrcs §, fhould have the right 
of being free, upon condition that they and their 
defeendents fliould pay annually to the heirs of 
their former maftcr, what he exacted from .them 
before their freedom. Thefe new citizens, wiih- 
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B o o Koui either education or principles, moftly became 

« _i merchmts ; iliey brought with them into their re^ 
cent fituaiion the vices they had coritrafted in ftr- 
vjtude, and tranfmitted them to their poftcri-' 
ty. The prefent generation fttU partakes of n’a 
origin. 

The laws do not allow the foreign merchants to 
buy up the produilionsbf the empire, in any other 
place except in the ports; and by the nature of 
the government, the natives have not, or cannot 
appear to have capitals confiderable enougli^td 
Tortn large magazines. Traders are therefore un- 
der a neceflity of employing fome Rufllan agent 
to make the purchales. This man, at the time" of 
his undertaking the bufinefs, always requires half 
of the flipulatecl price; and the teft Is to be paid 
on the deluery of the goods. Thefe are feldom 
fo good as they (houldbe; and yet the purchafer 
does not often refufe them, cither becaufe he has 
fome orders to fulfil, or becaufe he* is apprehen-^ 
five, not without reafon, that he fhall lofe all the 
money he has advanced. ' ‘ 

If the foreigner fiiould have any thing to fell, he 
cannot find purchafers unlefs he will allow them i 
credit of a year,' or a year and ‘a 'half. At the 
timfrof payment, they ufually afkforafrefh in^ 
dulgence. ' If it be refufed them, they are con- 
demned to an intcreft'of eighteen per cent. The 
more the debr infcfcafcs, the more difiant is the 
will or ^hc pofTibillty of fatisfymg it.' Even the 
airocioufncfs of the regulations ‘contrived to pre- 
vent or to punifh bankruptcies, is favourable to 
‘hitfifidivent br'nratibdieitc b^otor. ’itlei^om’nap- 
pens that the mercy of the judges, onhecorrup- 
tion of the courtiers, docs not Icreen them from 
die punilhments decreed agam{l’*therh by' law. 
Powerful Droieflirr' «f ihev nf'ceffarv. 
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but after he has obtained thefe decrees, purchafed BOOK 
at a very high price, he will only be more certain- 
ly difappointed *m the eJtpedlaiion of recovering^ 
any thing that was due to him.'’ * 

These dilhoneft aflsand depredations, havenot 
prevented the trade of the empire from making a 
tolerable progrefs. This would have' been' more 
rapid, and more confiderable, if the phyfical and 
natural advantages had not been obftinately oppof- 
ed by political or moral caufes; if a minlftry, de- 
duced or corrupted, had not put a flop to com- 
petition, by favouring England to the prejudice of 
other nations. A better ‘arrangement in this in- 
terefting part of admmiftration would cpntn'faute 
much to the public felicity. Let us fee what m- 
|iucnce the army could have upon^t. 

Peter I. afeended the throne, the mili-MnW 
tary in RulTia confided only of 40,000 Streliis, 
undifeiphned and ferocious men, who had no 
courage but againd the people whom they' op- 
prcITcd, and againft the fovereign, whom they 
depofed or murdered at plcafure.' This great 
prince dilbandcd thofe feditious troops, and efta- 
blilhed an army, modelled after thofe of the other 
dales in Europe. 

^ Since the death of this reformer of ilie empire, 
the troops have been ftill more improved, and 
efpccially incrcafed. They ^havc been gradually 
xaifcd to three hundred and fevenly-fi,ve ihoufand 
four hundred and fifty-Ievcn men/ ' ’ ' 

' Notwithstanding the bravery, number, and 
difapline of it's troops, Ruflia''is, of all the 
powers, that which ought to be the mod cautious 
of expofing tile lives of it’s ful^efls The defire 
of incTeafmg a territory already too extenfne, 

Ihould never tempt (lie Rullians far from their 
Qv, n frontiers ; or mducc them to begin hoftiluies; 

Rufiia will ricvcr form <i clofe-and compand date, 

‘ ’ or 
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Boo K or become an enlightened and flourifhing nation* 
^ unlefs it fhould renounce the rage of conqueft, to 
apply Iblely to the arts of peace. None of it’* 
neighbours can compel it to depart from thisfalu- 
tary fyftcm. 

Om the north fide, the empire is better guarded 
by the Fro2en Sea, than it would be by fquadron* 
and fortrefles. 

To the EalV, a Tingle battalion and two field 
pieces would di/perfc all the hords of Tartars that 
Ihould attempt to moleil it. 

Should Perfia ever again become powerful 
enough to make any attempts againft this empire, 
they would be rendered ineffcAual by theCafpian 
Sea, and by thofc immenfc defetis which feparate 
that country from Ruffia. 

-To the South, (editions, ignorance, want of 
difcipline, and every kind of corruption that dif- 
graces a nation, had for a century pafi, (haken 
the Ottoman empire. The Ruflians have fallen 
unawares upon tne Turks, in this fiate of degra- 
dation, and have contributed to enfeeble them (lill 
more. They have broken the tics which attached 
the Tartars to this dominion ; and by procuring 
the ceiTion of (bme forts and harbours in the 
Crimea, have fecured to themfelvcs the powers of 
regulating, as their poliry requires, the movements 
of this indefatigable, dcflnidlivc, and ferocious 
body of horfe. 

To the Weft, the Ruffians have nothing to 
fear from the Poles, who never had any fortified 
towns, nor troops, nor revenue, nor government, 
and who have lately been deprived of half of their 
territory. 

. In the beginning of this century, Sweden loft 
thofc of her conquefts, from which Ihe derived 
ftrcngth and riches. Whatever degree of energy 
Ihe may acquire from her new conftuution, me 

will 
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V/Ul never become a formidable iwwer^ -Far fromB oo. K 
being in^a'condition'to aggrandize Iierfelf at 
cxpence'ofahe^R^^ifl'ns,■^hc.*wi^, on the-con-^ 
trary,^ always have^rcafon .to fcar,’'iihat Ihc ' lhall b'e 
deprived by them ofjwhat'fliU remains to her in 
Finland.*: f-v/v ^ r » 

>,Jt’ may polTibly happen, ahat the fawU which 
the courts of Pcterftnirgh has commfttcdi in -ap^ 
proximating the'-PfulTian territory to their .^poiTef*' 
lions, ^may orie day'occafion hoftilities. 'Some fa- 
-vourable circumftahees-may.. perhaps , determine 
this new' neighbour to make good the claims of ihe 
TTcdtoniciKnighls'.upon, Livonia i*.;and;thcn .th^ 

'blood of the Ruffians and Pruflians would ftain the 
f\vatcrs of.the'Baliic,' and woald be confounded urir 
'tier the walls of Riga.-^ The ambiiionof the houfe 
of Brandenburg -Will; however, jbe'too, habitually • 
oppofed dh the fide .of. Germany, > to -prevent that 
power from raifing any confidetable alarms in- the 
'North., h.‘ , . %'./.* .~7 . ..Js rli Vt'/* 

' -We learn, from thefe obfefvatIons,‘'that :the 
icmpirc might '.dimini.fh- .confiderably . it’s j land 
•forces,!. if, they, \verc..dcft.ined;only<. to'- guar^ it’s 
'.provinces-from invafiont but' as- their* chief, em- 
'ploynienfris 'io?fctain‘..updcr the ..yoke , people 
■who are .'always 'diflatisfied with -an --oppreflive 
'government^ it is not an;cafy"mattef ‘to'detdr- 
.mine how 'far. they ought’ to be rcduced.*'^ .The 
navy mull be confidered in another., point •, of 
•yfew., 'r .■ , .'‘'.’V 

the'refi; of Europe, were wholly carried on by 'land,- 
wlien tlie Englifh, in feekingJa pafiAge to the 
‘Indies by the'n6rthcrn;fcasi difeovered fhepOrtof 
•Archangel, :• Having failed. up* the, .Dvvina, they 
came to Mofeowj -and there laid the foundation of 
a new; trade. 

.'I'.VoL. il. ; ■ X ' ' ' 'Russm 
• / 
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HOOK Russia had as yet no other comrnunicath 
^ y. ^vjth her neighbours but by this port^ wh' 
Peter *!. mvited the traders who frequented t 
White Sea to come to the Baltic, and tnde 
voured to procure a more ertenfive and adva 
tageous mart for the produdlions of his cmpii 
His creative getuus’lbon inlarged his views; ai 
he was ambitious of making hts country bccon 
a maritime power.- ^ ' '■ t 

HtS'firft attention was engaged in the co 
ftrudlion of vcflels fit for the dcrence of his ov 
icoafts, end for attacking ihofe of his ncighbou: 
'Thefe arc galleys of different dimenfions, fonie 
“Which are fitted for cavalry, but a greater numt 
forjnfantry. As the troops tbcmfclvcfi, who a 
taught to manage the oar, compofc the crews, ti 
galleys arc armed without expcnce or delay. JTi 
•anchor is dropped every night, and the forces lai 
vhere they are lead cxpedled. i 

. When the landing is effected, the troops dra 
,the galleys on ftiore, and form an intrench' 
camp of them. Part of the army are left 
guard them ; and the reft ore difperfcd abo 
the country, upon which contributions are to 1 
-levied. -When the expedition is at an end, tb 
rc-embark, in order lo renew the lame plund 
and devaftation on Ibme other Ipor. A numb 
of experiments have fhewn the efficacy, of the 
’armaments. . 

- This fuccedful beginning encouraged the r 
Former of Rviffia to attempt to have large Ihip 
.and it was at Cronfiadt, which ferves as a harho 
■ '"'■toPeterfburgb, that he ffaifoned his fleets. 

THs fca IS Hot broad enough before the mou 
of the harbour. The fliips that are coming in a 
forcibly driven, by the Impetuofity of the Nav 
-upon the dangerous coaffs of Finland The Wi 
to it is through a diannel fo full of breakers, th 
i th( 
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they cannot be avoided, unlefe the weather be re-B O o K 
markably fine. The Ihipslbon rot m the^har- . 
hour. The failing of the fquadrons is greatly 
retarded by the ice There is no getting out but 
with an caftcrly wind , and the wcfterly winds 
blow in thofe latitudes the ‘greateft part of the 
fummer. Another inconvenience is, that the 
dock-yards are at Peterfburgh, from whence the 
fliips cannot get to Cronftadt, wiihoilt palling 
over a very dangerous flat that lies m the middle 
of the river. ' 

^ Ip Peter I had not had that partiality which 
great men, as well as others, have for tbcir own 
'plans, he might eafily have been made fenfible 
that Cronftadt and Peterlburgh were improper 
places for the naval forces of Ruflia, and that it was 
in vain to expsfl that art fhonld remove evety na- 
I rural difadvantage He would have given the pre- 
ference to Revel, which is much better calmlated 
for this important purpofe, Pethaps, more ma- 
ture reflediiona would even have convinced him> 

‘that It was not yet the proper time fqr^him to 
flfpire to this kind of power i 

It 15 demonftrated both reafontand expe- 
rience, that a military navy tnuft have for it’s 
balls a trading one, Rullla, of all the European 
nations, is that, which the abundance of it's j 
naval ftores and the bulk and quantity of it’s 
produdtions, invites to a more adtivc and more 
extenfive commerce. There was not however a 
Angle trading veffel in the whole empire, when 
the plan was adopted of fupplying it with a fleet. 

The founder of an erapre, vvho had been ac-' 
quamted \ ith the natural pro^rels “of things, 
would have firll turned his views towards a com- 
mercial navyjJ This political arrangement was 
Subverted , and the fucccflbrs of Peter 1 have ne- 
ver deviated from this erroneous fyflem None 
X 2 of 
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Boo^Kof them have thought of furmounting rthe ob* 

^ J^acle*? which, arifingfroma number ot defective 

‘mftitutions, have fthwarted mercantile' expedi- 
tions, by which good crews are formed.-^' They 
liave all confined themfelvH ro the (yftem 'of 
maintaining and multiplying fquadrons, which 
cannot have cither knowledge or, experience. i At 
tprefenr, this navy, rbe ‘expcncc'of which is ufe- 
. iefs, IS compofed upon ‘the Baltic of thirty (hips 
‘cf the line, and .twenty-one frigates ;-'m the fea 
of Azoph, Jt confifts of eleven /htps of war, which 
fcarce draw eleven 'feet; of water; and at the 
mouth of the Danube, of feven or, eight large 
barks, armed with guns of no fnconfiderable dia- 
meter. It would be proper todilband the greatell: 
part of thefe forces, till methods had been put in 
pradlfce to render them afcful. 

Obfiacie* The changes we have taken the liberty to 
’are mdirpenfably ncceflary to render 
profberity'^ulHa afioufhhing Hate, but this is not the' only 
of RuiTia. thing required. To infure the continuance of 
th prafperity, fome liability mufti be given to 
bepurfued the order of the fiicccffion. The crown of Ruffia 
mount was long hereditary Peter 1 made it patrimo- 
them. ^n 1 al ; and it became, as it were, 'cleflive at the 
laft tevolution. But every nation -wifhes to know 
>- upon nvhat 'right it’s government is cftabliftied; 
'and the claim 'that has the greaieft effc£l upon 
the people is birth-right.' c When. this evident 
mark of fucceflion is removed from the eyes of 
the multitude, untvcrfal revolt and diflention 
prevail. . i ' 

- But itds not enough to give the people a fo- 
vereign whom they ’cannot refufeto acknowledge : 
that tovereign rouft make them happy j and this> 
can never be done in Ruflia, till the form of go- 
'Vernment be changed. 


SlAV'ERV, 
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• 'Slaveuy, in whatever (ehffwcundcrftand then O o" K. 
word, IS the ftate into which the whole nation is. ^ ^ 

fallen. Among the fubjefls of this empire, 
are confidered'as free, there is not one of them t 
who is morally certain of the fafcty of his perfon, 
of the -permanent property 'of his fortune, or of’ 
liberty, which may not be taken from him, except 
in 6afes previoufly determined bylaw. * 

' Under fiicha government, no tie can 'fubfift 
between the members and their head. If he Ihould 
be always formidable to them, they 'are no left fo 
to him. The ftrenglh he exerts to opprefs \hem, 
is no other than their own united Ilrengih turned 
againft themfcivcs, Delpair, or a nbbicr lenti-, 
nicnt, may every inftant turn Itagainllhim, , 

The' refpeil due to the memory of fo great a 
man as v Peter I. ought us from" 

'’declaring that his raicnes did not enable him at' 
one viewjtOx difeover every requifite'.necefTary to' 
forma wcll-conftituted ftate. “He 'was naturally 
a man of genius, 'and' had 6cen' infpired with a* 
love ' of glory. 'This paflioa made him .active,, 
patient, 'afliduous, indefatigable, ‘•and capable of 
conquering every difiiculiy which nature, igno-r 
ranee, or cuftom,'!Could’oppoTe,' to -prevent the 
TUccefs of his enterpnfes. With ihefc virtues^ 
and the foreign aids he called in, he fucceeded'in 
cftablilhing an army, a fleet, and a fcaport. He 
made fevcral regulations neceflary foi* the profe- 
cmion of his great projects } but though he has 
*Deen 1 generaDy cxtdfled as a lawg'iver, 'he only 
enaifted two or three laws, and thofe bear the ftamp 
of a ravage difpofitjon.' He never proctfeded fo 
far as to combine ihe^ happineft of his people w ith 
his own personal greatncls , ^ftcr his nobla tn- 
ftiuuions, his people were, as wretched as ever ; 
and ftill gromed under poverty, flavery, and.op- 
preffion.' He never. rdaxeti m anyone inftasce 
{ ' * his 
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BOO Kbis arbitrary power, but ratber made it more op- 
Y. prelTive \ and bequeathed to his fucceflors that ds- 
tellable and pernicious idea, that thefubjedts arc 
nothing, and that the fovereign jsall. 

SiNce his death, this mifchicvous fyflcm has 
been conflanily purfued. It has been impolTiblc 
to inculcate the idea that liberty is the birth- 
right of all men; that every well-regulated foiiety 
ought to be diredlcd to the general good ; and 
that it is power obtained by unlawful means w hich 
bas deprived the grcatcll part of the globe of this 
natural advantage. ' . 

Such has been the opinion of Catherine IT. 
As foon as this celebrated princefs had alTumed 
the ’reins of government, a report 'was fpread 
on all (ides, that her defign was to reign over 
free men.’ At the inftant when her fntentions 
began to traafpire, upwards of a hundred thou- 
fand vaflals, were preparing a revolt sgainlb 
their mafters. Many of the lords, who refided 
'upon their eflaies, were malTacred. This com- 
motion, 'the confequences of which might’ have 
fubverted the (late, made it evident, that it was 
ncceflary to tame the bears before their chains 
were broken f and that wholcfome Jaws, and o 
diffufion of knowledge ought to precede liberty. 

lMMEDiA>EtY, 3 lyftem of legiflaiion was 
planned ; and it was defired that this code fhould 
pe approved of by the people thcmfelves, in or- 
der that they' might refpeft and adhere to it as 
their own work. My cbildren^ faid the (bvercjgn 
to the deputies of her vaft dominions, {onfder 
‘viellviub me tbe iniereflsef ibtn'tthnx ktvswue 
in drav)ln^ up a hdy of /awj, that tray tJiabUJb 
fubltc fehcuy upon n permanent hajis. i 

CAiHERiNCottcndcdafterwards to the forming 
of men ; and was dircfled in her plan, by a bold 
pnd (Inking truth, addrclTed to Peter I That 

prince 
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prince was flattering himfelF with the greateflB O o K 
fuccefs, from the return of the young men whom 
he had fcnt to acquire knowledge, in the moft en- 
lightened countries of Europe; when his buffoon, 
who was attending to him," folded a piece of pa- 
per as hard as he poffibly could, and . prefentmg 
It to him, challenged him to efface the marks of 
the fold. - But if it were impofliblc to reform 
Ruflia,.in'a barbarous flate; what hopes can there 
be of reforming it in a corrupt one ? If it were 
impofliblc to give good j morals to a people who 
had none j how can we expeft to inffill them into 
the minds of, thole, who arc tainted, with bad 
ones? Thefe confiderations have determined! Ca- 
therine to leave the prefent generation to iifcjf, 
and^to give her whole attention to pofterity. 

Bv Mr cate, fchooU have been cftablKhed, in 
which ^the*nobility of both fexes are inflrufted in 
the ufefnl fciences, and in the ^agreeable arts. 

Wife men, 'Who have feen thefe inftiimions on the 
fpot, have cenfured the frivoloufnefs and parade 
that prevails in them : but rcflcflion will fooner or 
later corredt any defedts they may have. ^ 

Other cftabliffiments, • perhaps fli)] more ne- 
ceflary, have been formed In favour of the people. 

• There rit is that young men, 'and young girls, 
receive, in feparatc dwellings, during a term of 
fifteen years, all the kinds of inftru^ion adapted 
to the employments or profeflions • they are to 
cxercife. Wlicn the focial 'virtues have taken 
'deep root in their hearts; when it has been im- 
prefled upon tliem, that honour is the moft noble 
rccompence of a virtuous mmd, and that fhame 
is it’s moft dreadful puniffiment, thefe pupils, 
born in a ftate of flavery, will no longer have 
any maftcr, and will become citizens in the utmoft 
extent of the word.^' The good principles in which 
' hey have been < educated, will diffiile thcmfclvcs, 
r , 'in 
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6 o O Kin proccfs of time, from the center of the empire 
J O rngfl; remote provinces; and with the mo- 
^ rals which muft necefiarily rcfult from them, a 
\vell rcgwlatcd hherty will be extended, which rauft 
infure thefelicity of the nation, under the eafy rc- 
firaint of the laws. ‘ ^ 

.To accelerate the progrefs, always too flow, of 
a wife Icgiflation, and a good education, it would 
perhaps be proper to.chufc out one of the moft 
fertile provinces of the empire, to creft hab- 
tations there,- to fupply them with oil the im- 
plements of hufbandry,>and to allot a portion of 
land to each houfe. It would then be advifcablc 
to invite free men from civilized countries, to 
g1ve«ihem’the entire* property of ihe'houles and 
lands prepared for .them, to .fccurc’ to them a 
fubfifteuce for three years, and to .have, them go- 
verned by a chief who Ihould have no property in 
the country* A toleration fltould be granted to 
all religions, and confcquently j private and do- 
meflic'worlhtp fhould be allowed, but no public 
form of .worfliip ihould be cftahlilhcd. 

From hence die feeds of .liberty would fpread 
all over the empire; the adjacent countries would 
fee the chappinefs of ihcfc colonifls, and wifh to 
be* as happy ’as they. . Were 1 to ‘be call among 
ravages, 1 would not bid them build huts to (hel- 
ler them from' the inclemency ol the weather; 
,they would only laugh at me j but I w’ould build 
one myfelf. .'When the fevere feafon came on, 
1 fliould enjoy the benefit of my forefight ; the 
ravage would fee it, and next year he would imi- 
tate me. It is the lame thing .with an^ enflaved 
■nation ; we arc not to bid them be free ; but we 
are to lay before their cyes'the fweets ofdiberiy, 
and they will \vj(h for them. - . ^ ' 

. d WOULD by no, means impofc upon my colo- 
' pills the burden of the firft expences I had tp- 

curred 
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currcd on their account 5 fntich Icfs would 1 s O o K. 
cntai! the pretended debt upon their offspring. . 

This Would be falfe and inhuman policy. Is not 
a ftate fufficicntly rewarded by' a man of^twenty, 
twenty-five, or thirty years of age, who volun- 
tarily devotes his perfon, his ftrengtb, his lalcnts,- 
and his life, to the fervice of the public ? Muff 
he pay a rent likewife for the prefent he, makes ? 

Wlien he becomes opulent, he may be confidcred 
as a fubjedt,' but not tiU the third or fourth gc- - 
neration, if the projed be meant to fucceed,^ and 
jf the people can be brought to that condition, 
the advantages of which they have had time to be 
acquainted with, - < ^ > 

In this new arrangement, where the inlcrcfis 
of the monarcli-will be blended with thofe of the 
fubjeil, in order to ilrcngihen Kuflia, fhe muff 
aim at Icfs glory, and facrifice the influence fhe 
has alTumed o^er the general affairs of Europe. 
Peterfburgh, which has improperly been made a 
capital, mufl be reduced to a mere commercial 
ftaple \ and the feat of government transferred to 
the heart of the empire.^ U ts from fuch a center 
of dominion, that a wife fovcreign, ’acquainted 
with the wants and refburccs of Ins people, will 
effcdlually labour^ to unite the detached parts of 
that large empire. From the fiipprefllon of 
every kind of flavery wiU fpring up aj middle 
ftate among the people, without which, neither 
arts, manners, nor learning, .ever exifled in any 
nation. 

Till this fhall be accompliflied, the court of 
Ruffia will endeavour in vain'to enligliten the na- 
tion, by inviting famous men" from all countries, 

Thofe exotics will penfh there, as foreign plants do 
m our green-houfes In vam will they ereft fchools 
and academies ar Peterfburgh; in vam will they 
fend pupils to Pans and to Rome, to be trained 

up 
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BOOKup under the* beft 'tnafters.* Thofe young men,’ 
^ on their return -from thetr rravels,"will be fort%i 
ro ncgleft their talents, and embrace an inferior 
ilaiion to procure a fubfillcnce. In • all under- 
takings," much depends upon the firlt-ftepswe 
take ; and the firft ftcp is certainly to encourage 
mechanic arts, and the lower clafles of men. Jf 
•we learn to. till the ground, tordrefs Ikins. to 
manufaflure our wool,-we fiiall foon fee wealthy 
families 'Ipring'up. From'thcfe will arife chil- 
dren, who,” 'not chuling to follow the laborious 
profcffions'of their* fathers, will begin to thinkj 
toconverfc, to write, and to 'imitate nature; and 
then we (hall- have- phiiofophers, orators, poets, 
painters, and ftanianes. Their produdlions will 
be fought after by rich men, and they will pur^ 
chafe them. As long as men are in want,' they 
will work, ‘ and_ continue their 'labour till 'their 
wants are fatisfied.^ Then they become indolent, 
and unable to employ their time'; and thus the 
finerarts are in all" places the offspring, of genius 
and indolence, for men to fly to them when they 
have no other relburc^ -j • . \ 

i 'Jf we attend to the progrefs of fociety, we 
fhall find hufbandmeo plundered by robbers; 
theft hufbandmen fclc^ a few from among them- 
fclvcs to oppoft the robbers, 'and 'thus they com*. 
mcnce ftldiers. While forae arc reaping, and the 
reft are upon guard, (bmc perfons looking on fay to 
_ thelabourcrs'and foldicrs; * You feem to be hard 
' ‘ at work ; if you that arc hulbandmen will feed 
‘ us, and you that are (bldicrs will defend us, we 
‘ will begoilc joiir labours witli our Tongs and 
‘dances.* Hence theorigin of the troubadour, or 
bard, and "of the man of fcience. In procefs of 
time, the latter is Ibmetimes joined with the chief 
againft the people, and lings the praifes of ty- 
ranny; fomeiimcs wiifi the' people againft the 

tyrant, 
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tyrant,' and then ' he fm^ the praifes of liberty. BOOK 
'■Whichever; pair he takes, he becomes a citizen'^ 
of confequcnce. . ' ' ' ’ 

r'LET usattend to .the ufual progrds/'of, nature, 
and indeed it would be in vain to depart from -it; . 

We fhall find all our efforts in^ftual, artd every, 
thing tending to decay ^around us;‘ we (hallbs 
nearly in the fame barbarous ftatc, from which 
we endeavoured to 'extricate -ourfclvcs: 'nor fhall 
we’be’abic to.effedt this, • till : circumftanccs fliall 
give rife to an' indigenous ;pblicy on our own 
foil, the progrefs of- which, can at moft.onlybc 
accelera'ted by foreign afliftance. This is all - we 
can reafonably expert, and-wc mufi continue to 
cultivate our.la'nd.- /, ' '..-I • 

' In this wc (hall find another advantage,- which 
is, that '.the arts and fctenccs -of ourown growth 
will’ gradually, advance towards- perfedlion, and 
.we (hall be originals j whereas, if we copy foreign 
models^ we (hall beignorant^of thecaufeof their 
perfeftion, and wc (hall never’, be any thing more 
than imperfcdl imitators. 

’ The piflure we have here-drawn’ of .Knffia 
may be thought to.be an- improper digreflion ; 
bur, • perhaps,' this , is the , time to, form .a right 
eftimaicof a power, .'whiclv for foroe years .paft, 
has a£ted ib confpicuous and difiinguidied a parr. 

Let us now inquire into the'conncftiohsother, Eu- 
ropean nations have formed with China. 

- Industry prevails among' the .Chinefe moreTrad 
^ than among any other people-in the world. - In a 

country too populous, notwiihftanding the plenty bouri 
of- produ£lions,/ihe cxpe 61 aiion-of approaching 
•dearth,’ makes all- the citizens indullrious, ’aflive, 
and rcftlefs. They rauft' neccflarily'be interefted, . 
mean, falfe, and deceitful,- r * ^ . ■ . * 

This rapacious difpofition made the Chinefe 
renounce the ufe of' gold and filver coin -in -their 

- ' > inland 
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B o’ O'K inland trade; They were forced' to ihisbyihe 
X* great tncrcafc of- coiners, .and were 'jcduccd to tltc' 

ncccflity of ufing only copper money. . 'j * a’ 
CopPERvbecomiog fcarce, though hiftoryjias 
not informed us by what mcins/.ihofe fhchs.w'crc 
afterwards brought into iifc^ ,fo will known by the 
narnc of. cowries. * The government, having ob- 
ferved than the pcople^grcw.' difiatisfied fwith To 
brittle'a commodity in lieuof*c6in, ordered that 
all copper utenfils in the empire fhould be brought 
to the mint; ' -This ill-judged expedient proving 
infufficicntjto anfwcr.the derriands of the public, 
about four hundred temples of' the god Fo were 
ordered to be'dcmoiifliid,,and alMiis idols melted 
down. ■ After this, the court paid the magiftrates 
and the army, ‘partly « in copper, hnd -partly.-in' 
paper currency.' The people -were fo exsfperhtcd 
at tiicfe dangerous innovations; that the govern- 
ment was oWiged todrop them. ; From that time* 
whtclrwas three hundred y Mrs 'ago, ’•copper coin 
is the only legal money. • « -i j' 
NoTwtTHsrANoiNG thc rclf-intcreflcd difpofi- 
tidn of the Chinclc, their foreign connections were 
for -a -long time inconfidcrable. Their diftant 
behaviour with other people, proceeded from^the 
cOntemprihey had for them. ' Aflength, however; 
they grew dcfiroiis of. frequenting the.neighbour- 
ing ports; and the Tartar government,, lets foli- 
citous to preferve the ’ancient manners than the 
./.former government had been,- encouraged this 
'mode of increafihg the wealth of the nation. iVoy'-^ 

. ages were openly undertaken, which before were 
— tnJwujtd- of ■ 
maritime pro^^^ccs: A people fb famed for their 
wifdom could mot fail ol; meeting with a'favour- 
able reception wherever they went. They louk 
• advantage of thchigli opinion other nations .enter- 
tained of. their taftc, to 'recommend the comrutH 
' dities 
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tditiestbey had to difpofcof, and their a£li\ily cx- B, 
- cned ufelf on the conunent as v cll as by fea ^ 

c China at prefent trades with Co^e^, \diichis 
fu^pofed to have been originally peopled witli 
•Tartars It has certainly often been conquered 
*by them, and i has been fometimcs fubjedl to, 
rXomeximes independent of, the Chmefe, to 
j.\vhom It no\\^ pays tribute Here they carry 
'China ware, tea/ and filks, and in return bring 
rhome hemp and cotton, and an ordinary fort of 
rginfeng t j 

rTHE tTart&rs, \iho may be confidercd as 
foreigners,* purchafe of the Chincfc woollen Huffs, 
trice, tea, hnd tobacco, for whicli they give them 
Ihecp, oxen, furs, and cfpecialfy gtnfeng. --This 
* plant grows upon the confines of Tariary, near 
thegreat wall Itisalfo found la Canada It’s 
root IS a turnip, fomcttracs fing!c,i fomciimes di- 
vided into two It has then lome tefcmblance 
f to the inferior parts of a man, from whence it has 
? acquired tlie name of gmfeng m Chiria, ,and that 
j of garentoguen among the Iroquois r < 

. (It’s Hem, which is rinfewed every )car, leaves, 
as it falls off, an impreffionnupon the neck of the 
root, fo that the ageof the plant is known by the 
number of thefe impreffion', -and it’s value n- 
^creafes in proportion to it’sage Thisffcm, which 
IS low, fingle,--and fumiffied only with two or 
three leaves, divided into five fmallcr ones, ter- 
minates in a fmall umbel of ffowers TheiJowers 
are comijofedof 

fupported upon a piflil, which being covered with 
It’s calix, becomes a fmall flefhy fruit, filled with 
twoorthree little feeds Someof the flowers pro- 
duce no fruit t 

The virtues of the ginfeng root are many , Inic 
It IS generally allowed to be a ftrengthener 6f the 
Homacb, and a purifier of the blood It’stranfpa- 
, tency 
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BOOK rency is given to it by the fame procefe nearly st 
^ y* - the Orientalifts employ for the felop. This pre- 
pared ginfeng is in fuch high eftimation among the 
Chinefe, that they never find it too dear. 

The government fends out ten ihoufand Tar- 
-tar foldiers every year to gather this plant ; and 
every one is obliged to bring home two ounces 
‘of the beft ginfeng gratis, and for the reft they 
are paid u*s weight in filvcr. Private perfons arc 
not allowed to gather if. This odious prohibition 
docs not prevent them. If they did not break 
this unJuft law, they would not be able to pay 
for the commodities they buy in the empire, 
and confequenily muft fubmit to the want of 
them. 

We have already taken notice of the trade of 
China with the Rnflians! It will become confi- 
derable, if the two governments ibould cverdif- 
•continue to opprefs their merchants. ’ ' ^ 

The trade wbidi the empire has opened with 
'the inhabitants of the Lels Buchana, conHAs 
only in exchanging it’s tea, tobacco, and woollen 
cloth, for the gold dull ihefc people find in' their 
torrents, or in their rivers. Thefc tranfiuflions, 
vvliich are at prefent inconfiderable, will not re* 
ceive aiw great incrcale, ’till thefe barbarians have 
been inltruflcd in the art of working the mines, 
with which their mountains abound. 

CHfNA is feparated from the Mogul dominions, 
and from other parts of India, by moving fands, 
mountains, or by rock«, heaped upon one ano* 
thcr, which render every communication with 
\beCe opwlent legioTO* Accord* 

ingly, they add nothing to the trifling commerce 
which this nation carries on annually by land. 
That which the fca opens to them is more confi- 
derable. 


The 
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^ : Thb empire fcarce trufts any^ thing to the oesanB O O K 
except tea, filks, and china.. .'Ali Japan thefe ar», 
tides are -paid for with. gold, and copper j-at; the 
Philippine iflands,’. with piaftresj at Batavia, .whh 
fpicesj aVSiam,-wiih”.woods for. dying, and with 
yarniJh^'flt Tonquin, .with.coarte filksvand,at 
Cochihchina,,.wilh gold .and '^fugar., -The return* 
'do;noc";exceed fiyc-and-thiity, or forty;miUions 
of livres*, although the Chmcic double their ca- 
pitals in this trade.. Their agents prj>artncrs in 
.moft>pf the markets 'they, frequent,, are the de- 
Pcendents idf.'fuch ,of their own ■ couritrymen:.as 
' jefuied to'fubmit.to the yoke of 'the. Tartars. • , ' 
j These connections, which on one fide termi- 
nate at Japan^ and on the other at the Straits of 
-Malacca nnd - of ■ Sunda,- . .would - probably \ have 
.been extended, ••if- the Chinefe; fitip-builders had 
been Iers‘;a«achcd.to |their.,old*cuftoms, and had 
condefeended tb;receiveJnftruCtipn from- the £u- 
jopeans. . . / .. . .u. . ; 

J < It, might .readily' be irhagined, that ; this con- 
'tempt of one people ‘for the knowledge of ano- 
ther, was -one -of ahe principal jcharafterillics.of , 
barbarifm, ’.or cveni perhaps, ;of> the fav 3 ge..ftate. 

It, is, .however, <airo*;ihe -.vice ,of,a civilized :na- 
.tion.N_Afooiilhrprjde;perfuades them. that. they 
know every thing-j or,' that. what they,are,igno- 
Vant of is not worth the trouble, of learning. -^.-The. 
nation^ makes.. ho improvement in., the fciences, 
and -it’SjartSjremab -in that fiate of .mediocrity 
front whcnce. thcy -.will .never emerge, .unlcfs. by 
foihc , fortuitous, cycnr,' which 'time, cithelf may, 

.or may riof.bring- about, j, The country and .a 
• cloifter are^ then in 'a- fimUar Situation ; and .this 
•is a very exaCt reprcfeniatlon of China, -which is 
' ' -furrounded onall fides’ by light that-cannot pene- 

. , * From r,4s8,t3jU 6s.84. to iss'.^d. V 
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tratVinto ttj'as if there were ho^mode of expel- 
ling ignorance from it, 'without introducing, cor- 
ruption.' In ' whatf ftate -would' the"^' Europeari 
nations be, ifi infected with' vanity,’ concealed^ 
under the'tnafk'of’Ibme prejudice,- they had ndf 
reciprocally, enlightened each • other ? -The one 'is ’ 
indebted to the other for the feeds of liberty; and 
they areiboth' of them 'indebted to a third, for 
having taught tlicm the true principles* of com- 
merce." This -kind of exchange is ' of infinitely ' 
greater confequehce to their'' happlnefs^* than that 
'of -their prddudions.’ •• »' /' ^ 

THE’firft Europiaris', 'whom their reftleft difpew" 
•fitions irnpellcd towards the coafls of China, were 
admitted iridifcriminaiely^ into all the ports.- Their 
fextreme* familiarity 'with the women,', their haugh; 
‘tinefs’with-the men/ and - repeated' ’ad\s of ihfult 
•and indiferetioni ‘loon depriv'ed them 'of that' prf 
•vilegey and-now‘they are only-fufTerctl lo put tfi' 
at Canton, ‘the (bmhernmoU harbour of .ihcfe'ex- 
'tenfive co'arts. • • V’ ' •* ‘ 

THEiR’Itiips'at firft went tip as far as the walls 
of this celebrated -city, filuat^ at tlrc'drftanceqf 
fifteen leagues from ihemqUih of'tli'e Tigris. 'By 
degrees the harbour 'was clioakctl .iipi.fo as to 
'give no' mo'rc than twelve of thiftcenTcet, 'of water. 
Then oUr fiiips,- which ha’d ' conftanlly’ been in- 
'creafing in hze, were obliged to flop at Hoan- 
pou, three. ‘miles' 'diftant front' the ciiy^ .‘It is-a 
' tolerable -harbour, form^ by'tlvo fmall iflands. 
■The French, from Ibme particular circumftances, 
obtained the liberty,* *** 1 7'45» fixing their ma- 
gazines in the port of Wampouj wfii'cii is fieaftfty ' 
’arid populous ; but the-rival hatioris have alw.ays 
been forced • to tranfaft^heir 'affairs" at the other 
port, which is entirely -defert,- and particularly" 
_ r.. .. ICC has been cur. ' ’ 

•• • • ■ DuRiKG 
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During the five or fix months that the fltips B O O It 
crews are wearying themfeKes or penfhmg at , 

Hoang pon, the agents are making thetr fales and 
purchaCcs at Canton When thefc foreigners firft 
frequented this great fnart^ they were allowed all 
the liberty that wasconfillertc with tliem'*intaining 
of the laws They foon grew tired of thecircum- 
fpediion which is requifitc under a government fa 
much addided to ceremony To punifli them for 
their imprudence, they were prohibiled from hav- 
ing any immediate accefs to the perfon m whom 
the public authomy was veiled, and they were all 
obliged to live together m one quarter of the city* 

The magiftrate would not allow any other place of 
refidcnce to any, except fuch as could procure a 
creditable perfon to be fecunty for their good 
behaviour Thefe reftricltons were ftill mcrcafcd 
in 1760 The court, being informed by the 
Enghlh, of the fhnmcful oppreflions of it’s dele- 
gates, fcni commiflaries from Pekin, who fuficr- 
cd themfeUes to he bribed by the parties accufed* 

Upon the report made by tbefe corrupt men, all 
the Europeans were confined in n few boulev, 
where they could only treat with a company that 
was in pofieflion of an cxdufive charter The 
power of this monopoly has been fincc dimmifh* 
ed, but the other rcftrainls ftiU continue the 
fame 

These mortifications have not induced us to 
relinqujfh the trade to China* We continue to 
■gUi VneiTce tea, doma, rtw Wn, tnanofac- 
rured filks, varnifh, paper, rhubarb, and (bme 
other articles of Icfs confcquence 

The tea plant is a fhriib whicli has die appear- Accoantof 
ance of growing wild It is five or fix feet high, 
and IS common at China and in Japan It de-haf?ac! 
lights in craggy places , and is rooft frequently 

found upon the Hope of hills and a’ong the fide 

Vnt If V ^ mgiMtf 
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B o O K of rivers. _ The ChineJe fovv whole fields with it ? 

^ Y . Japanefe are fatisBed with planting it round 

•nhkhthe thc-borders of, their .grounds.' It arrives at it’s 
Europeans full 'growili Only at thc cnd of feven years. Th® 
at Chfna Order to obtain, frelh fhoots, 

* each of which bears nearly as many leaves as a 
whole fhrub. . , , . ' ‘ j 

" . It’s leaves, which arc thc only valuable part of 
tile plant, are alternate, oval, pointed; fmooth,' 
dentated in their circumference, and, of- a deep, 
green colour. Thc youngeft are tender and thio. 
They acquire’ more firmnefs and fubftance with 
age. At the bafis of .them, difiindl flowers make 
their appearance, which have acaliKwiih five or 
fix divilions, as many white petals, often united 
at. the bottom, and a great number of ftamtna 
placed round a piftil. This is ’changed into a 
rounded Hgneous (hell, with three ridges, and three 
cells, each filled with one, fpherical Iced, or with 
feveral angular feeds. ^ - : ; , 

. BesiOE this, tea, known, by tire narn'cof.jfo- 
hea,'we may diftinguilh two other kinds,, very 
flrongly charatlenlM. One is the green tea, the 
flower of .which is compofed of nine petals ; the 
other the red. tea, which has a large -flower ‘with 
lix red petals, .and fnrniflred in >it’s center with a 
cUifter of, flatnina, united at their bafe.. It is-not 
known whether. .there arc more fpecies of this 
plant exifting. Of the three that have been men- 
tioned, the fiift IS thc mofl: common. Tlie Bobea 
lea is cultivated , in mofl provinces of China, .but 
is not equally good every where j though care be 
always taken to place it in a Iqufhcrn afped and 
in vallcyf!. The tea that grows in flony . ground 
is far picfcrablc to that which grows in a lighflbil, 
but the word fort is that which is produced in a 
clayifh ground. From hence arifes the varieties 
that have improperly been called dlflinil Ipccics. 

The 
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' -^HE clifTerent degree of perfe^ion in tea doesB O O K 
not arife merely from the difference of foil ; but . ^ 

chiefly from the feafon in whlchlt is gatbercd."* 

The firft time of gathering is about the end of 
February. The’ leaves then arc fmall, lender, 
and delicate;’ and this is the Ibrt that is called 
fi(ki-tsjaai ox Imperial teaj.bccaufe it is chiefly 
referved for the ufe^of the court and people of 
rank. ' The fecond time of gathering it is at the 
beginning of April ; the leaves are then lafgcf 
and morc'fpread, but of inferior quality 'to the 
firft.i Thefe yield the tQtU-jaay ox Chinefe tea, 
vvliich the merchants diflingiiiffi into three forts. 

Laflly, the leaves gathered in the month of June, 
and which are then arrived at their full growth, 
yield the bants'jnat or coarfc tea, which is kept 
for the common people. ‘ ^ 

‘ A THIRD method of muhiplying the various 
kinds of tea confifls in the different manner of 
preparing ir. The japanefe, according to the 
account of Koempfer, have buildings on piirpofe, 
which contain a feries of fmall furnaces, each of 
them covered ''with a plate of iron or copper! 

'When this is heated, it is fpread over with leaves, 
which have been previoufly dipt in hot water, of 
expofed to'it’s vapour. They are ffirred about 
brjfkly,'till they have acquired a fufficient de- 
gree of heat. They are afterwards thrown upon 
mats, and rubbed between the hands. This pro- 
cefs, when repeated two or three times, abforbs 
all the moifture. Ac the expiration of two or 
three^ months,' it is renewed again, clpecially for 
the imperial lea,^ which, as it is to be ufed in 
'powder, requires a more complete defipcation. 

This precious kind’ of tea 'is' kept in China jars ; 
that of an infenor qilality in earthen pots, and 
the^coarfefl: of all in bafkets of draw. The pre- 
paration of tins 'Icifl:, does not require fo much 
Y 2 care/ 
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Kcare. It is dried at a Icfs expence in the open 
air. Befidc thcfc leas, there are others that arc 
brought in cakes, in balls, or in little parcels 
tied roundjwith filk. Extracts are alfo made from 
them. ^ . 

The prafticeof the Chincfein the cultivation, 
caihcnng, and preparation of their tea, is lefs 
Known : but it docs not appear to be very differ- 
ent from that uM by the Japancfc. It has been 
faid that they added to their tea fome vegetable 
dye It’s green colour has likewife been attributed, 
but without foundation, to a mixture of copperas, 
or to the effeft of the plate of copper upon|Vvhich 
the leaf has been dried. 

Tea is the common drink of the Chinefc} and 
was not introduced among them through vain ca- 
price. Almoft throughout the empire, the water 
IS unwholefome and naufeous. Of, all the me- 
thods that were tried to improve it, none luccced- 
cd fo well as tea. Upon trial it was thought to 
be endued with other virtues, and was extolled 
as an excellent diflblvcnt, a purifier of the blood, 
a ftrengthencr of the head and ftomach, and a 
promoter of digeffion and perfpiration. . 

Thc high opinion which -the Europeans, who 
iirfi; went into China, conceived, of it’s inhabit- 
ants, , induced them to adopt the high, though, 
^perhaps exaggerated opinion, the Chmefe had of 
tea. They communicated their enthiifiafm to 
US; and this enthufiafm has diffufed itfelf with 
continual incrcafe through the North of Europe 
and of America, in countries where, the air 
thick and loaded with vapours 

Whatever maybe the influence of prejudice 
, in general, yet it muff be allowed, that tea pro- 
duces fome good effe^s in thofe countries wlierc 
the ufe of it is univerfally adopted : but thefc 
. . - effeas 
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e'ffedls cannot be fo great any where as in China. BOOK 
We know 'the Chinefe^rererve,tlie beft tea for , 
themfelves, and adulterke that intended for ex- 
portation, by mixing with it other leaves-, which 
refemble thofe of tea in fhapc, but may not have 
the fame properties : We know too, that fince the 
exportation lias been Co great, they are not fo cir- 
cumtpeft in the choice of the foil, nor fo careful 
in the preparing of the tea. Our manner of 
ufmg It may hkewife contribute to leflen it’s vir- 
tues. ' 

We drink it too hot and too ftrong ; we always 
mix it with a great deal of Aigar, frequently with 
perfumes, and fbmetimes with pemteions liquors/ 

Befide all this, it’s being conveyed fo far by fca js 
alone fufhclent to exhauil moH; of it’s falubrious 
falts. 

' We (hall never be able to determine exadlly 
the virtues of tea, till it has been naturalized in 
our own climates., 'We began to defpairof fuc- 
cefs, though the experiments had been only made 
,with feeds, which being of a very oily nature, 
are apt to grow rancid. At length, Mr. Lin- 
nasus, the moft celebrated botanifl in Europe, 
received this ftirub in it’s growing ftatc, and con- 
trived to preferve it out of a green-houfe, even 
in Sweden. Some plants have been fince brought 
into Great Britain, where they live, flower, and 
thrive in the open air. France has alfo procured 
fome; and they will probably fucceed in^ the 
fouthern parts of that kingdom, ft wih be a very 
great advantage to us, if wc can cultivate a plant, 
which can never fufifer fo much by change of foil, 
as by growing mufty in the long voyage it muft 
undergo in being brought from abroad. ' It is 
not long fince we had as little profpeft of attain- 
ing to the art of making porcelain. 


Some 
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c SoMF years ago there were in the collcdlion of 
j Count Ca) Ins two or three little fragments of a 
vafe fuppofed to be Egy'ptian, which being care- 
fully analyfed proved to be imglazcd porcelain. 

• If that learned man be not In an error, or have 
-not been mifinformed, the making of porcelain 
^ was’ known in the fiourifliing days of ancient 
-Egypt, Bur, without fome more authentic monu- 
ments than the all^ation of a fjngle foft, we mull 
not deprive China of this invention, where the 
art has been known for a longer time tlian vve can 
trace. 


Egytt Is fuppofed by many to have the pre- 
eminence in point of antiquity, both in regard to 
it’s foundation, and to laws, fciences, and arts 
in general, though perhaps China may have as 
good a claim to it. Nor can it be certainly de* 
termined, whether ihefc two empires are not 
equally ancient, and have not received all 'their 
focial inftitutions from a people inhabiting the 
vaft region that divides them: whether the fa- 
vage inliabitants of the great mountains of Afia, 
after wandemrg about for many ages on the con- 
tinent that forms the center of our hemifphcre, 
have not infenfibly difpcrfcd themfeives towards 
thccoaftsof the fcas that furroiindit, and formed 
themfeives into (eparaic nations in China, India, 
Perfia, and Eg)pt:'or, whether the fiiccclVive 
floods, which may have happened in that part of 
the world, may not have inclofed and confined 
them to thole regions full of mountains and de- 
jarts Thefc conje^ures are not foreign tojtlie 
hiftory of commerce, which in future tunes mufl 
greatly tend to iiluftrate the general hiftory of 
the Iniman race, of the'feveral feitlemcnrs they 
have formed, of their opinions, and inventions of 
every kmd. 


The 
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* The art of making porcelain Is, if nor one ofB o p K 
the mofl wonderful, at ieaft one of the moft pleaf* ^ 
ing that men have ever difeoveredi it is the neat- 
nefs of luxury, which is preferable to it’s magni- 
ficence. t 

Porcelain is an earthen ware of the moft per- ' 
fe£l kind It varies m colour, texture, and tranf- 
parency. Tranfparcncy, indeed, .is not ellcntKl 
to it, for there is a great deal of very fine porce- 
lain which lias not this quality 

It is ufually' covered with white or coloured 
varnifti. This varniHi is merely a layer of melted 
glafs,r which muft never be completely tranfpa- 
rent. This is filled glazed porcelnm, and is pro- 
perly what we call china ; j the-ungiazed is diftin- 
gmftied by the name of porcelain bifcuit. This 
IS intrindcally as good as the other, but is neither 
lb neat, fo bright, nor fo beautiful. i 
The word earthen-ware is well adapted to por- 
celain, becaufe, as all other earthen-ware, thelub- 
ftance of it is pure earth, without lony alteration 
from art but the mere divifion of it*s pans. No 
metallic or faline fubftance whatever muft enter 
into it’s compofition, not even in the glazing, 
which muft be made of fubftances nearly, if not 
altogether, as fimplc, •* •< ' 

The beft porcelain, and commonly the clofeft, 
is that which is made of the fimpleft materials, 
fuchasa virnfiable ftone, and a pure and white 
clay. On this laft fubftance depend the cloftnels 

earthen-ware in general. 

iThe connoifleurs divide the china that comes 
from Afia into fix clafles; the uoiited- china, the 
old white, the Japan, the Chineft, the Clunefe 
japan, and the Indian Tbefe feveral appellations 
rather denotea difference that ftrjkes the eye than 
a real diftm£\ion. 
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BOOK. The troutcd china, which no doubt is called 
V fo from the refemblance it bears to the fcales of a 
troutj feems tobc'themoft ancient, and fa\ ours 
moft of the mfa cy of the art Jthast«o im- 
perfection' The paftc is alway s very brown, and 
the forface appears full of cracks. Tli^le cracks 
are not only m the glazing, but in the porc-hm 
tlfelf, and therefore this fort has but a fmall de 
gree of tranfparcnc), do^ not found well, is very 
brittle, and bears the fire better than any other 
To hide ihefe cracks, it is -painted with a variet) 
of coloQrs m this kind of ornament conGfis its 
only value The facility with which Count L^u 
ragais has imitated it, has convinced i)S that it is 
only an impeifeft fort of porcelain 

The old white is certainly very beautiful, whe- 
ther we confideronly the glazing, or cicamine the 
bifcuit This IS very valuable porcelain, but very 
fcarce, and but httle tiled The pafte of it feems 
to be extremely (hort, and fit only for fmall va'cs, 
figures, and other ornarnenial china It is fold 
la trade for Japan, thougfi it is certain that fome 
■very fine of the fame kind is made m Chim It is 
of two different hues, the one a perfcdl cream- 
colour, the pthcra blucifh white, which makes it 
look more tranfpareni The glazing feems to be 
more incorporated into this laff This fort has 
been aitcn p ed at St Cloud, and fome pieces 
bavebeen p oduced that looked very beautiful , 
bat i^ofc who have narrowly examined them, have 
faicl they were no better than fiit or lead, and 
would not bear a cempanfon 

Tits Japan is not i& caiT^y a’ii?tngimficcf as moi? 
people imagine from the fineff of the fort made in 
China A connoiflepr, whom we have confuhed, 
pretends, th-*? in ^ncral tire glazing of the true 
Japin is V hiier, and has Icfs of the blueiffi cafi: 
than the porcelain of Dima , that the ornaments 

ate 
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are laid on with^Icfs profunon, tliat‘ihc blue isBOOlC 
brighter, ■ and ,the patterns and flowers not fo . ^ 

whimfical, and more clofely copied from nature. 

His opinion feems to be confirmed by the tefli- 
mony of fome writers, who tell iis, that the 
Chinefe who trade to .Japan bring home feme 
pieces of china that make more fhow'than their 
own, bnt are not fo folid i and that they ferve to 
ornament their apartments, butnhat they never 
life them, becaufc they will not beir the fire well. 

All china glazed with coloured tarnifli, whether 
fca-green, blucifli, or purple, he believes to be 
Chinefe. All the Japan brought into Europe 
comes from I the Dutch, bho are the only Euro- 
peans that are fuffered to come into that empire. 

Pofllbly they may have chofen it' out of the por- 
celains brought there every year by the 'Chinefe, 
or they may have purchafed it ‘at Canton. In 
cither cafe, the diflinflion between the porcelain 
of Japan and that of China would noitbe founded 
on Ta(h, but merely on prejudice. From this opi- 
nion it is plain, that what is fold here for Japan is 
very fine china; > < ' 

There is iefs doubt about what we call porce- 
lain of China. The glazing has a bluer’cafi; than 
^that of Japan, is* more highly coloured, and the 
patterns arc more whimfical. Thepafleisin ge- 
neral whiter and morecompaft; the grain finer 
and clofer, and the china thmner. ; Among ‘the 
feveral forts made in China, there ^is one that is 
ancient ; Vt is painted of a deep Vine, a 
beautiful red, or a green like terdigreafe, and is 
verj, coarfe, very thick, and very heavy. Some 
of this is trouted, and the grain is often dry and 
brown. That which is not trouted 'has a. clear 
found, but both v.ant tranrparcncy. 'fit is fold for 
old china, and ilic fineft pieces are fuppofed to 
come from Japan, It was originally better fort 
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B o o Kof catihcn-vvarc, niher lhan a true porcelain*, 
. time and experience may have improved it. Jt 13 
grown more tmnrparent, and the colours being 
more carefully laid on, look brighter. The eflen* 
tial difference between this and other china is, that 
this is made of a fhorter paftc, and is \cry hard 
and folid. The pieces of this china have aKva)s 
at (he bottom the marks of three or four fupporters 
which were pQt to prevent it’s giving way in bak- 
ing. By this, contrivance, the Chinefc have fuc- 
ceeded in making very large pieces of porcelain. 
The china that »s not of inis fort, and which is 
called modern china, is of a longer parte and finer 
grain, higher glazed, whiter, and dearer. It fel- 
dom has the marks of the fupporters, and it’s 
tranfparcncy has nothing glafly in it. All that is 
rnade with this parte is eafily turned, fo that it is 
vifible the workman’s hand is glided over it, as 
over a fine fmooth day. There is an infinite vari- 
ety of this fort of diina, both as to form, colour- 
ing, workmanrttip, and price. 

' A riFTH fort is what we call Chlncfe japan, be- 
caufe it unites the ornaments of the porcelain, 
which is lliought to come from Japan, with ihofe 
that are more in the Chinefc’ tarte. Among this 
kind of porcelain, there is feme tint is ornamented 
with a very fine blue, wnb white fcrolls. The 
glazing of this kind is remarkable for being a true 
while enamel, whereas that of the other forts is 
half tranfparcnt : for the Chlnefe glazing is never 
entirely fo. 

The colours in general are laid on in the fume 
sTftrrfrfti , btAVi ini Wjc drffrra -airfi “Art: nTrnrmrnfs 

of it. The firft-and moft Inrting of them is the 
blue that iscxrradedfrom fmalr, which is nothing 
more than the calx of cobalt. This colour is 
'Commonly laid on before the pieces are either 
glazed or baked, lb that the glazing that is put on 
afterwards 
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fl-Ticrwards ferves as a diOblvent. All tlic otherB o o K 
colours, and even the blue that enters into the, 
compofition on the pallet, arc hid on over the 
glazing, and mud firft be mixed up and ground 
with a falinc fubftanceor.calx ofUead, that fa- 
vours their ingrcfs into the glazing. It is rather 
3' common thing for the Chtncfe to colour the 
whole of the glazing; the colour js then laid on 
neither above nor below it, but is incorporated 
into the glazing ilfclf. Some very extraordinary 
fanciful ornamems are made in this manner. In 
whatever way the colours arc applied, they arc 
commonly exiradled from cobalt, gold, iron, mi- 
neral earths, and copper. That which is dxtradl- 
cd from copper is a very delicate colour, and re- 
♦ quires great care m the preparation, r > 

All the forts of porcelain we. have deferibed 
nre made at King-to-chin, an immenfe town in 
the province of &amfi. This manvifa^lure em- 
ploys five hundred furnaces and 0 million of men., 
it has been attempted to be made at Pekin and 
othcr.places of the. empire; but it has not fiic- 
cceded any where, though the fame workmen have 
been employed, and the (ame materials made ufe 
of } fo that this branch of induftiy'<is entirely given 
up, except --in the neighbourhood of Canton, 
where the fort of porCclam is made that is known 
amongfi: us by the name of India china. The 
parte of it is long and 'yielding; but in genera! 
the colours, efpccially the blue, and the red of 
iron, are far inferior to what comes from Japan 
and the interior parts of China. All the colours, 
except die blue,, (land up in lumps, and are very 
badly laid on. This is the only china that lias 
purple, which has given fife to that abfurd notion 
of It’s being painted in Holland. Moft of the 
cups, plates, aqd other vclTcls, which our mer- 
chants bnug.home, arc of ibi? naainufaflure, 

which 
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o K which is left cftecmtd in China than our delft is 
in Europe. ’ ' 

Attempts have been made to introduce this 
art into Europe. ‘It has fucceeded beft in Saxony.' 
The porcelain that comes from this country » 
real porcelain, and probably made with very 
fimple materials, though prepared and mixed 
with more art than in Afia This curious pre- 
paration, together with the fcarcity of the mate- 
rials, IS no doubt the circumftance that makes 
the Drefden porcelain fb dear. As there is but 
one fort of parte that comes from that manufafture, 
it has been furmifed, and not without fome degree 
of probability, that the Saxons were only in pof- 
feflion of iheir own fecrer, and by no means of 
the arc of making china. This fiifpicion feems 
to be confirmed, by the great afhnny there ia 
between the Saxon and other German porcelain, 
which Teems to be made upon the fame prin- 
ciple; • ^ ^ 

Hov^ever this be, it is certain no porcelain is • 
higher glazed, fmooibcr, better (haped, more 
plcafing to the tyc, or more folid and durable. 

It will refift a fierce fire much longer than many 
of the 'forts made in China. The colours are 
finely difpofed, and executed In a martcrly man- 
ner-, none are fo well adapted to the glazings 
they are blended with great cxa6lnefs-, they are 
brighr, without being fiiaded and glazed, like 
thole of moft of the porcelain made at Ssvrc. 

The mention of this place reminds us that we 
muft take notice of the porcelain made in France. 
This, like the Englirti, is only made with fritj 
that -is, with rtones that are not fiifible in them- 
felves, but receive a beginning of fufion from the 
mixture of a greater or lefs quantity of fait ; and 
accordingly it is more glafiy, of a toofer texture, 
pnd more brittle than any other, - Tliat of Sevre, 

which 
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which is by far the word of .all, -and always looks B o o K 
yellovvifh and dirty, wliiclt betrays the lead they . ^ 

pufinto the ; glazing, has no other merit than'/"'^’''""']'^ 
•what ic'derives from , the cxcellrace of the artifts 
that' arc employed for the patiems and penciling, 

Thefe great mafters have difpUycd fo' much talle 
in the, execution of fome of- the -pieces,’ that; they 
will be the admiration of. pofterity ; 'but in itfclf 
'this ware will never be more than an objedt of 
tarte, luxury,* and cxpcnce. - The fupporiers will . 
’aUvaysbe.a principal;caufeofii*a_dearnels. ‘ 

. ' All porcelain, when tt receives the lall efieiSl of 
the fire, is aftually in a -ftate .thathas a tendency 
to fufioHj-is foftand pliable, and might be worked 
like red-hot ironi^ , There is-ndne-of it that. will 
not bend and give way when it isvin -that (late. 

'If .the.pieces, when tlicy are -turned,- are thickcrV 
or projedl more.on. one -fide than^anothcr, the. 
rftrongeft' will. infallibly bear ;away the^>yeakc^l; . 
they will .warp to -that fide,' and. the piece is 
‘fpoiled. This. inconvenience is prevented, by 
■ propping it, up with bits of pdrcclain madc of the ‘ 
fame paftc, ’of different fliapcs,'- which arc applied 
under,. or-td the' parts < that prgcdl, and arc mod 
-in danger of; '.being \varpcd. As all i porcelain 
'(brinks in baking, the props muft alfo be rnadebf 
fuch^rnatcrialsus will yield in the fame degree ex- 
adlly as .thc.'pafte they arc intended to fupporc. 

'As the different paftcs do not (hrink equally, 'it 
■follows, that the props mufl be made of tHe'famc 
'.palle as the piece thcy._fupport/. ' • . • ; 

Thc fofter the chmn is,‘an(l the more-inclining 
-to vitrification,' ’ the more it requires to be propped - • 
up.n ‘This Js^he great fault of the Sevfc china; 
the pafte is very coflly, and’ frequently morc'ofin i. 
•js^waded in props, than is . employed in making 
the piece. itfelf., -The nccdCty-of,this expenfive 
-method ;prqduces another inconvenience., ' The 
' ■ ■ ' ‘ glazing 
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BOO K glazing cannot be baked at the lame time as tlie 
^ porcelain, which therefore mull twice undergo th6 
heat of the furnace The porcelain made m Oii« 
na, and thebeft imitations of it, bemgofa fliffcr 
pafte, and lefs fufceptible of vitrification, feldom 
want any props, ami are baked ready glazed. 
They therefore confume much left pafie, are fcl- 
dom fpoilcd, and require left time, as well as left 
fire and trouble. ’ 

Some writers have urged, in favour of the fiipe-* 
jiority of Afiatfc china, that it refifis fire better 
thanour’s, that all European china vt ill melt in 
that of Saxony, but that the Drefden itfelf v^ill 
melt in the forci^ china. This aflertion is en- 
tirely erroneous, if taken in it’s full extent. Few 
porcelains of China will Hand the fire fo well as 
tlie Drefden j llicy fpoil and bubble In the fame 
degree of fire which ferves to“ bake that made by: 
Count Lauragais; but this is a circumfianceof fo 
little confeouence, that it fcarce deferves attenti- 
on. Porcelain is not intended to return into the 
furnace when once it Is taken out, nor is it dc- 
figned to bear the aftion of an intenfc fire. 

It is in point of (biidity that the foreign porce- 
lain truly excels that of Europe ; it is by the pro- 
perty it has of heating quicker and with lefs 
Tilk, and of bearing, without danger of being 
broken, the fudden of cold or boiling hot 
water; by the facHicy with Which it is moulded 
and baked, which is an inefiimable advantage, 
as pieces of all lizcs can be made witli great eale,^ 
as It can be baked without any nfk, be fold at 
a lower price, be of more general ufe,' and con* 
fcquemly become thcobjeftof a more exienfi\e 
trade. * 

Another great advantage of the India porce- 
lain is, that the fame palle is very ufeful for mak- 
ing crucibles, and a iariciy of fuch veflcls which 

arc 
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are conftantly \ifcd m tlie other arte/ They not on - ^ 9^0 K 
ly bear the fire for a longer time, but communi-,.,...^;^ 
cate nothing of iheir fubfiance to what is fufed in 
them. Their fubfiance is fo pare, white, compadt, 
and hard, that it can fcarce be melted, and ac- 
quires no kind of tinge. , ^ 

Francc is at the eye of enjoying all thefe ad- 
vantages. It is certain that Count Lauragais, 
who has long been in fcarch of the fccret of the 
Chinefe, has at laft: made fome china that is very 
hke it. His materials have the fame properties, 
and if they are nor exactly the (ame, at leaft they * 
are a fpecies of the fame kind. Like the Chinc/c, 
he can make his pafte long or fborr, and follow 
either his own or (brae other proce(s. His por- 
celain is. not inferior to that of the, Chinefe in 
point of phablenefs, and is.fuperior to it in point 
0 / glazing \ perhaps too in the facility with which 
it lakes the colours. If it can be improved to 
fuch a degree as to have as fine and as white a 
gr.iin, wc may dlfpenfe with the porcelain of, 

China. V , ' 

While the difeovery of Count Lauragais,' from 
obflacles with wliich we ■arc unacquainted, was 
confined to mere experiment,, the manufaftory of 
Se\ re was gradually leaving off it’s frit, and fub- 
ftituting to it another kind of parte, made from' 
an extremely white earth, found in the province 
of Limoges. This new porcelain is much, more 
(plid than the former-, it’s appearance is mote 
beautiful, it’s grain more plcafmg to the eye, 
ana’ It s traniparency fcls \itrcons. fi'sgfazfng 
is often much finer. This manuFairtare, by 
changing it’s parte, partakes more of the nature 
of real porcelain, and the proceis of making it is 
more fimple. . 

Nevertheless, as the earth made ufe of at 
Sevre is very Ihort, and as the argillaceous part, 
t V which 
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BOOK which IS the only one that can impart cohefion to 
, . It, can make itealy to work, and give it Iblidity 
in baking, enters Jiiilc into the compofilion of this 
earth, the pieces that are produced from this ma- 
nufadturewill of courfe alwa)s bear a high price 
Count Lauragais’s paftc would not be fulycdl to 
this inconvenience, for though it be not fo white, 
jet, under the hand of the artift, it will bend, 
like wax, at pleafure 

The brilliancy of the Limoges cirth has de* 
lighted every one. Pans, and it’s diftriifls, have 
been immediatelv filled with porcelain ovens 
All thefe mantifaflurcs have got their materials 
from this province, and they have been found of 
the fame kind , but more or left wliite, and 
more or left fufiblc, according to the part of the 
very extenfivc layer from uhch they have been 
taken 

When M Turgot was intendant of Limoge^, 
he cllabltlhed a manufaflory of porcelain upon 
a very well concerted plan If this manufadlure, 
which is upon the fpot, and which has the adv^n* 
tage over all the reft of felc^ling it’s materials, 
and in cheapnefsof workmanfhip, fhould be con 
dueled with adlivity and fkill, it muft put an end 
to all competiiion. ThatofSevre alone will flili 
fubfift , which, from the elegance of it’s forms, and 
the fupenor tide of it’s ornaments, will ever be 
hevond anj kind of comparifon But we have 
faid enough, and perliaps too much, upon the fab 
jeft in qutftion Wc mnft now proceed to fpeak 
of ihe niks of China 

riic annals of China afcribe the difcoverj of 
ore of the wives oF the emperor Hoangti 
Thefe pnneefles afterwards omufed tbemfcivcs 
f«tMce breeding up filk worms, drawing the filk, 

i>om«ur and working it It is even find, that in the in* 
tenor part of the pa’ace there was a piece of 

grotrd 
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ground fet apart for the culture ofmulbcrry-trec£.B O O K 
■Theemprefs, attended by the cH'icf ladies of her . 'y- ^ 

court, went in perfo'n and gathered the leaves of 
feme of the branches' that were brought down fo 
•as to be' within hef reach.* So prudent’an inftance 
of policy 'prdmoted''this branch oF'induftry to^ 
fuch a degree,- that 'the Chmefc,- who before were 
only clothed' in ‘(kins, foori appeared drefled- in 
filk. ‘The filks, that were now grown Very com-^' 
mon, were '(bon brought to great perrcdlion. 

Tlie Chinefe' were ihdebted for this Jaft advantage; 
to the writings of fomc ingeniods men',' ’and even 
of fome minifters,' Twho h'ad not'dildained .'to at-^ 
tend to this new art. - - All China IcarritTrom their 
’theory every thing belonging'to it. > ^ ‘ 

■'‘The 'art of breeding up.'fillc-worms, and of^ 
fpinning and' weaving their fillc, extended From’' 

.China to India and Perfia, where ii made ho very' 

•rapid progrefs’j'if it'had, Rome would' ‘lidf, at. 
the end of the third century, 'have'given'a pound’’ 
of gold- for a-'pbund.6f filk,-'' Greece having 
adopted this art in the'* eighthi'’ccmury,‘-filks be- ’ 
came a -little' more known,- but did not grow' 
common. ^ ‘'They-'wefe' ■ long ednfidered as' ah' 
objeft of magnificence,' and feterved fof ’peflons' 
in ‘the mofl eminent 'Nations, 'and for the greateft* 
folemnilies.‘'''At‘'lcng'th,' Roger, king of Sicily,* 

•fent for manufaflu'rcrs from Athens; andhhe’cul-’ 
ture of the mulberry-tree Iboh palTed frorh that 
ifland-’to^the neighbouring '^continent.' " O'chef; 
x.'UUTfrfre^ •m'’c.uropc w'flnei to parVaKe dt';ah * ad- 
vantage from which Italy derived Ib much wealth • 
and after fome fruiilefs attempts th'ey attained it. 
However,' from the nature of the climate, o'r fdnw 
other caufe, it has‘nbt Succeeded equally iii eVeiV 
■place.-' ' ’■ '-'-U-- ■ 

The filks of Naples,- Sicily, ’and Reggio, whe-' 
therinorganzinbrih tram, afcall ordinary filka*' 

. * VoL. 11, Z but 
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3 o Olibut they are iifcful, and even neceHary for bro- 
Y. cades, for embroidery, -and for all works that rC' 
' quire ftrong filk. ► ' 

- The other Italian filks, thofe of Novi, Venice 
Tofcany, Milan, Montferrat, Bergamo, and Pied 
'monf, are ufed in organzln for the warp, thougl 
they are not all equally fine and good. The Bo 
logna filks were for a long time preferred to anj 
other. But fince thole of Piedmbnt have beci 
improved, they juftly claim the preference, as be 
ing the fmooilicft, the finefi:, and the lighted 
Thofe of Bergamo come'nearefi: to them. 

Though the Spanilh filks in general are ver) 
fine, thofe of Valencia are by far the belt. The) 
are all fit for any fort of manufadlure ; the onlj 
fault they have, is being rather too oily, wWch ii 
a great detriment to the dye. ' ’ 

The French filks excel molt others in Europe 
and are inferior' to 'none but thofe of Piedmon 
and Bergamo tn point of liglnncfs. Befides, thej 
are brighter coloured* than thofe ofPicdmonti 
and more even and ftrongcr than thofe of Ber 
•gamo. -- 'll' 

The variety of filk produced in Europe has no 
yet enabled us to difpcnfe \Yith that of the Chinefc 
Though in general it is uneven and heavy, it wil 
always be in rcqiieft for it*s whitenels. It is gene 
rally thouglic to derive this advantage from na 
lure: but Ml is more probable, that, when th 
Chinefe draw the filk, they put fome ingredien 
'into the bafon, that has the property of expel 
.ling all heterogeneous fubllanccs, or at leall th 
parts- of tikrrr. Jlfe ihnV waife rfiem li 
in this filk compared to any other, when it is 
boiled for dying, leems to give great weight tc 
this conjcfturc. 

However this be, the Chinefe filk is fo fat 
fuperior to any other in whitenels, that it is the 

onlj 
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3nly one ' which can be ufed for blondes andBO OK. 
Tauzes : our endeavours to fobftitute our own \ y ^ 

in die blonde manufai^utes have' been fruitlefs, 
whether we have made ufe of prepared or unpre- 
pared .ftlk. , ‘The attempts in gauze have not been 
quite ro^unfoccefsful. The whiieft French and 
Italian .filks have been tried, and feemed to anfwer 
tolerably -well ; but-. neither the colour nor the 
drefling were fo perfcil as in the gauzes madetvitli , 
the Chinefe fi'k; - -■ i '• 

Jn the laft century, the Europeans imported very 
little fiik: from China. . The French filk fucceeded 
very wcU for black and coloured gauze, -and for 
cat-gut that .was then in fafliion. The ladc that 
has prevailed for thefe forty years pad, and more 
efpeciaUy for the laft twenty*fivc, for white gauzes 
and blondes, has gradually mcrcafcd the demand 
for this>produ£lion of :he>*Eaft. Of late it has 
•.amounted- to- -eighty -.thoufand .weight • a year, 
of -which France has aUva^ taken near- three- 
fourths.- ' This importation has increafed toTuch a 
de^ee, that in .1766 the Englifh alone imported a 
hundred and four thoufand weight: as it could 
hot be ail .confum'cd'.in gauze -and'blonde, the 
manufafturers have ufed it for tabbies and hole. 

'The dockings made of this filk ore of a beautiful 
-white that never changes,, but are not near fo fine 
as others, -r ■ .1 ^ - v ,1 , _ 

Beside this filk, fo. remarkable for -it’s white- 
nefs, which comes chiefly from -the. province, of 
' 5 dnc-fviang,-ancl‘is'known m'Europe'by the name 
of Nanking-filk, which is the place where mod of 
it is ’prepared, ■ China" produces 'ordinary filks, 
which we call Canton. ■ As-thcfeiare-only fit for 
fome kinds of 'tram, and arc as dear as our own, 
which anfiver the fame pnrpolc, -very few arc im- ' 
^rted. The qiianiity brought liome by the Eng"- ' 
lidi and Dutch does not exceed five, or fix thoufand 
' ‘ ‘ ‘ Z 2 ^ pieces. 
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DO© K pieces. The manufactured filks arc a mud 
confiderabie article. 

The Chincfe arc not Icfs ingenious in ^ 
their filks tlian in preparing tlism. This 
extend to thole that arc mixed wiili gold a 
vcr. Their manufacturers have never 1 
how to draw out thefc mcra's into' thread, a 
wliolc of tlicir art confifis in rolling the 
'upon gilt paper, or putting the paper upoi 
after they arc woven. Both methods are « 
bad. 

Though, m general, men are more apt to be 
pleafed with novelty than with true excellence, 
yet the Europeans have never been tempted to buy 
thefc ftufFs. They have been equally difguftcd 
at tlie aukwardncls of the patterns, wnidi exhibit 
nothing but diflortcd figure?, and unmeaning 
groupes*, they dilcover no tafic in the dirpofition 
of the lights and fiiades, nor any of that ele- 
gance and cafe that appears in the works of our 
good artifiSc There is a fiifTncfs and a want of 
freedom, in all that ’the Chincfe do, that is dif- 
pleafing to pcifons of any taftc j all favours of 
their particular turn of mind, which isdeftiiuic of 
vivacity and elevation. ■ ^ i 

The only thing that makes us overlook ihclc 
defeds in thofc works that repreftnt flowers, 
birds, or trees, is, that none of thofe objeds arc 
raifed. The figures arc painted upon the filk it- 
fclf with indelible a)lourSi and yet the deception 
is fo pcrfedl, that all thefc objcfls appear to be 
brocaded or embroidered. ' - 

Tu.eas. CLtka wanA oa 
for tlicy are pcrfcfl in their kind : and fo are their 
colours, cfpeciaJly the green and the red. The 
white of their damafks has fomeihing extremely 
pleafing. The Chmcfc make them only with the 
filk of Tche-Kiang. They thoroughly boil the 

warp. 
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warp, as we do, but only half-boil the woof. This B O o K 
method gives the-damalk more fubftance'and ftifF- H .1^ j 
nefs. h has a reddlfh caft without- being yellow; 
which, is very plcafing, -and has not that glare that 
daEzlcs the fight.' • This agreeable white is^iikewife 
pbferved in the Chinefe varnifti. , • ‘ ■ 

>The varnifh is a particular kind of refin, vyhich TheEuro- 
difUls from a tree .called at Japan, Tac-' 

at China,’//?-f^v.--.It has few, branches,, and. is bfquered 
the height of the willow. It's bark is of a wliilifli 
colour and rough, ai’st 'wood brittle, and full of china, 
pitch.' • It's leaves;, which are alternately/ difpofed Dig«ffion 
at the extremity, of .the -branches, refemblc; thoft aSof^J; 
of iheafh; .and pufh out from theinaxillceclufters empire, 
of flowers, 'which are male upon one plant, and 
female upon another, t The firfl.havciacalixj^wlth 
five. diyifions,' five -petals, and as many,fiamina» 

.In the others we find, infl:cad»of. fiamina; a piflil 
crowned with three fty!es;^ihis.piftUibecomes a 
ycllowifli fruit, of the bignefs of, 'a pea,- flighily 
comprefled on the fides; and filled ,with<a hard 
kernel. This tree,, grows' very* well fromf\feed, 
but the'^melhod of propagating; it. by ,fprigs is 
preferred. For this purpofc, thc;branches from 
which nevY-pIants.arcxto bc'.raifed,* arC'Chofen in 
autumn. They, are furrounded' at, their .bafe 
with a ball of motftened earth, Aied round with 
mread, till the fcafbn of, the froft, and kept molft • 
by being .conftantly ' watered. **In. the. fprihg*, 
when the brancli has ftiot Ibme branches into this 
earth, it is . fawed off below the ball, and iranf- 
planied. - • T , , : 

This tree grows only in (bme mild provinces 
of China and .japan.i. It is alfo found in thofe 
regions of America, that arc fituatcd under the 
fame latitude, • fuch as Looifiana and Carolina, 
iMhrives in ail foils and with all expofures: bv\t 
it s produce is not the fame in every place, either ' 

in • 
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B O o Kin quality or quantity. It requires but little care 
, in cultivating. It is ruIRcicnt to fllr up the 

ground a little at the foot of the trees, and to put 
dead leaves round it, which ferve inftead of dung. 
The trunk of ihofc trees, that grow wild in the 
mountains, is fometimes twelve inches in diame- 
ter. It is much lefs in thofe trees that are culti- 
vated, and which do not laft lefs 'than ten years. 
This difference is to be attributed to the incifions 
that are made in their bark to extrafl the varnifh. 
This milky juice, which exifts in all parts of the 
tree, diffils from the incifions, under the form of 
'liquid pitch. When expofed to the air it affumes 
a reddifli colour, which is foon changed into a 
bright black. Shells are fixed at cacli flit, to re- 
ceive the liquor ; which is afterwards poured into 
bamboos, and then carried to the merchants, who 
put it into larger veflels. The frcfli vorniflt ex- 
hales a dangerous vapour, which produces inflam- 
ptaiory humours upon the fltin of thofe who are 
expofed to it. They preferve ihemfclvesTrom 
tins pernicious effeff, by turning the head afide 
when they colledl the liquid, or when they pour it 
off. Some travellers add, that the work-men rub 
their hands and face with oil bafore and after the 
bufmefs, 'and that they carefully cover all other 
parts of the body. 

The varnifh is gathered in the fummer, and the 
procels is repeated three times in the fame feafon, 
and upon the fame tree j but the firft that runs off 
is the bed. ' When the tree appears exhaufted, it’s 
ftem is cut off^ and the root pufhes forth frefh 
flioots, which arc ready lo'yield varnifh at the end 
of three years. 

The varnifh mpdin repute is that which comes 
from Japan. It does not require much prepara- 
tion It is fiifficienc to ftrain it through a cloth, 
jn order to feparate ij from any foreign particles. 

The 
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The fupcrfiuous ^\ale^y parts are ahb evaporated B 
by the licat of the fun, and hog*s gall is added to 
give it a degree of confidence. 

We muft not confound this vamifii with a very 
inferior fort with which it is adulterated. The 
latter, which is known by the name of Siam var- 
ni(h, diftils from the tree that yields the anacar- 
dium. , It is only ufed in varnifhing the mod or? 
dinar}' utenfils. It is gathered at^ Siam, Cam- 
bodia, and Tonquin, where the Chinefe purchafe 
it, becaufc that which they extract from the Tfi- 
chu is not fufficieni for their confumpiion. 

The true vamifh, of which they didinguidi 
three different kinds in China, is ufed in two 
ways. The fird confids in rubbing the wood with 
a particular fort of oil ufed in China and as foon 
as it is dry, the vamifh is laid on. It is fo tranf- 
parent, that the veins of>the wood appear tinged 
through it, if it be Uid on but two or three times. 
.If it be repeatedly applied, it may be brought to 
dime like a looklng'glafs. 

The other way is more complicated. , A kind 
of padc-board is glued hy the help of roadie over 
the wood. On this fmooth and (b)id ground are 
Iprcad fcvcral layers of varnidi. It mud be neitlier 
too thick nor too liquid ; and in this jud medium 
the Ikill of the ariid principally confids. 

Whichever way the vamifh is laid on, it cfTeo 
tually.prefen.es the wood from decaying. The 
Vorms can fcarce penetrate it, neither has the 
damp ever the lead ^cdcfl: upon it; and with n 
-little care this varnidi leaves no fmell behind. 

• This vamifh is as plcafing to the eye as it is 
durable. It may be applied on gold and filver, 
and mixed with all forts of colours... Upon it are 
.painted figures, -landfcapcs, palace.':, hunting par- 
ties, and battles. In fhort, it would not be de- 
' , 1 . » . , ficient 
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BOOK ficieni in any rcfpea, if it were not generally 
^ fpoiled by the badnets of the Chinefe drawing. ' 
Notwithstahdimc this defe<fl, the making 
of this ware requires much pains and conftant at* 
tcntion. This varnifli muft be laid on nine or ten 
times at leaft, and cannot be fpread too thin. 
There muft be a fufficicnt time allowed between 
the application of each layer, that It may-befuf- 
fercd to dry. A longer t\mc ftdl muft be allowed 
between the application of 'the laft layer and the 
polifhing, painimg,' and gilding. A whole fum* 
mer is fcarce fufficicnt for all this proceft at Nan- 
king, from whence the court and the chief citie* 
of the empire are fupphed. It is carried on with 
greater expedition at Canton. As there is a great 
demand for this ware in Europe, and as the Euro- 
peans will <have it made according to their own 
plan, and wilUllow but a fhort time to complete 
It, It is ufually fimlbed in too great hafte. - The 
artift, not having time-togive the neceffiary de- 
gree of perfciftion to his work, is Satisfied if he 
can but make it pleafing to the eye.- The Chinefe 
manufadure of paper is not liable to tb® fame im- 
pcrfcdlions. . ' . ‘ ^ - i . 

Originally the Chinefe wrote with a fteel 
bodkin upon wooden tablets, which being faflr- 
cned together, made a volume. They afterwards 
traced their charadiers upon pieces of filk or linen, 
cut to any length or breadth, At laft, about fix- 
teen hundred years ago, they found 'out the ftcrct 
of making paper, - • . . 

The Chinefe paper is of two kinds. That 
which is ufed for writing and printing, is made 
of cotton rags, and of hemp, by a procefs nearly 
fimilar to that which is praftifed in the European 
maniifadturcs. It is equal, and in fome Tefpeefts, 
fuperior to our paper. It’s thinnefs and tranf- 
parency have fuggefted the idea of it’s being 
( . made 
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made of fiik. But the perfons who have propa- BOOK 
gated this opinion knew not that ‘ filk, thobgh it 
may be reduced into very minute" particles, will 
not mix with water, and can never acquire a con- 
fiftence by being laid upon frames. ^ ‘ 

In making the fccond kind of paper,-' the Chi- 
r.efe ufe the internal barks of the mulberry-tree, of 
the elm, the cotton tree, and more frequently 
of. the bamboo. Thefe fubftances, after they are 
become rotten 'by foaking in muddy water with 
Jime in'itjJare cut in pieces/ bleachdd in the dew 
orm the fun, triturated in mortars, and boiled in 
coppers to a /luid pafte. This'pafie being fpread 
upon frames that are made of fmall cane-fods 
pafled through the wire-drawing ironl produces 
ihofe fheets of paper that are ibmctimcs twelve 
feet long, and four feet broad, and which are 
generally ufed for hangings in the Chinefe hoiifes. 
Sometimes they are defigned for writing or print- 
ing: but they muft in that cafe be dipped in a fo- 
lution of alum ; and even after this procefs, one can 
only write or print upon one of the two fides. 

• Though this paper be apt to crack, to be in- 
jured by damps, and to be v/orm-eaten, it is be- 
come an article bf trade. Europe has borrowed 
from Afia the idea of furniHiing clofets and making 
icreens with it “ " ' 

. The figures upon this paper are graceful in 
their attitudes and in their drefs: but though we 
fee Vittris, Vtndn preTent Tome agrceab’je feature^ 
yet they are very mcorteftly drawn. ^ The eyes 
• m ai full face are frequently vreprefented as they 
fliould 'appear in a profile;’ and the hands are al- 
ways wretchedly 'done. Moreover, there are no 
ftiades m thefe drawings, and the obje< 5 ls appear 
as if they received light from all fides. ’ They 
have not even a fhade upon their ground, and arc, 
jn feme mtafure,^ tranfpaTcnt, Accordingly, it 
' t ' may 
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Kmay be Tatd that the jChinefe arc not in the Icafl 
in poffeflion of the art of painting : for there can 
be no painting where there are neither contours, 
nor half-tmts, nor (hades, nor reflcfled lights. 
Their works arc at bcft nothing more than flight* 
coloured prints. i 

We cannot draw any conclufion from the plates 
that were engraved at Paris for the Emperor of 
China. The drawings were made by rniilionarics 
who had learnt the art of dcftgn' in Europe, by 
v/hich means, they have in. general been found 
conformable to the ideas of effcdl which we ac- 
quire from a ftudied infpedfion of nature. Ne- 
verthclefs, in conformity without doubt to the 
cuftom of the empire, one of them has been found, 
in which the figures marked no lhade upon the 
ground, which made them appear as if they were 
in the air. 

The perfpc&ive we obferve in thefe drawings, 
may alfo be attributed to the knowledge acquired 
in Europe. 'Though it be not accurate nor well 
chofen, fmee all the afpedls are prefented as in a 
kite’s view, yet thefe prints are, in this refpcdl, 
very fupen’or to real Chinefe drawings. In the 
latter, wc may indeed diflinguifh fbme idea of 
diminution in pcrfpc^ivc, and of the lellentng of 
olyedls : but we difcern nothing that can induce 
us to fuppofir, that they ha\c any knowledge of 
psrfpcdlive geometrically demor^rated.. 
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lot ftudybg the naked figure, and from ihe'clr- BOOK. 
:umftanceof their not aiming at improvement, as 
oon as they find that they arc advanced as far as 
their predeceflbrs. > ' ^ ’ 

'Tats confined method of ftudying, may how- 
ever have produced one good effeft among them, 
with rerped to their porcelain. It may have con- 
tribuied’to preferve in thetr vafes the forms the 
mofiTimple, and ihofe which firft prefented them- 
felves. Thefe are, -In fai^V, the moft proper for 
this fpecics of feuipture. They are the beft 
adapted to the neceflity of bearing an intenfe fire 
withoufgeiting out of fitape. Their form, which 
is generally upright, or has none but very eafy 
infledtions, Teems more fit to bear the effeft of 
baking Our abundance of genius and the con- 
ftant defire of producing fomethmg new, induces 
ii5 to attempt all kinds of curved attitudes, -and 
'frequently to paint ^objedts in the air, which 
fucceed with difficulty •, and which, becoming ir- 
regular byuhe adllon of the fire, produce many 
defedls, and occafion the lofe of feveral pieces. 

To winch we may add, that the firft workmen 
who were employed in making figures for vafes 
in OUT manufaflures, were too much accuftomed 
to work in gold and filver, where every thing 
may be attempted, ft is to' be hoped, that 
time, experience, and the failure of- fuccefs in 
many trials, will reftore to this art the fimplicity 
*hr<fthji?roTTgs‘ro'rr. 

Since the cuftom of painting upon paper hag 
been adopted m France and England, the Chinefc 
paper is in lefs requeft. We may poflibly be as 
fuccefsful in our endeavours of producing rhubarb 
for ourfelves. , ^ 

The rhubarb is a root which has the property Chinafup- 
of purging gently, of ftrcngthcnmg the ftomach,pti«*' 
of facilitating digcftion, and of dcfttqying worms 
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B O O K in children. It is a tubcrofe root, rather fpongy, 
T. brown on the ontfide, yellow internallyand flreak- 
ed with rcddifh veins. It*s ta^e is bitter and 
ctherar- aflringcnt, it’s Tmell acrid and aromatic. Thai 
tides. which IS clofe, has a ftrong fmell, and tinges the 
faliva yellow, is preferred. {The pieces that arc 
rotten, too loofc In their texture, and have but 
little fmell, are thrown away. > 

1 Wc have not, as yet, any certain idea of the 
plant that yields this remedy: it has not been 
examined upon the fpot by any naturalift. The 
rhubarb of Mufeovy, the leaves of which arc iin* 
dulatcd, has been for fomo lime confrdcred as the 
true rhubarb : but it’s root, which is too com- 
pa6t, and !efs purgative, feems to decide the 
matter againfl it. Another fpecics, which is the 
Rheum PaJmatum of the botamfls, ,and Ibrrfe fteds 
of which Mr.* de JulHeu has- lately received 
through Ruflia, Oiould Teem to -be the plant in 
qucftion. U’s root has the fame texture, the 
fame diftinguilbing chara€lcrs, , the fame pro- 
perties as that which is u fed in ourfiiops.- It is 
oblong, tuberofe, and piifhes out feveral 'leaves, 
palmatcd, lias fiiarp pointed pods,;from the mid- 
dle of which there rife, ar the height of fix* feetr 
a ftalk of white flowers, rather fmall, each of 
which js compofed of a coloured calixivvith fixdi- 
vifionsof nine ftamina, andonepiflil, furmountedi 
wjthjthree ,flylcs, which becomes, , as it ripens, a 
triangular feed. . 

' Wc know not, the precife place from ‘whence 
this fpecics originally comes : but it is i well afeer-- 
tained, that the true rhubarb grows without cul- 
tivation,* between the tliirtieth and thirty ninth 
degrees of north latitude The provinccsof Chenfi 
and of Setfehuen, to the north-wefl of China, the* 
Lefs Buchana, aijd the kingdom of Tangut, fill up 
a great part of this immenie fpace. 


The 
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TifE root of the rhubarb is taken out of iheB O O K 
earth towards the end of winter, before the leaves . 
are unfolded It is cut into pieces, Which are 
placed upon long tables, and ftirred about fcveral 
times m a day, till the juice they contain is grown 
thick and concrete Without this precaution, 
the moft adive part of the root would be difli- 
pated, the confetiuences of which would be a di- 
minution of It’s weight, and of it’s viriu“s The 
roots are afterwards ftrung upon little firings to 
dry them, and are hung upin^thc open air, m a 
fhady place, or tied round the necks of the cattle, 
as Tome travellers affirm They arc afterwards 
folded up in cotton, and fcni to their rerpcflivc 
deftmations 

The Calmuck Tartars, and the inhabitants of 
Great Bucharia, are the perfons who carry the 
rhubarb to Oremburg, where the Ruflion govern- 
ment has It bought up The good roots are care- 
fully feparated From the bad ones Thofe thar 
are not worth preferring are burnt, and the reft 
are dried a fccond time The rhubarb that is not 
confumed in the interior part of the empire, is 
delivered to the Englifli merchants at a flipulated 
price, which never varies It is the bell of all the 
rhubarbs 

Next to this is the fort which the people of 
Great Bucharia carry mto Perfia, and which, after 
having traverfed part of Afia by land, arrives on 
the borders of the Mediterranean, where it is 
bought by the Venetians 
Before it is Ibid again, this rhubarb is tre?ted 
nearly with the fame care as that which has palled 
through the hands of the Ruflians 
The rhubarb which comes to us by thefe tvo 
channels, not being fufficicnt for our confump- 
tion, we have been obliged to employ that which 
our navigators bring us from China It is very 

inferior 
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3SO 

B o O K inferior to the other (brts j whether it be ^hat it 

, _^ ^^ has only been dried in an'oven, as it has been 
imagined from ii*s not being bored j or whether it 
may have acquired Ibttie particular tafte by being 
placed near other produftions^ or, in a word, 
whether a long voyage at Tea may not have altered 
it’s properties : 

■ TifR Europeans have been ^dcfirous of appro- 
priaiing to themfelves this falutary plant. The 
rhubarb tree which is fcen in the royal garden at 
Parts, has already ftirnilhed fome feeds and {hoots, 
which have fiicceeded in an open ground, infe- 
veral provinces of the kingdom. The fociety 
eftablifhed at London for the encouragement of 
arts and commerce, diftribiued, in 177P, medals 
to two Enghfh cultivators who had product^ 
ihubarb of a fuperior quality. Thefe firft estperi* 
ments muft liave been attended with favourable 
confcqucnccs. 

- Beside the articles already mentioned, the 
Europeans bring from China, ink, camphire,* bo* 
rax, canes, gum-lac j and formerly they purchafed 
gold there, • • ‘ ^ ‘ 

I.*i Europe a mark of gold is'worth -about four- 
teen marks and a half of filver. If there were a 
country in which it was worth twent)', our mer- 
chants would carry gold thither to exchange it 
for filvcr. They would bring us back that filver, 
to receive gold in exchange, which tltey would 
again carry abroad for the fame purpofe. This 
trade would be continued m this manner till the 
relative value of the two metals came to be much 
the fame in both countries. Jt was upon” this 
principle, that for a long lime filver was fent to 
China, to be Tjartcred for gold ; by which traffic a 
profit of forty-five per cent, was made. It was never 
earned on by the charter companies; becaufeihe 
profit they made upon it, -however confidcrableii 
i may 
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may appsar, >vas yet much mfcrior,to thatobtamed BOOK 
-upon their mcrchandife. Tlicir agents, who wcrc ^ ^ 
nor indulged in purfuing wliat trade they cliofe, v“^ 
flitended to thefe rpcculations for their own ad- 
vantage. They followed this brancli of commerce 
with fo much afiidulty, that in a fhorc time the 
returns were not fufficient to induce them to con- 
tinue it. Gold is of greater or Icfs value at Can- 
ton, according to the time of the year when it js 
purchafed; it’s value is lower from the beginning 
of February to the end of May, than through the 
reft of the year, when the harbour is full of foreign 
Ihips. Yet, in the moll favourable fcafon, no more 
than eighteen per cent, is to be made of It, which 
is not a fufficient inducement for any one to under- 
.take this traffic. .The only agents, who have-not 
been fufferets by the ceffaiion of this, trade, are 
ihofe of tlie French company, 4 \vhowcrc never al- 
-lowed to be concerned in it. The dirc<5lor5 re- 
.feryed that profit for thcmfelves. -Many.attempt- 
ed it ; but.Caftanier was the only one who c.irned 
pntheitradc-with abilitiesand fuccefs. .HeYcnt 
goods to Mexico; ihcfc were fold for piaflcrs, 
which were carried to, Acapulco, then to the Phi- 
Jippines, and from thence to China, where they 
were bartered for gold. .That able man, by this 
judicious circulation, had opened a track, which it 
js furprifing that no one has fmee purfued. 
f All the European nations, which fail beyond Account 
the Cape of Good Hope, go as far as China. , 5 The®^‘*’®^“* 
;Portugpefe-\vftre.thp. 6rA. wha landwi-therfL. 

.Chinelc gave them the town of Macao, .which was formed 
builc.upon a barren and rugged fpot, on the point 
of a little ifland at the-moiuhof the river Canton, 
and with it a territory of about three miles in cir- 
cumference. They obtained the freedom of the 
harbour, which is too narrow, but fafe and com- 
modious, upon the condition of paying to the cm- 
' • . .pire 
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K pire nil the duties to be levied on the Hiips tint 
Ihould come in ; and they purchafed the liberty 
of building fortifications, by engaging to pay a 
yearly tribute of 37,500 hvres *. As long as the 
court of Lifbon maintained the fovcreigniy of the 
Indian Teas, this place was a famous mart. It dc* 
dined in the fame proportion as the power of the 
Portuguefe, and gradually came to nothing. * 
There would fcarcc^be any remembrance left of 
ibis fpot, formerly celebrated, if, during one 1 
part of the year, it did not ferve as an afylum for 
the European factors, who, after the deparuire 
their fbips, are obliged toqiih Canton, .which they 
cannot re enter till their veflcls return. Never- 
thelefs, the feeble remains'of this once flounlhiag 
colony, dill enjoyed a kind of independence till 
the year 1774. ♦ '* ' ' ' ' , 

At that period, the murder of a Chinefe deter- 
mined the viceroy of the province to apply to his 
court for a 'magidratc to inflmdt and govern the 
baibarlans of Macao; thefe were the words of his 
petition. The court lent a Mandarin, who ’took 
poffclTton of the town in the ^nameof his mailer. 
He fcorned to live among foreigners, who areal- 
ways liolden in grc.it contempt, and fixed his reli* 
denceat the diftanceof a league from the town. 

'The Dutch m^t with worfe treatment about a ^ 
century ago. Thofc ' republicans, who, notwiih- 
flanding the fupcrioriiy they had gained in the 
Afiaiic ftas, had been excluded from China by 1 
the intrigues of the Portugucre, at'laft got accefs 
to the ports of that empire,’ NotTatisfied with 
the precarious fooling, tLoy had aca.uired tliere.. 
they attempted to creft a fort near Hoang-pou, 
under pretence of building a warehoufe. It is 
laid, ’that their defign was to make ihemfclves, 

* * 10:. 
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niafters of the navigation of the Tigris, and to E o o K 
give law both to the Chmefe and to foreigners, . ^ , j 
who were defirouS of trading to Cantoil Their 
views were difeovered too foon for their intereft.. 

They were all rtiaflacrcd} and it was a great while 
before any of their nation could venture to appear 
anew upon the coafts of China Th-y were feerl i 
there 'igain about the year 1750 The firft 
fhips that arrived there carrtc from Java They 
brought various corhmodttlcs of the ^rdwth of 
ndia in general, and of their owri colonies m 
5arttcular, and barieted them for ihofe of the 
lountry The commandeis of thefe vefTelsj 
vholly interit upon pleaftng the council of Bata- 
ta, from which they immediately received their 
irders, and expelled their {itomation, had no- 
hmg m view bUt to difpofcof the merchandife 
hey were intrufted with, without attending to the 
luality of that they received In return The 
Company food found, that m confctiucnce of this 
Proceeding they cOuld never fiipport^thcmfelves 
igainft their competitors This confideratJon de- 
:ermined them to fend Ihips dircilly from Europe 
ivuh rnoncy They touch at Batavta, where they 
rake in fuch commodities of the country as arc fit 
ibr China, and return dircCtly into oUr latitudes^ 
with much better ladinga than formerly, but not 
fo good as thofe of the Enghlh 
Of all the naiions that have cft^bhfhed an m- 
tefc«ur/c w«h China, ch* EagU(h haie matn- 
tamed it the moft coaftatitly Thej had a fac- 
tory m the ifland of Chufan, at the nme when 
affairs were chiefly tranfailcd at Emouy When 
thefe v'cre centered at danton, ihcir acliviiy was 
fiill the fame As their Company were required 
to export Woollen cloth**’^ they determined to 
keep agents conflantly at ibis place to difpofc of 
them This cufiom of the Enghih, joined to the 
VoL li A a great 
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BOO Iv^reat demand for tea in tlicir fettlements, made 
them, ai ihc beginning of the century, mallcra 
all the trpde carried on between China 
and Lurope The heavy duties, laid by the Par- 
liament on that foreign produ« 5 lion, at Jaft made 
other, nations, nnd France in particular, fenfib'c 
o[ il^c advantages of this commerce. 

.FltA^cc *fiad formed tn , 1660 a particular 
Company^ for ^hc trade of thefe latitudes. A 
rich merchant of Jloiien, named Fermancl, uas 
at the jiead of the tmdertahing .iwhich was be- 
gun \Mi,h an infulHaent capital, ar)d proved «n- 
luccefsfnh Xhe avcrfion, natgrally^-cntertamcd 
for a people who b9lic\cd that foreigners came 
tunongtihcm for no other-piirpo/c than to corrupt 
their ntor.ils, and to dcprixe them of their liberty, 
v^as confiderably incrcalcd >by the lofTcs that were 
fuftaincd. In vam, towards the jear 3685, did 
the Chinefe alter ilieir opinion, and confetiuently 
their behaviour Th^ French feldom frequent 
tjieir ports. ,Thc nev focicty formed in 1^581 
Mas not more adiivethan ,thB former:; Tnor did 
tjiey fuccced in this trade, till it came to be unitf 
ed with liiar of Jndia, and rofe m the fame pro- 


portion 

TiiF Dines and the Swedes b^gtm to frequent 
the ports of China nhont the fame time, and have 
aded upon the fame principles as the French Thi 
Fm^den Company would probablyi have adopted 
tliem hkevvile, hnd it uibfifted |ong enough 
Tue annual purdiales made by the Europeans 
in China, jf we tompme them by iliole of the 
yearj766, amount to 26,754,494 lures*, ih« 
lum, above four-fifths of uhich is laid out on 
ilic finglc'ertitlc of tea)^ was paid'in piafire^ 
or in goods cjtrfietj by twenty-tfirpe fitips - Sw?- 

- 5,1 „ { 

* »«4 ««s 8d< 
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4 cn i»95£,i68 li\jrw (j) in moncj, P_i> ^ 

4.17,500 i')mtin, lend, and other conjcnoduicc 
Denmark, 2,161,630 Iiyres (f) in money, and'"'-*~ 
231,000 {d} in iron, lead, and gim ilmt? Trance, 
4,000,000 (?) m money, and 400,000 (/) in 
dmpsry. Holland, 2,735, 40o(^)m moncj, and 
44,600 (/&) jn woollen go^s, behde 4,000,150 (/) 
jn tlie produce of her colonics Great IJniain, 
5)443.5^6 hvrcs{k) in money, 2,000,475 (/) ;n 
woollen cloths, and 3,S75»QOO 0«) m various arti- 
cles from different pares of india AH thefc films 
together amount 5026,754,494 hvres(r/) We 
do not include jn tliis palculiiion 10,000,090 (a) 
m fpecic, which die Tnghlh have carrjpd over 
and above what we have mentioned, hecujfethey 
were deflmed to pay off the debts that nanpn h(id 
contrafted, or^to Ijty )n ftock to trade gpo^ m 
the intervals fceLvyeen the \o.ypges 
ilr IS noteafy to forefep wjwt this tnde wdlConjec- 
Jiereaftcr be Though tlie Cbinefc jtre fo fond of 
money, they ffcm more jnclmcd to fliut dieirthefJSre 
,ppxts agatnft the Turopeun?, than to encourage »»« of Uie 
itlicm 10 extend their trade As jhe fpintof thcj^^'gin 
rT'irtars lias fubGded, and the conquerors Inv-cchuiL 
imbibed thejoaxinii pf the \ai\t)uifl>ed pauon, 
ithey have adopted titeir prejudices, pod i,n paru- 
.cufar their av'et/iqn and contempt of /bccigrjers 
fXh^ h^ve difcoyercd ibefe difpofitions, '^by the 
,h,uraiiiating hardflups tVy have ,\mpofcd upon 
uhem, sAer having treated’ them widu great re- 
-fpeft The tianfition is but (bort,from this pre- 
prious fuuation to p totpl expulfiop it may not 
,peifar off, and this vs the more Ukely, there ^s 


(‘OlSo.fiw.l (a) 178171,1^5 (f) 09 067! iSj Ad 

T'O 9,^25^ (0,i65dSnf 1 ,' 4d C/)J^fe«>I 
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BOOKanaftive nation which is, perhaps, fecrctly con 
y* inving to bring about this event. 

' Xhe Dutch are not Ignorant that all Europe i 

grown very fond of leveral Chmefe produdlion; 
They may readily fuppofe, that the impoflibtltr 
of procuring them from the firft hand would no 
hinder the confumptioir. If all Europeans wer 
excluded from China, the natives would expot 
their own commodities. As their fhipping is no 
fit for a long navigation, they would be under 
neceflity of tarrying them to Batavia, or Ma 
lacca ; and the nation to whom thefe colonies be 
long, would immediately get all this trade n 
it’s hands. It is dreadful even to fufpeft thc( 
republicans of any thing fo bafe, but it is wd 
known that they have been guilty of more odiou 
a^ts for intcrefts of Icfsconfequence, 

If the ports of China were oncefiiut, it Is pro 
bable they would be fo for ever. The obfimac; 
of that nation would never foffer them to retradi 
and there is no appearance that they would b 
compelled to it. What meafurcs could be takci 
againft a Hate at the dtftance of eight thoofam 
leagues ? No government can be lb abfurd as t 
imagine, that men, after the fatigtics of fo long 
voyage, would venture to attempt conquefts in 
country defended by fuch a number of people 
however deflitute of courage tilts nation, whic 
has never tried ii’sftrcngihagainft the European: 
may be fuppofed to be The only way in, whic 
we could difirc/s thefe people, would be by intci 
cepting their navigation, which is an i^e^t the; 
pay 'lur'ie attention to, as rt ncVriier aJk£ts I'nci 
iubfiftence nor their conveniences. 

Even this frtiilcGtrcvenge would be praflicab’ 
bjit for a Ihori time. The fhips emplo)cd ii 
this piratical ciuife would be driven from thof 
latitudes, one part 6f the year by the monfean: 

ac 
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find the other part by the ftormsthcy call typhons, BOOK 
which arc peculiar to the Teas of China. > ^ . 

Havino thvis exphined the manner m which 
the Europeans have hitherto carried on the Eaft 
Jndia trade, it will not be improper to examine 
three _queftidns, which naturally arife upon the 
fubjed, and have not yet been decided, i. Whe- 
vther jt be advifeable to continue that trade. 2, 
■Whether large fcttlements be neceflary to carry it 
on with fucccls ^ 3. Whether it ought to be left 
in the hands of cxclufivc companies. We fhall 
di/cnls thele points with impartiality, as we have 
no other concern tin the caufc but the imcicft of 
mankind.’' I . / ^ 

, Act, the. accounts wc have of things, are per- 
verted 'by Ignorance or evil intentions. The 
poluiciatijs guided only by lus views, the mer- 
■chant by Ms intereft. There is none but the 
philofbpher who knows when to doubt i who is 
ftlent, when his knowledge fails him j and who 
tells the truth, when once lie refolves to fpeak 
For indeed, what reward could be offered, 1 of 
.fufHcient importance to induce 'him io deceive 
mankind, and to forfeit his charafler. If we 
fiippofc It fortune’; he is" rich enough, if he have 
but a fufiiciency to fatisfyhis wants, ■■which arc 
! extremely limited Is it ambuton^ If he have 
I the liappinefs of being wife, he may excite the 
t envy of others; but there is nothing under the 
heavens that he can 9nfllbl^ covet. Is he to he 
tempted with dignities? lie knows they will not 
be offered to liim ; and if they ftiould be, he 
knows that he would not accept them without a 
certainty of doing good. Is he to be feduced by 
flattery? He is totally unacquainted with this art, 
and difdains the contempiible advantages of if. 

Can he be influenced by fear? He fears nothing ; 
not even death. .Ifljc be thrown into a dun- 
geon, 
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(5 o K geon, he is w^U aware thU is not the fiift iinft 
that tyrants, or fahatics, have plunged vjrldfc 
^inio Tifch a fituation, lirom vihfence (hfe hasheen 
taken out nicrfely to be dragged upon & fcatFalck 
It IS he who cIcapeS out of the hands of ddflih^ 
that knows not how to lay hold of hint, b^cinfe 
he has broken 5s the ftoic ihe^ handle 
by which the flrong fcf7es lipon the tVealc, and 
dilpofcs of them at pleafilrc" 

tviether WHorvcR confiders Europe sS forming bht 
^oiiiS* bod^, the mcftibers of which are United Ut 
continue ofie common tnierell,* 6r at Ifeaft in the fahtc 
jtstrade kihd df intcrcll, Will not hefitite fb {ji'driaunce, 
wtthindia jjgj, connexions with Afia l^e advaii- 

•tageous or riot The India tVhde'tildentiy en- 
larges the circle of oUr’cnjb^TtttntS U procures 
US \vho!erome md agreeable hqiTorS, CbiU^ertl 
ence§ of a more refilled nJturh, more Ipleildid 
furniture, forhencsl^ pleafureS, afid a mole tonl- 
fortable eSiftince SuclipovVerful incentives h*iVe 
had the fame influence upon Ihofti nations, who, 
from thcit fiiuiitidn, aXivilj, good fortilnS ih 
making difcovbries, add boldnefs In enibrpnrek, 
edn^ procure thefe enjoyments Tor themfelves it 
llieir vtry fource , as upon tliofc who are** UH&bte 
to acqUirfe them, unled> through thfe channel df 
the maritirne fiates, wliofe naxiglmon enabled 
them to difpelfe the fupeifltiiiies df iheir enjoy- 
ments over the whole continent The Europeans 
have been fo tdeer ih their purfuil after t!lc(c 
foreign luxuries, mat neither the higheft dutieS, 
the ftriXcft probibiiiohsf, nor the fercrefl penal- 
ties, haVebcen able^o refirkih it Every gov^ni- 
ment, after havihg in vain tried to fubdUe this 
inclihation, dhich only increafed By o^pOfitloh, 
has been forced dt laft to yield to it , iliotfeh 
general pr^udices, which kvere firengUicned by 
time and euftom, made them confider this corri- 
I pliance 
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fili^nce as HctrimemiVtO thc'ftabilit^.or {lie cora-B 6 ' 
fnori^ood. , , ' ‘ • ■''*1 . . ‘ 

' But ^’thc time .'was 'tot^e, if became 

.hecdnary'.tb remove nie're'ftraints. 'Cnn'.it be a 
, matter of doubt, whether it be ^en'eficiiil to' add 
, ihe enjoyments of ’foreign climates tf) ihofe of onr 
ptvh ? Univcrfaribciety exifts as well for the com- ■ 
.mon interelf 'of the whole, as by the mutual inte- 
relf- of all the individuals that compofe.'it. An 
increale of felicity muft, therefore, ‘reriilt;frpm a 
. genefaf intdrcourle.- . Commence is tlie exercife. 

..of tluit Valuable' liberty,' to which ^ nature has ih^ 
vited all men ; which is ihe'lbitrce of their hap-^ 

. ipinefs,” and indeed -of tiitir virUtei We ‘may, 
even venture* to allert,' that men are riever fo'trirljr 
.fenftble' of iheif freedom as'ihey afe'in a corhmer- 
cial intercdurfci nor Is 'any thing fd conducive 
' to i: corrime/cial 'law's; and pne.’^rticular 

j 'advantage derived from this circdmlfance Is, that. 

'as trade- produces’ liberty, to it contriblitcs to pre- 
serve if. ' -i' • 

' ■ We‘ mutt!b6 biif little acquainted w 1 th‘man,' if 
tv'e Imagine, that, in order to make Iifm - 'happy, 

, iie tnuft be debarred fro'rh enjoyments. We'lgrant, 

•that the being accuftorned to want the conveni- 
ences of life Tefiensihe fiim’df our misfortunes 5 
diut -by diminilhing ‘our pleafures in a greater p’ro- 
’portiotT than our pains^ we are'raiher'brought’ to 
-aftatt of infenfibilii'y than of happinefs. ' If nature 
'have given rnan nlieaft fulccptible of tender im- 
.-pr^fHonsj if his ‘imagination be for ever inyolnn- 
• ‘tarily ethployed in fearch' ofjdeal ‘and delufive 
‘objc6{s‘of’ happinefs; '-it .is’ fit that' bis reftlefs 
‘mind fhould have'oh'irtfiflite variety ’of enjoy- 
’ments to'purfue; 'But let reafon teach liirni'to be 
• 'fatislied with fuchihih^-as he cari e'njoy; and not 
'10 be anxious for thole ihat'are out of his icach 5 
. bhis is 'true^vifdom.-■' ’But to require’, that reafon 
1 '• fhould 
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POOR fhould make us voluntanly rejeft what tt is in cue 
Y power to add to our ptefent happmefs, is to con- 
tradift nature, apd to fubvert the firft principles 
of fociety; }t IS to transform iheunivcrfe into on? 
vaft mpnaftery, anc} to change men into fo many 
idle and melancholy anchprets Let us fuppofe 
this proicdt executed , apd, c-tllmg our eyes upor\ 
the globe, let us alL ourfcUcs, whclher we fhoulcj 
be better pleafed with it m tbc ftate wc fliould then 
fee ir, than aa it wns before ? 

Hov/ fhall we perfuade man to be content witl^ 
the few indulgences that moralifts think proper tp 
allow bim ^ How fhall we afccriain the limits of 
what is neceflary, which vanes according to his 
fttuaiion in life, his attainments, and his dcfires ? 
No fooner had Ins indpftry facilitated the means 
of procuring a fubfiftence, than the leilvirc h? 
giined by tW was employed ip extending the li- 
mns of Itfs faculties, and the circle of his fllea- 
fares Hence profe all his faftnious wants Tli? 
difeotery of anew fpecies of rcnfaiions excited ^ 
defire of preCerving thepi, and a propenfity to 
find out others The pcrfeftion of one art intro- 
duced the knowledge of feveral others Tlie fuc- 
cels of a yar, pccafiopeci by hunger or revenge, 
f^’ggefted the idea of conquefl Navjgj^iion put 
pen under a ncceffity of deftroymg one another, 
or of forming a general union Commercia! 
treaties beiv/ecn nations parted by the feas, and 
focial com padls between jnen difperfed upon the 
earth, bore nn exad refcmblance to each other 
Theie fcycral relations began by con|c(ls, nnd 
ended byr aflbciaiions. War and navigation have 
oc&ifioncd a ipumqi communication bsirveen 
different people and different colonies. Hence 
pien hecarpe conneded with each other by de- 
pendence or ^ntercourle The refufe of all nations, 
huxmg together during the ravages of war, are 
improved 
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improved and pohfhed by commerce, the trueBOOiC 

fpint of which IS, that all i)auons fhould confider ^ 

themfelves as one great fociety, whofe members 
have all an equal right to partake of the conve- 
niences of the rcfl: Commerce, in it’s objeifl and 
in the means employed to carry it on, fiippofes 
an mchmtion and a liberty between all nations to 
make every exchange that can contribute to their 
muiin! ratisfa(flion The inch laiion ard the liber- 
t} of procuring enjoyments are d eonl 3 tvvofprings 
of induftry, and the only two p.inciples of lociai 
jnrercoiirfe among men 

Those who cenfure the tndeof Europe with 
India, have only the following reafons to allege 
againft an univerlal and free iniercourfe , tint it 
IS attended with a confiderable lofs of men , that 
It checks the progrefs of our induftry , and that it 
Jefiens our flock of money Thefe objc€lions arc 
eadly obviated 

4s long as every man (hall be at liberty to 
phufe a profeflion, and to employ his abilities m 
any manner moft agreeable to mmrcir, we need 
not be folicitoiis about hisdeilin) As in a flate 
of freedom every thing has it’s proper value, no 
plan will expoic himreJfloany danger, without 
expedlmg aq equivalent Jn a well regulated 
focict), every individual is at liberty to do what 
]s moft conformable to his inclinanon and his m- 
terell, provided it be not inconfident with the 
properties and liberties of others A law, that 
O.wMVi ‘ts's.Tj v?» % WATi 

might endanger his life, would condemn a great 
part of mankind to ftarvt^ and would deprive fo- 
ciety of numberleft advantages. We need not 
prols the Line to carry on a dargerous trade, 
fince, even in Europe, wemaj find many occu- 
pations far more deflrvuSkwc to the human race 
ibm the navigation to India If inc penis at- 
tending 
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i 6 6 ^ leriding Tea rc^a^cfe dcffroy feme of onr meri, le^ 
give due cncouragerficrTt to the culiuni 
of our lands, and our fiopulatiofl will be lb nurcH 
jntr^&fed, that wc flwl! bi. b^tttr ihli tb f^re 
kherfd ftlf devoted vfflrfns vVho are fwallcn^ed 
the fea To this we tnaf -dd, that mofl of 
^h6ft whb^enJli m long vd> ages are loft through 
acfcidferit&l caufes, \Vhich might eafily be firfivertted 
"by nfiore wholefomc diet and a more r^niir life 
But if hien will add, to the \rces prdalent in 
kheir ovVn cirtnate, and to the ccJrrirpiitm bf theft 
own manners, thofe of thb countries where the^ 
lahd, fjbwtSit|>ofl5blethat they ftiould refill ihele 
united ■prihCiplcsof deftfudlion^ 

TVen fuppofmg that the India trade (hould coll 
jEiftopi aS many men as it is faid to do, arc wb 
tertam that this loft is nbi compenfated by thb 
labonrsto which that trade gives nfe, and which 
encourage and mcreafe our population > Would 
“not the men difperfed upon the fevcral IhtpScon- 
‘tmuMly ftiling m thefe latitudes, bccopy a placfe 
upon land v/mch is now left vacant for others? 
IF we confider attentn^ely the number of people 
contained m the fftiall terruones of maritime 
pottferS, Wefball be cbHvinccd, that it ts not the 
YiavigatiOn to Afia, nor even hivigation m general, 
thill 15 detrimental to the p6pu!aiion of Europe , 
■but. On the contrary, Tiavlgation alone rhay, p*r- 
liaps balahce all the Oatifts that tend to thede 
•ftruflion ahd decrcafe of mankind Let us now 
endeavour to femovc the fears oT thofe who appr^- 
"hend that the India tridc never lelTens the number 
of our rftaftufailortw ct home, and the profits 
'infitig from them 

AD^rrt•^INc It true, that it had put a flop tb 
feme of our labours, it h s given nfe to many 
more Jr has ntroduetd into our colonies th- 
culture of fugar, coTce, and indigo Many of 

our 
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t)\ir manufaflures arc Tupportcd by India frlk and b 6 6 li. 
oatton. if Saxony and other cocintries in Eu- _ 
rope m^ke very fine fchinff; if Valencia manufac-'^’'"''”*^' 
lures Pekins fnperiofio'thofe of Chiria • if Switzer- 
■' land imitares the muflins fand worked cdllicoes of 
Bengal ;'if Errgljind and France print linens with 
■'great degpncfe?; if fa manyftufffi formerly uir* 
known in our c'lmateSj'nowcmpIo)? our beilar- 
, tills] &re we no1 indebted fo India for all tliefe ad- 
vantages? I » ■ ' [ ‘ K i 

' ‘Let us proceed fdrthcr, and fiippofe that we 
are *fiotan3tBTcd lo Afia fcf any of our improve- 
mehts, ihe confuippijon we tnakcof it*s commb- 
idiries cannot itherefbre be dcfrimehbl to our itf- 
"duftry j*'for we pay' for thdm with the produce of 
our own manufadlnrcs cxpdned to America.'' I 
fell a hundred livrcs'Wortli of lihen to the'Sp'd- 
niardj'Ond fend “that mo'hcy'to'tbe Eaft Indies. 

, Another fends 'the fame quantity of the linen it- 
fclf. - \Vc both bring home tea, itifaft, we are 
both doing tire famfe thmg 5 we arc changing a 
hundred Iivrcs'wdrili'ofdmen into tea: the only 
difierence is, that the one docs it by two tranf- 
actions, and the other by a tfingic one. Suppofe 
’the Spaniard, inlVead of giving me money, had 
gnen me goods that were 'faleable m> India, I 
dhould not have hiridered our artificers by catry- 
‘ing them thither. i Is it-* not 'the very fame thing 
as if I had carried our own produce there? I (ail 
Trom Europe with the mercliandife and manufiic- 
ftfnes fiT}'' own coanrry ; / go fo ffre Sonfft Serf, 
and exchange thern for'piaftrtsj'I carry ;lhofe 
piaftres to Indta,' and -bring home things iha't are 
•cither 'uftfiil or agreeable. Hdl'e L been thb 
means bf fellraining the indiiftry of my country ? 
Farfro’mit, 1 have extended the confumption of 
it’s iproduce, and inuluphed the enjoyments 'df 
'rny countrjmen. The circumftance that mif- 

leads 
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BOOK leads the oppofers of tht Indn trade is, that the 
ptaRres arc brought over to Europe before they 
are cirritd to Afia But finally, whether the 
rnoney be or be not employed as the mtcrmediatc 
pledge of exchange* ! have either directly or indt 

reftly made an exchange with Afia, and biriered 
goods for goods, my manufadlory for their s, my 
produdlioits for their producflions 

ob^«3Led by fame difcontented men, 
that India has at all times fwallowed up all the 
ireafurcsof the unuerfe Ever fince chance has 
taught men the iilc of metals, Ay ihefc cenfiirers, 
tliey have never ceafcd to fearch for tliem Ava 
nee, ever rcfllefs, has hot forfaken thefc 'barren 
rocks where nature has wifely concealed tbofe 
infidtous trearures Since they were taken out of 
the bowels of the eartli, the) have conflantly been 
difEifed upon the futface of it, and nottvuh'’ 
(landing the ex reme opulence of the Romans, 
md of Tone other nation'', they havedifappeared 
from Europ'*, Africa, and fome parrs of Afia 
Jndia hath entirely abfbrbed them Riches ire 
all taking the fame coutfe, palTtng on continually 
fron weft to eaft, and never returning It is 
therefore for India, that ilie mines of Peru have 
bfcn opened , and for the Indians, that the Eii 
roptans have been guilty of fo many crimes m 
America While the Spaniards arc laviOung the 
lives pf their flaves m Mexico to obtain fiber 
out of the bowels of the earth, the Banians take 
ftill more pains to bury it again If ever the 
wealth ofPoto(i /hoiild be exhaufted, wc muft go 
in fearch lot \x otv ft\e coaft ^ Malabar where we 
have fent it When we have drained India of it’s 
pearls and fpices, wd fball, perhaps, by force of 
arms recover from them the Aims thofe luxuries 
liavc coft us Thus Ihall our cruelties nnd ca 
prices rcmoic the gold and filvcr into other 
2 climes, 
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climes, where avarice and fuperftition will again ® 
bury tliem under ground. ^ ^ 

These complaints are not altogether ground- ' 

Icfs. Ever . fmce the reft of the world have 
opened a communication with Indld, they have 
confta'itly exchanged gold and filver for arts and 
commodities. Nature has fiipplied the Indians’- 
with the few necefiaries they want ; their climate 
will not admit of our luxuries; and their religion 
gives them an abhorrence for fome things tliat we 
feed upon. As their cuHoms, manners, and go- 
vernment, have continued the fame, notwithftand- 
ing the revolutions that have overturned their 
country, we muft'not expeft they (hould ever al- 
ter. India ever was, and ever will be, what it 
now is As long as any trade is 'earned on there, 
money will be brought in, and goods fent our. 

But before we exclaim againft tlie ufe of this 
trade, we Ihnuld attend to it*s progrefs, and con* 
ilder what is the rcfult of it. 

First, it is certain our gold does not go to In- 
dia. It has gold of It’s own, befidcs a conflant 
fijpply from Monomotapa, which comes by the 
cafterncoaft of Africa, and by the Red Sea; From 
the Turks, which is brought by the way of Ara- 
"bia and Baflbra ; and from Perfia, which is con- 
veyed both by the ocean and the continent. This 
enormous mafs is never increafed by the gold vve 
procure from the Spanilh and Portugucrc colonics, 
dn a word, we ate fo far from carrying gold to Afia, 
that for a long while we have earned filver to Chi- 
na to barter it againft gold.' 

Even the filver which India gets from us is by 
no means fbconfiderable as may be imagined from 
the immenfe quantity of India gbods wc bring 
home. The annual falc of ihefe goods has of 
late years amounted to a hundred and fixty 

millions. 
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n o o Kmillioas (fi) SuppqGng they liaye coft bpx Jjalf 
V of what they fold for, ejgbty tnilhons (ji) miiil 
' hive been font td Indio to purchafe then], befidcs 
what mud have been fent o\dr for Phr fetllement^ 
WeXhali not fcruplcto affirm, that, for forne time 
pid, all Europe hos not earned ihither morp than 
• D^entyfour mdlions (r) a year Eight million? 
(d) ore fent from rrance, fix (r) from Holland, 
three (/) frota England, three (^) from Pen- 
marj>, two {b) from Sweden, iod two (0 /ron^ 
Portugal ‘ •- 1 

This calculation will not appear improbable, if 
t/c confider, that though jn genera! Inma be m no 
want either of our produce Qr^ofiour manufac- 
tures, yef It receives from ps, mjfon, lead, cop- 
per, woollens, ond other lefs prtjclc?, to the full 
pmounc of one fifth gf the commodities wc buy 
there 

This mode of pigment is augmented by the 
produce of the European fcitlcmeats m Afn 
Tlie mofl: confidcrablc are tbofe of the fpice 
jflands/or the Dutch, and of Bengil for tlie 
Englifh 

THn fcfrtunes made by xhe free traders and 
agents m India contribute alfo to JefTen ithe ex- 
portation of ogr fpccie. Tbofe indufinohs men 
depofit jheir flockin ihec^fTer? of their owmepua- 
jry, or of fome other nation, to he repnd them m 
Europe, whither ih-y all return fponer or ilater 
Therefore a partxjf the India trade is carried cn 
with money got m the coumiy , 

Particular events elfo put ug fomettmes to 
poficlfion of the ueafurcs of the Eaft; Jt is^n- 
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deniable, that by the ]revoIutions in the Decan and 3 O p K- 
Bengal, and by dilpofing of thefc empires at plea- . 
fure, tlie French and ihe Englifh haVe obtained 
‘ the wealth gccpmulated iq thefe opulent rcgioni> 
fpr fo many ages It is evident that ihofe luras, 
joined to others Jefs-confidcrable, which the Eu- 
ropeans have acquired by their fupsnor ikiU and 
bravery, muft have rc;?mcd a great deal of fpecie 
among them, which othervyjfe tvould hate gone 
info Af^a : 

Tha 7 rich p^rt of the world has even redpred 
to us forae of the treafqre wp had poured into it. 

The expcditjon of Kouh Khan intoindia istim-- 
verfally Known , but it is not equally fo, that he 
-wreftpd frorp the -cfFemmaie and cowardly people 
qf this founiry vpwiirds of 2,000 , cod, ooo in 
fpecie, >^or )n •\alq?ble efFeils The emperor’s 
palqce alan? coatamed meftimablc and innu- 
nterable ^fcafure? The prefence chamber was 
covered with plates cf gold, the cieling was fee 
wuh dipqtond? Twehe pillars of mafine gold, 
adorqed with peatli apd precious Honc'', lur- 
loundpd the thrape, ,tbe panopy of which was 
remarkably beautiful, and reprefented a pCbcock, 
wiip wipgs and tail extended to overfhadowibe 
iponftrch The diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and 
all tire tfparkling gems which compofoi this cu- 
rious piece of workmanflnp, perfeftj/ imitated 
the colpqrs qf jhjs beautilpl bird No doubt 
part of that wealth /s returred into India Much 

Quc/l of the M?&u], muf} ha^e been buried under 
grpuicj during the /ubPequent vars , but the-feve- 
fal btfinchcs qf commerce ■•muft certaml) have 
broujht /bm? to Europe, through fuch channels as 

*8, ,333 35 jl 6s w 
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BOOK are too well known to make it ncceflary to fpedfy 
them. ' 

• Admitting that none of theft riches ha^e 
reached ws, the opinion of thofe who condemn 
the trade of India, becaufe it is carried on with 
rpecie, will not be belter fupported, tyhich may 
be cafily proved. Gold and filver are not the 
produce of our foil but of America, and arc ftnt 
vs in exchange for tlie produilions of our own 
counir)». If Europe did not remit them to 
Afia, America would Toon be unable to Tetum 
any to Europe. The too great plenty of it on 
our continent would lb reduce it's value, that the 
nations who bnng it to us could no longer get it 
from their colonies. When once an ell of linen 
cloth, which is now worth twenty fols*, rifts to a 
piRolef, the Spaniards cannot buy it of us, to carry 
It to the country which produces filver. The 
working of their mines is cxpenfive. When this 
expcncc nwll*'havc increaftd to ten limes that 
fum, and the value of filver is ftill the fame, the 
bufinefs of working in the mines will be more 
coftly than profitable to the owners, who will con- 
fequemly give it up. No more gold and filver 
will come from the new world to the old; and 
rhe. Americans will be obliged to n^Iedl their 
ncheft mines, as they have gradually forfaken the 
lefs valuable ones This event would have taken 
place before, if they had not found a way of 
difpcfmg of about 3,000,000,000 1 m Afia, by 
the Cape of Good Hope, or by the Philippine 
lilands. Tncrcfbrc this circulation of money into 
India, which fo many prejudiced perfons have 
hitherto confidered as a ruinous exportation, has 
been bencficiil both to Spatn, by fupporimg the 
only tnanurailure file ha h. and io other nations. 
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\tho without it cbuld never bavt difpofed of tlleirB'O o K 
produce, or of the fruits of their induflry. Having . 
thus juftified the India trade, vvc Oiali nexr pro-^ 
ceed to inquire, whether it Has been conduced on 
the principles of Ibund policy. 

..All the nations in Europe, who have failed "VvhethCT 
round, the Cape of Good Hope, have aimed 
founding great empires in Alia • The PortUguefe, that the 
who led the way to thofc wealthy regions, firft 
us the^examples of a boundlels ambition. Not con- hare Urge 
tent with having made thcmfelves « mailers bf theeiubiiih- 
jflands in. which the chotceft produdlions were 
be found, and ereifled fortrefles wherever they were brder’to 
necelTary to fecure to themlelves the navigation of , 
the Eaft, they afpired allb to the authority * 

giving Jaws to Malabar,-- which, being divided' 
into fcvcral petty fovereigntics, iha^were jealous 
of, or at enmity with each other, was forced to 
fubmit to the yoke. ' - . ’ . * 

*The Spaniards did.,not at fitft fbeW more tno- 
deration; even before-,they had compjeied the 
conqueftof the Philippine iflands, which were' to 
be the center of their power, they drove to extend' 
their dominion further. jJf they liavc not fince 
fubdued the reft of that immenfc Archipelago, or 
filled^ all the adjacent countries with their enor- 
mities, we mud look for the caufc of their tran-' 
quilliiy in the treafurcs of America, which have i 
confined their purfuits, though they did not 'fa-‘ 
tisfy their-defires. 

mod confiderable polls on 'the continent, and 
drove them out of thei fpicc iflands.' They have' 
preferved tliofe poUeflions, and Ibme later facqui-' 
fttions, only by edabhfhmg a form of govern- 
ment, lefs opprefiivc than that of the nauons on 
wliofc ruins they uere rifing 
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K Thd flownefs and irrcfolution of the French in 
their proceedings, prevented them for a confider-- 
able time from forming or executing any, great, 
projects. . As Toon as they, found thcmfelvcs fuf-. 
ficiently powerful, they availed themfelves of the 
fiibverfion of the power of the Moguls to ufurp the 
dominion of Coromandel. They obtained by con- 
queft, or by artful negociatlons, a more extenfive 
territory than any European power had ever pof- 
feffed in Indoftan. . ... 

'The Engljth,, more prudent, did not attempt 
to aggrandize ‘themfelves, till they had deprived, 
the French of their acquifiiions, and till no rival- 
nation could adt Qgainft them. The .certainty of. 
having none but the natives of the country to 
contend with, determined thern to ^ attack Ben- 
gal This was the province of all India which - 
afforded moft <Mmmodities fit for the markets of 
Afja and Europe, and was likely to confume 
moftof their manufadturcS : it wasalfo that, which 
their fleet could, raoft cfledtually protedl,' as it 
hath the advantage of a great river. They have 
fucccedcd in their plan of conqueft, and flatter, 
ihcmrclvcs tlicy fhall long enjoy the fruits of> their 
vidtory.* . , / j 

. Theih fuccefles, and ihofc of the French, have, 
aflonifbed all nations. . Jt is eafy to conceive hoiy. 
folitary' .and dcfcncclcfs iflands, that have no con-, 
ncdlion .with thcir.ncighboiir'!, may have been fub- 
dued. But it is very aftonifhing, that five or- fix, 
hundred Europeans fbould at this-time have beaten . 
innumerable armies of Gentiles and Mohamme- 
dans, mod of them IKtUcd in the art of war. Thefc 
extraordinary fccncs, however, ought not to ap- 
pear furprifing to any one who conSders what has 
happened before. , 

Thp Portuguefe had no fooncr appeared in the 
Haft, than with e few fl,ips and a few foldiers they 
fubvened 
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fuWerted whole kingdoms The eftablilkment BOOK 
of Tome fadorjes, and the Building of a fmall , ^ 

number of forts, was fufHcicnt to enable them to 
crulh the powers of India. When the Indians 
were no longer opprefTed by the firft contiuerors, 
they were fo by thofe who expelled and fucceeded 
them. The of ihefe delightful regions was 

no longer fihe.Iiilcory of the natives, but that of 
their tyrants 

But what fingular men mufl: thefe have been, 
who never could gather any improvement froni 
c'cpcricnce and adverfity ; who furrendered them- 
felves to ihcircommon enemy without malving any 
refiftance, and wbo never acquired /kill enough 
from thciT conimual defeats to rcpulfc a few ad- 
veniurels, caft, as it were, from the fca upon their 
coafls' It IS a macier of doubt whether thefe men, 
fthernatcly deceived and fubdued by thofe who at- 
tacked them, Were not of a di^erent fpccies^ To 
refolve this problem, we need only trace the caufes 
of this weaknefs in the Indians; and ourfirft in- 
quiry fhall turn upon that lyftem of defpoufm with 
which they are opprclTed, * 

There IS no nntion, which, as It becomes civi- 


lized, docs not lofe fomethmg of it’s virtue, cou-' 
rage, and independence; and il is evident that the 
inhabitants of the fbuth of ACa, having been firft 
collected into focietics, muft have been the carlicft 
expofed to defpotifm Such has been the progrefs 
of a!) adbciaiions from the beginning of the world. 
Another truth, equally evident Iront biftory, is, 
that all arbitrary power haflens ifs own de/Irudi- 
on \ and that revolutions will rcftorc hfcert}, fooner 
or later, as they arc more or left rapid Indoftsn 
is perhaps the only country, in which the infub*- 
tants, after having once loft iheirrights, harene-^ 
>cr been ab’e to recover them 'Tv^'*ts cavxfrc- 
E b a ea-n-I^ 
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quenlly been deftroyed; but tyrnnny has always 
liipporlrd ilfclf. ' _ , ^ 

CtvjL flarcry has been added in India to poli' 

tical flavery. The Indian is not mailer of his 
own life-, lie knows of no law that will proicilii 
frrjm the caprice of the tyrant, or the fury of his 
delegates. He is not maflcr of his own iinder- 
Ihnding? he is debarred from all Hudlcs that are 
beneficial to mankind, and only .allowed fuch as 
tend 'to ertflavc* him. He is not mailer ,of bis 
own field •, the lands and their produce belong to 
the fotercign, and the labourer may be faiisfied if 
be can earn enough to fubfift hlmlclf and family. 
He is not mailer ol his own indtillry ; every artilr, 
who has had the misfortimc to betray Tome abili- 
ties, is in danger of being doomed to ferve the 
monarch, liis deputies, or feme rich man, who 
Ins purclnfed a right to employ him at pleafure. 
He IS no: mailer ol his own tveahh ; he buries his 
gold under ground, to fecure it ‘from the rapaci- 
ous hand of power,; and leaves it there at > his 
death, abhirdly imagining it will be of fervlce to 
him in the next world.' No doubt this abfolute 
3ml tyrannical authority, with which the Indian 
is continually 'opprefled, mull fubdue his fpirir,' 
and -render, him incapable of ihofe elToris that 
courage rcquiies. .. v , - 

. The chmaie of Indollan is another impediment 
to any generous exertions. Tlic indolence it in* 
ipircs is an invincible obftacle to great revolu- 
tions and vigorous oppofitions, fo common in the. 
northern regions. The' body and the mind, 
equally, enervated, have only the virtues and vjees 
of flavery. In the fecoiid, or at fanheft in the 
third, generation, Tartars, -Turks, Perfians, and 
even Europeans, contrad the fipthful difpofition 
of the Indians. ^Thc/e influences of the climate 
might certainly be fubdued by religious or moral 

infti- 
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inflitutions;' but the fuj^erdidons of the country B O O K 
will not admit of fiicli e^talred views •' They never 
promife futuffe rewards to the generous patriot who 
fails in his counefyV caifTe’ -While'they advife, 
and fometimes command fuicide, by reprefenling 
in a drong light the alluring profpcd’of future 
liappmefs, they at the fa'me'timc Unduly forbid the 
'elTtifion of blood. ' ' ' ‘ 

' This circumdance is a-necefiary conrsquence 
of the doidrine of tranfmigration, whioli fnud in- 
rplre it’s followers with condant and univcrlal- be- 
nevolence, They are in.continudl fear'of injuring 
their neighbour, that is, all tnen > and all animals. 

How can a man reconcile himfelf to 'the idea of 
being a foldier, when* he can fay, Perhaps the 
elephant or the horfe I am going to dedroy may 
contain the foul of my father — pcrliaps the ene- 
my I fhall kill has formerly been the chief of my 
faintly ? Thus, in India, religion tends to keep 
lip the fpiric of cowardice • which refults front 
derpotifm 'and the nature of the climate the 
manners of the people contribute dill more to in- 
creafe it. ' < 

In every country, love is the ruling palHon’; but 
it is not equally drong in every climate. While 
northern nations arc moderate in their defires, the 
fouthern ones indulge in them with a degree of 
ardour fiipcrior to every reflraint. The policy of 
princes has fometimes turned this paflion to the 
advantage of fociety i-biit the legiflatorsof India 
^2/ kasvL yhfijrpil'} 

fatal influence of their ardent climate. IThc Mo- 
guls, tlic lad conquerors of thofc regions,' liate 
proceeded dill further. Love is with them'’ a 
fhameful and deftruflive excefii, confecrated'by 
religion, bythelaus, and by government. The 
' military condiidl of the natrons of Indodan, whe- 
ther Pagans or Mohammedans, is confiftcnt with 
I their 
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their dilfblute manners. We fhall mention fofne 
particulars taken from the writings of an Englilh 
oJRccr remaikable for his military exploits in thofe 
parts 1 . ‘ 

The foldiers make up the fmallcft part of the 
Indian camp's. Every trooper is attended by his 
wife, his children, and two fervants ; one to look 
after his horfe, the other to forage. The 
rrairi of the officers and generals is proportionable 
to their vaniiyt their fortune, and their rank, 
The fbvercigq himfelf, more intent upon making 
a parade of his magnificence than upon the nccel- 
fities of war, when ne takes theiield, carries along 
with him his fer^gho, his elepharrts, his court, 
snd almofi: all the inhabitants of his capital. To 
provide for the, wants, the fancies, and the luxury 
pf this ftrangc multitude, p kind of town mufl of 
pourfe be formed in the midft of the’ army, full 
of maga2ines and imnecelTary articles. The mo- 
tions of a body ,Co unwieldy and fo ilharranged 
fanqot but be very flow. There is great con- 
fufiop in their marches, and in all their operations. 
However abfiemious the Indians, and even the 
Moguls may be, they often experience a want of 
.provifionsj and famine is ufually attended .with 
contagious diflempers, and occafionsta dreadful 
mortality. , ,, * , i 

These diftempers, however, fcldomdeftroy any 
hut recruits. Though,' ip general, the inhabitants 
of Indofian aficit a flrong pafllon for military glo- 
ry, yet they engage in war as feldom as they can. 
Thofe, who have been fo fuccefeful in battle as to 
pbtain fome marks of diftinftion, are excUfed from 
lerving for fomc timej and there are few tliat do 
not avail themfelvcsoF tliis privilege.! Tlie retreat 
pf thefe veterans reduces the army to a contempt!, 
hie body of foldiers, levied in hafte in the feveral 
' I 'i ' , provinces 
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’provinces of the empire, and who are utterly un»B o o K 
•acquainted with difcipHnc. ’ > Z- m_ j 

The nature of the provifions ’on which ihefc 
troops fubfid, and their manner of living, is cn- 
"tirely confident with this improper mode of raifing 
them. At night they cat a prodigious quantity 
of rice ; and after this Vneal they take ftrong opi- 
ates, which throw them into a deep fleep, ' Not- 
withllanding this pernicious cudom, no guards arc 
placed about their camp to prevent a furprhc ; nor 
IS it poffiblc to make a foldier rife early, even to 
'execute any enierprife that may^require the great- 
efl: dlfpaich. • ' ’ ’ * 

The military operations are regulated by birds 
of prey,' of which there are always a great num- 
ber in the army. If they be found heavy or' lan- 
■guid, it is an' unfavourable omen, and prevents 
the army from giving battle j if they be fierce and 
violent, the troops march out to adtion, whatever 
reafons there may be for avoiding or deferring ir. 

This fuperdition, as well as the obfcrt'ance of 
lucky and unlucky days, determines the fate of 
the i^ft-concerted defigns. • - ^ 

'No order is'obfervcd in marching. ’Every'fol- 
dier goes on ns he choofes, and only follows the 
'corps to which he belongs. ’ He is frequently feen 
carrying his provjfions upon his head, with the 
''vclTels for drefling them i while Ins arms arc car- 
ried by his wife, who is commonly followed by 
feveral children. If a foot*foldicr has any relati- 
ons,' or bufinefs to uanfadl in the enemy’s army, 
he js.under no apprehenfion in'^going to it'; and 
returns to join his colours ivitlioui meeiiug wUh the 
lead oppofitlon. ‘ 

' The adlton is not’’ better condudled than the 
preparations for it. The cavalry, in which con- 
fids the whole drength of an Indian army (for the 
' infantry arc holdcn m general contempt), are ufe- 

ful 
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ROOK fill cnougii in charging with ihc fword and fp^ar. 

^ but can never (land the fire of cannon and miif- 

They arc afraid of lofn.g tliclr horfc, 
wiiich arcmoftly /Arabian, Pcrfian, or Tartar, and 
in uhicli ilicir wl.olc fortune confjns. The troops 
that cotnpofc this cavalry arc in great cHccm, and 
\\fll paid: they arc fo fond of their luulcs, that 
fomctimcs liicy will go into rnourning upon lofing 
them. 

The Indians dread the enemy’s artillery, as 
much as they confide in their ouii; though they 
neither know how to tranfport it, nor how to make 
life of it. Their great guns, which arc called by 
pompous names, arc generally of a very extraor- 
dinary flic, and rather prevent than afiift the gain- 
ing ot a vjflory. 

Those who are ambitious of being diftingnifii- 
ccl intoxicate ihemfelvcs vviih opium, to which they 
aferibe the property of warming tjiC' blood, and 
of animating them to the performance of heroic 
actions. In tliis temporary liatc of intoxication, 
they bear a greater tcfcmbhnce, in their drefs 
and impotent rage, to women aiiuaicd by a fplric 
_oF enthufiafm, than to, men of courage and refo- 
lution. , I 

Tug prince who commands ihefc dcfpicablc 
troops is always mounted on an elephant richly ca- 
panfoned, where he isat once the general and the 
Aandard of the whole army, whbfe eyes are fixed 
upon him. If he fhould fly, or be flam, the vyhole 
machine is deflrojed ; the feveral corps difperfe, 
pr go over to the enemy. 

This dcfcriptionf which we might haveenfarged 
upon without exaggeration, renders probable the 
account given of our fuccefles in Indoftan. Many 
Europeans, judging of what might be effcdled in 
the inland parts by what has been done on the 
coafls, imagine we might fafely undertake the 

conquefi 
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conqiieft of the whole country This extreme BOOK 
confidence anfes from the foUowirg cjrcumfiance * , . 

th'tt m places where the enemy could not harrafs 
their troops m the rear, nor intercept thetr fuc- 
cours, they have oiercome timorous vveivers and 
merchiints, imdifciphned and cowirdly armies, 
weak princes jealous of each other, and perpe- 
tually at war with their neighbours or their own 
futyc<5ts They do not confider, that, if they 
vvnnted to penetrate into the interior parts, they 
would all penfh before ihej had proceeded half 
way up the country The excefljve heat of 
the climate, continual fatigue, numberlefs dif- 
eafes, want of provifion, and a lanety of other 
caufes would foon confidcrably diminilh their 
numbers even though they had nothing to ap 
preliend from thofe troops that miglit molcll 
them 

Wfi will fiippofe, however, that ten thoufand 
European foldiers had aifiualiy over-run and r*!- 
vaged India from one end to the other, what 
would be the confequence^ Would tbefe forces 
be fufficient to fecure the conqueft, to keep every 
nation, every province, every diflnCt in order? 

And if this number be not fufficient, let it be cal- 
culated what number of troops would benecefiary 
for the purpofe 

But let us admit that the conquerors had firmly 
efiabUthed their government m Indu, they would 
ftill reap very little' advantage from this circum- 
fiance The revenues of Indoftan would be ipent 
in Indofian iifcif The European power, that had 
purfued this project of ufurpariun, would have 
e-^petienced nothing but a confiderable decreafe in 
Vi’s population, and the dvfgracc of having follow- 
ed avilionary fyfiem 

I'nis, indeed, is now an ulelef- queflion, fince 
the European? themftlves have made their fucr 

cefs 
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BOOK ccis in indoflan more difficult than ever. Ej 
. . engaging the natives to take a part'in their mu- 
tual difienlions, they have taught ilicm the art 
of war, and trained them toarmsanddifciphne. 
This error in politics has opened the eyes of the 
fovcrcigns of thofc conntricb, whofc ambition has 
been excited to cftabliflj regular troops.^ Their 
cavalry marches m better order; and their infan- 
try which was always confidered in fo clcfpicablc 
a light, has now acquired the fjrmnefs of our^ 
’battalions. A numerous and well-managed artil- 
lery defends, ilieir camps, and protefls their at- 
tacks. The armies, coinpofed of better troops, 
•and better paid, liavc been able to keep the field 
longer. 

This change, which might have been forefeen, 
had the Europeans not been blinded by temporary 
intereft, may in time become fo confiderable, as 
to raife unfurmountable obftaclcs-to the delire 
they have of extending their conquers in Indoftan, 
'and pbfllbly they may lofe thole they have already 
made. Whether this will be a misfortune or an 
advantage, is what we fhall next take iqio confi^r 
deration. ' *• • 

When the Europeans firft 'began to trade in 
that wealthy region, they found u divided into a 
great many fmall Hales, Tome of which were go- 
verned by princes of their own nation,' and fbine 
by Patan kings. ’ Their mutual haired was the 
occafion of continual' conteHs. ‘Befide the wars 
that wire carried on between province and pro- 
vince, 'ihere was a perpetual one between every fo- 
verergn and his fuhjc«Hs. It was fomented by the 
tax-gatherers, who, to ingratiate ‘ themfelves at 
court, always levied heavier taxes than’ had been 
laid on the people. Thefe barbarians aggravated 
this heavy burden by the oppreflions they made 
the inhabitants fulFer. -Their extortions ‘were 

on]y 
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only another method'!of feciiring to' themfekesB o O K 
the ports they enjoyed, in a country where he was , -y* ' 

always in the right who had the moft to give. “ 

. From this anarchy, and thefc violent proceed- 
ings, it was imagined, that, to fettle a fafe and 
permanent commerce, iit W'as necertary to fupporc 
it by the force of arms; and the European faclo^ 
ries were accordingly fortified. In procefs of 
rime, jealowfy,' which divides the European na- 
tions m India, as it docs everywhere clfe, expbfed 
them to more confiderabicexpcncesj Each of thefc 
foreign nations thought dt ncccflary to augment 
their forces, left they ftiould be overpowered by 
their rivals. ' ^ 

The dominion of ' the Europeans, however, 
extended no further than their own fonrertes. 

Goods were brought thither from the inland parts 
with little difficulty, or- with fuch as was eafily 
‘overcome. Even after the conqiiefts of Kouh- 
Kandiad plunged the north of lodoftan into con- 
fufjon, the coaft of Coromandel enjoyed it*s for- 
mer tranquillity. Bur the death of Nizam-al- 
Muluc, Subah of the ^ Decan, kindled a flame 
which is not yet cxtinguifhcd.i 
The difpofal of thofe immenfe fpoils naturally 
belonged to the court of Dchh,.bvii the weaknefs 
pf that court emboldened the children of Nizam 
to difpute their father’s treafure^ To fupplant 
each Ollier, they had rccourfe altcrnaielj^ to arms, 
to treachery, topoifiin, and toaflallinations. Moft 
dr t’ne adventurers they engaged m .fncir ariimo- 
fitics and crimes penfhed ^ during thefe horrid 
iranfadtions The Marattas alone, a naJon who 
alternately fided with both parties, and often had 
troops in each, feemed as if they would avail 
ihemfelves of this anarchy, and invade the Ibve- 
rcignty of theDccan. The Europeans have pre- 
tended it was greatly their inrereft to oppofe dits 
2 deep 
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deep but fccret defign, and they allege the fol- 
lowing rcafons m their defence. 

The Marattas, fiy they, are ihie\cs, both from 
education and from their political principles 
They have no regard to the law of nations, no 
notion of natural or civil right, and fpread defo- 
lation wherever they go The mofl: populous dif- 
tnds are abandoned at the very report of their 
approach In the countries they have fubdued, 
nothing 16 to be fecn but confufion, and all the 
manufaftures arc deftroyed 

The Europeans, who were moft powerful on 
the coaft of Coromandel, thought luch neigh- 
bours would utterly defiroy their trade, and they 
could never venture to fend money by their agents 
to buy goods in the inland countries, as they would 
certainly be plundcicd by thefe banditti The 
defire of preventing this evil, which mull rum 
their fortunes, and deprive them of ihe benefit of 
their fcttlemenis, fuggefted to their agents the 
idea of a new fyftcm 

It was afleried, that, in the prefent filuation of 
Indoftan, it was mipoflible to keep up ufeful con- 
nedlions without a military eflablifiimcnt . that, 
at fo great a diftance from the moiher-country, 
the expence could not poflibly be defrayed out of 
the mere profits of trade, were they ever fo great ; 
that therefore it was abfolutely ncceffary to procure 
fufficieni pofiefiions loanfvver thefe great expcnces: 
and conlequcntly, that the poflclhons muft be 
confiderablc 

This argument, probably fuggefled to conceal 
infaiiable avarice, or boundlels ambition, and 
which the paltion for conqueft may have occa- 
fioned to be confidered as a very (Ircng one, may 
perhaps be a mere illufion. A viriety of natural, 
moral, and political reafons may be urged in op- 
pofition to it. \Vc fhall only infift upon one, 
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•which IS founded upon a fait From ihePortii-B o O K 
guefe, who firft attempted to aggrandize them- . ^ 
lelves m India, to the Engitfh, who clofe the fatal 
lift of ufprpers notone acquilition, however im- 
portant or trifling, except Bengal and the Spicc 
jflands, hath ever paid the cxpence of taking and 
fupportmg It The more cxtenfive the pofieP 
fions have been, the greater has been the cx- 
pcnce of maintaining them to the ambitious 
power ^ihai had, by whatever means, acquired 
them 


This is what will always happen Every na- 
tion that has obtained a large territory will be 
defirous of prelervmg it It vill think there is 
no fafety but in fortified places, and will con- 
flantly multiply them. This warhke app“arancc 
will deter the hulbandman and the artift, who will 
not expeil to enjoy tranquillity T he neiglibour- 
ing princes will grow jeilous, and will jnftly be 
afraid of falling & prey to a trading nation now 
become a conquering one In confcquencc of 
this, they will be devifmg means to rum an op- 
prcllbr, whom they had admitted n to their har- 
bours, with no other View than to increafe tfleir 
own treafures and power If they find ihem- 
fclves under a nccclhty of entering into a treaty, 
they will, at the inftant pf figmng, fccrctly\own 
the deftrudlion of thiir new ally Falfehood will 
be the bafis of all their agreements , and the 
longer they have been forced to diflemble, ilie 
more time they will have had to prepare the cneana 
deftined to deftroy iheir enemy 

The juft appfchcnfion of ihefe^ perfidies will 
oblige the ufurp^rs to be always upon their guard. 
If they are to be defended by Europeans, what a 
confunipdon of men for the mother country f 
what an expence to raifethera, to tranfport them 
into ihefe countries, to maintain and recruit them t 

If, 
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BOO Klf, from a principle of ceconomy, they content 
T' ihemfelves with the Indian troops, what can be 
expedcd from a conftifed and unprincipled multi*' 
tudc, Mhofe expeditions always degenerate into 
robbery, and conftantly end in a fhamerul and 
precipitate flight? Their principle?,* whether na- 
tural or moral, are fo weakened, that even the de-* 
fence of their gods and their own honfeholds could ’ 
never infpire the boldeft among them with any 
thing beyond a fudden and tranfient exertion of 
intrepidity. It is not probable that foreign in- 
terefts, ruinous to their country, fiiould ever ani- 
mate men whofe minds are funk in indolence and 
corruption : is it not more probable that they will 
be ever ready to betray a caufe they abhor, and 
in which they find no immediate and^afltng ad- 
vantage ? ' j 1 

To theCe tnconvcniences wtll be added a fpirit 
of extortion and plunder, which cien in the times 
of peace v/ill nearly relemble the devaflations of 
var. The agents, intrullcd with^thofe remote 
concerns, 'will be delirous of making rapid for- 
tunes The flow and regular profits of trade they 
will not attend to, ‘but will endeavour to promote 
fpeedy revolutions' m order to acquire great 
wealth. They will have occafioncd innumerable 
evils before they can be controulcd by authority 
at the diftance of fix thoufand leagues. This au- 
thority will hate no force againll millions; or the 
perfons inrrufted with It^ will arriie too late to 
prevent the fall of an edifice fupporied on fo weaki 
a foundation ' ' ^ 

' This reful; makes it needlefs to inquire into 
the nature of the political engagements the Eti* 
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will forego the rage of coaqueft,' and the flattering B o o.KC 
hopes of Holding the balance of Afia. ; < . _p 

:;T»e court ot Dchli will finally fmk under the 
weight.of inteftine divifions.jOr fortune will faife- 
up a prince capable of reftorlng . ir,' . The, govern- 
ment will remain feudal, .or. once more become • 
defpotic. . The empire will be divided inromany^ 
independent flates,. or\\viH be fobjcifl only to one* 
mafter. Either the Marattas or the Moguls ‘willr 
become a niling power} but the Europeans fliould, 
not ,be concerned in. tlicfe revolutions j whatever . 
be the fate of Indoftan, the Indians will ftiil con- • 
tinue'their rhanufaifurcs, our merchants will pur- 
chafe them, and fell them again to us. i 
Tt would be necdlcfs to allege, that the fpiric: 
which has 'always .prevailed, in ihofc countries has 
forced us to depart from their common rulw of 
trade j that we are in arms upon the coafts } that 
this ..pofition unavoidably,, obliges us to interfere- 
with the affairs of our n^hbours;- and that, if; 
we’ avoid all* imcrcourfc with, them, fuch a re-' 
fcrvc'wiU certainly .prove extremely-, dctrimcniah 
to.our intcrefts. ) Tliclc fears. will appwr ground- , 
lefstoleofiblc men, who know that a war in thofi:. 
diftant 'regions muft bs ftill roorc.fatahito the Eu- ^ 
io‘peans,than%t6 the, .natives; .and ihat the confe-: 
qnenccj.wili, be, that we mull either fubdue the i 
whole, which is fcarcely - poflible,- or be for, ever * 
expelled frorfi, a, country whcrc il is our, advantage 
iprhaintain our cohneftions. 

..The love of order and tranquillity would .even; 
make it'defirable’to extend thefe pacific views}; 
and, far from- thinking that great pofiefljons'are. 
nccefiary, time 'will probably, difeover. even the 
inmility of fortified pofts. The Indians arc na- 
turally gentle and humane, though crulhed under 
the feverc yoke of.dcfpo:ifm,_ .The nations, -who - 
Formerly, traded • withjtbem, ^aUyays . commended 
~ ' them 
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BOOK them for ihcir cindoiir nnd honefly The Indians 

, y arc now m a ftite of coifufion, cquall) alarming 

'' ’to tliem and to us Our ombitton lias cirned 'V 
difccrd into all parts of th-ir country, and our 
rapacioulnels lias mfptred lliem with hatred, fear, 
and contempt for our continent , the) look upon 
us as conquerors, vtfuVpers, and oppretlors, tan- 
gumary and a\ melons men This ts the charac- 
ter we have acquired m the Eaft Our examples 
have incrcafed the number of their naitonal vice*, 
at the fame time that wc hast taught them to be 
in guard agamft our’s 

If in our tranfaftions with tlie Iridians we had 
been guided by principles of probit) , if wc Iiad 
fhewn them that mutual adsaniagcis the bafis 
of commerce , tf sve had encouraged their culu 
saiion and maniifa^lurcs, by ‘extinnges equally 
advaitigeous to both, we fliould infenfibly base 
gained their affections If we had fortunately 
taken care to preferve their confidence in our 
dealings with them, wc might hive removed their 
p cjudices, and, perhaps, changed their form of 
gosernment We fboiild have fuccceded fo far 
as to have lived among them, and trained up 
civilized nations around us, who would have pro- 
tected our fettlements for our mutual intcreRs 
Evety one of our cftabhfhmcnts would have been 
to each nation in Europe as tlieir na ive country, 
where they would have found a fiire protection 
Our fituauon m India is the confcquence of our 
profligacy and of the (angumary I) Items we Invc 
introduced there The Indians imagine nothing 
IS due to us, hccaufc all our actions have (hewn, 
that we did not think ourRves under an> ties \ ith 
rcrp“dl to th-m 

This ilaie of perpetual cowcntion is difpleafing 
to rnoft of the Afiatic nations and they ardently 
wifli for a happier change rlhelliforder of our 

aTairs 
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affairs muft have mfpired-us ‘with the fame fenti- B o o*K 
nients. If we be all in the fame difpofitions, and , > 

if one common ihtereft (hould really ‘incline us to'^ 
peace and harmony, the'moft cffcflual way to attain 
this defirable end would perhaps be, that all the Eu- 
ropean nations, • who tradd to India, -Ihould agree 
iamong themfelves to prefciVc a neutrality in''thore 
remote Teas, which Ihould/ never -be interrupted 
by the difturbances that fo frequently happen on 
‘our own continent. * If we could once- confider 
ourfelvcs as members of one great commonwealth, 
wc fliould not want thofe’/brces which make us 


odious abroad, and ruinous at home. 'Bur, as our 
prefent fpirit of difcord will- not permit us 'to ex- 
'peft that fuch a change can fooU take place, it re- 
mainsonly that we nowtonfider*, whether Europe 
ought ftill to carry on the commerce of India by 
charter companies, or to make it a free trade. • 

’ Ip this queftion were to 6c decided upon gene- tvhether 
'ts\ principles, It would be bafily anfwered. If we E“rop» 
a(k whether, in a ftatc which allows any pariicu- Ji^opS 
‘lat btanchof trade, every citizen 'has a right to the trade 
'partake of it ;'the anfwcr is Co plain as to leave ho 
‘room for difeufltori. It would be unnatural thatonb/ex- 
fulyefts, who fhare alike* the burden and public e|«Sve 
•cxpcnce of civil {bciety,*thould not be alike par- 
lakers of the benefits arifingfrom' the compadl that 
unites them ; they would have caufe to complain, 
that iliey fuftain-all the inconveniences of fociery, 
and are deprived of the advantages they expedted 
to receive from it. 

’•On the other hand, political notions are per- 
fcdliy reconcileable with thetc ideas of jufiicc. It 
is well known that freedom is the very foul of 
commerce, and that nothing clfe ban bring jt ‘to 
-perfedlion. It is generally allowed that competi- 
tion awakens induflry, and gives ir all the vigour 
it is capable of acquiring. Yet, for upwards of 
, VoL. n. C c a cen- 
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O O Ka century, the praflice has conflantly been coa- 
, ^ tnidi(flory to thefe principles. 

-rvir-' All the nations of Europe, that trade to India, 
party oq that commerce by cxclufivc pompanies} 
and it rnuft be confclTcd, that this pra^ice is 
piaufibie, bccaufe it is hardly conceivable that 
great and enlightened nations fbould have been 
under a miftake for above a hundred years on fo 
important a point, and that neither experience nor 
argument fhould have undeceived them. \Vc 
mull conclude, therefore, that cither the ad\ocatcs 
for liberty liavc given too great a latitude to thcir 
principles, or that the favourers of pxclufive privi- 
lege have too ftrenuoufly afferted the necejlny of 
fuch limitations ; poflibly, both parties, from toq 
great an attachment to iheir rcJpe6\ivc opinions, 
have been deceived, and afc equally dif\ant from 
the truth. 

Ever fipce this famous quedion has beep de- 
bated, it has always been thought to be a veiy 
fimplc one ; it has always been fuppofed that an 
India company muft ncccffanly be cxclufive, and 
that it’s cxidcncc was cffcnpally cpnneClcd vvith 
it’s privilege Hence the advocates for a free 
trade have alTctted that exclufwe privileges were 
odious; and, therefore, that there ought to he 
no company. Their opponents have argued, on 
the contrary, that the paturc of things required a 
company •, and therefore that there muft be an 
exclufive charter. But tf we can make it appear 
that the rcafons urged againft charters prove no- 
thing agamft qomp^nres in general, and that the 
drciimll^nca whKb tqay rentier rf necetary to 
have an Indin company, d® npt fupply any argu- 
ment in favour of a pharterr if vve c^q demon- 
Erate that the nature of things requires, indeed, 
a powerful aflbciatiqn, a company for the Indta 
trade; but ^hac the cxclnfive charter rs connca?4 
. - only 
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only whh particular caiif^, infomnch that the BOOK 
company may exift without the charier j wc (hall : 
then have traced the fourcc of the common error, 
and found out the folution of thcdifSculty. 

Let us inquire what condiitites the particular 
nature of commercial tranfadlioos. It is thecli-- 
mate, the produce, thediftanceof places, the form 
of the government, the genius and manners of the 
people^vho are (ubjeft to it. In the trade with 
India, the merchant muft undertake a i voyage of . . 
fix thoufand leagues iti Cearch of the commodities 
which the country fuppUes : he muft arrive there 
nr a" certain feafon, and wait till another for the, 
proper winds to return home. Therefore every 
voyage takes up about two years/ and the pro-' 
prictors of the vcfTcls muft wait this time for their 
returns. This is the firft and a very material cir-' 
cumftance. 

The nature of a government in which there is 
neither fafety nor property will not permit the 
people to have any public mans, or to lay up any 
ftores. Let us reprefent to ourfeivcs men who 
arc deprefled and corrupted by derpoiifm, work- 
men who arc unable to undertake any thing of 
tbemfelves} and, on the other hand, nature more 
liberal in her gifts, than power is rapacious, fup- 
plying ft flothful people with food fufficient for 
their wants and their defircsi and vve (hall wonder 
that any induftry fhould be found in India. And 
indeed it may be affirmed, that (carcc any manu- ' 
fafture would be carried on there, if the workmen 
were not encouraged by ready money, or if the 
goods were not engaged for a year before they arc 
wanted Qnc-third of the money is paid at the 
time the work is ordered, another when it is half 
done, and the remainder on delivery qf the goods, 
from this mode of payment there is aconfiderablc 
difference made, both in price and in the quality 
\ ' Ccz of 
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B o O koF the goods , bnt from hence likcwifc anfcs a 
ncccffity of ha\mg one’s capuil out a year Jonger, 
that is» three >ears indead of two This >s an 
alarming circnmftancc for a private man, cfpccially 
if V e confidcr the largcncfc of the capital that is 
lequifite for fuch undertakings ^ 

As the charges of navigation and the nlks 
arc very great, they cannot be fupported without 
bringing home complete cargoes, that is, caigoes 
of a muiion or a roilhon ana a half of livres • at 
prime coft in India Where fiiall vve find mcr* 
chants, or even men fxiflellcd of a fiifficient capi- 
tal to enable them to advance luchafiim, to be 
icimburfed only at the end of three jears? Un- 
doubtedly there are very few m Europe , and 
among thofe who might have the power, fcarce 
any would have the will If we confult expe- 
rience, we (hall find that men of moderate fortunes 
only are the p-rlbns who arc inclined to run great 
nlks, m order to make great profits But 
when once a man is poflefled of an ample fortune, 
^hc IS inclined to enjoy ir, and to enjoy it vVith 
’fccurity The dcfirc of riches cannot indeed be 
fatisfied by the pofleffTon of them, winch on the 
contrary frequently mereafes it , but, at the fame 
time, the pofTefliOn of wealth fumiihes various 
means of gratifying that defire without cither 
trouble or danger This opens to our view the 
ncccflity of cntciing into afibciattons, where a 
number of men will not (cruplc to be concerned, 
becaufe every individual will venture but a fmall 
part of his fortune, and will rate the meafure of 
his profit upon the united OjkI. of tte-MVittefe- 
cicty This neceflity will uppear flill mure evi^ 
dent, if we coniider how the bufinels of buying 

• From 41 fififil 13s 4d to gj jooj 

and 
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aricl Tcllihg' is managed in^India, 'and what precau: boo ' k‘ 
tiohsitrcquinis/' ‘.'-'T-' 

'v To" make’'a previous agreement’ for a cargo, 
above fifty different' agcRtS mtift ' be’ empldycd, 
wKo-afe difpcHcd'in different pans, at the diftance 
oF three,' 'four,', and five hundred ■league’s' from' 
each, other. ''When the’ work is’done, it mufi: be 
examined! and meafured j otherwife'-thc'.goods 
wbuld'foon be- found .faulty, from' the’ want'of 
hbnefiy jn thc-wdfkmehr 'f^ho are ' 

fiiptcd by ‘the nature of dieir government, .and hy 
tHe'infiucnctf of’crifricsof every kind’-which’thc 
Burbpians have Tet’therh the example of for thefe 
tHfee'eVntufies paftj 'f’''' «- 
'ArTER' "alT thefe -details/ there are ftih’ other 
operations'' remaining equally, nccefiafy : There 

muffbe’whitflcrs/.men'idbeat the imeni/ packers,' 
dnd' blMchmg-grounds,’- which“ttixlft:' bb^ fuppjicd 
with pools' of water fit for the purpofe. It* would 
ccrtainly'be very difficult for indivi'duafs’fp attend 
and -to obTcrve* alf 'thefe precauiions’; ^"biit/even 
odmjtnhg'ir poffible'fdr ihduftryltd bffefi tHisJ.jec 
itjcould only be done ’a’s* long 'as' each of them 
rauld keep' up a contiriUed Ttradei \nd reguUHy 
fhip'off frclh’ cafg6bs.' .AH'.thele pariic’ula'rs 'are 
hot lo’b'e executed in a (hbfi tinieJ’dnd^h'oVwitli- 
ouV cffablifhyd*cdhn’e&i6’ns/' Ev'ery* prWa'te man^ 
thereTqre, ’fhbuld'bc able tofifbut a Ihip annbally 
.during three ycaref that'is,’to diflau'rfe' four miU 
hohs^^ of Hvr« *; .'/This' is ’evidently inipofliblc ; 
and-ir'-is plarnjibat fucfi!' an undertaking' can only 
be’carricdintd'exCcuiloH byafijcicty.' ' 

t\ perhaps, Tome! 'corrim’ercial houfes.will be • 
cftabljlhcd’'iri India;' on purpofe' to iranlaft <this 
previous bufincls,- and to Kbcp cargoesun readinefs 
for the^ips^ihacarelobci lent off toEilrdpeV-' ■ * 

r- ' '5// ' T-.i -Vi , "j.M "i f'.-'-.'r' 
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COOK THi**eftabU(hment of trading houfcs at fix 
^ - . ihoufand leagues from the mother country, with 
the immenfe (lock that would be rcqiuflte to pay 
the weavers in advance, feems to be a vifionary 
fcheme mconiiftcnt with rcafon and experience. 
Can It be fciioufly imagined that any merchants, 
who have already acquired a fortune in Europe, 
will tranlmit it to Afia'to purcliafe n flock ot 
muflins, mcxpe£lationof flupsilnt, perhaps, may 
never arrive, or, if thcylTiouId, be but few 
in number, and may not have a fumcicnt capital 
to purchafe with 3 On the contrary, wc fee that 
every European, who has made a fmall fortune 
m India, is deflrous of returning Iiorne , and, in- 
flead of endeavouring to incrcafe u by thofe caly 
methods that private trade and the fcrvicc of the 
companies offers m that country, he is nther 
anxious to come and enjoy u with tranquillity in 
his own 

If other proofs and examples were neceffary, 
we need only atterld to whar paffes in America 
If we could fuppofe that commerce, and the hopes 
of the profits anilng from it, were capable of al- 
luring rich Etropcans to quit their native coun- 
try, It would certainly be m order to fettle in 
that part of the world which is much nearer than 
Afla, and where they would find the fame laws 
and manners as m Europe Jt might naturally 
be fiippofed that the merchants fhould previoully 
buy up the fugars of the planters, and keep them 
In readineis to be delivered to the European /hips 
as foon as they arrive, on receiving other com- 
modjofs jjj exchange, which they wonW after- 
wards fell to the planters when they wanted them. 
But Jt IS quite the contrary The mcrclnnts 
letiled in Arnerrca, are nothing more than com- 
miniries or favors who tranfaft the exchanges 
between the planters and the Europeans, and are 
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' lb far from beingabic to rariy on any confiderableB p d K 
trade on their own accoimti . that, vvhen-a’fhip ; 
has not ri^et with -an- opportunity .of 
iier lading, it is.'left in truft, on the .account, of 
the ovvncrj-in ihc-.hands of the.'cbmmiffary'lto 
whom it >rfas confignedi ^Ii.is rcarohable,- there- 
fore, rto'ccnclude, that what is not praftifefi.ili' 
America •. would flill. be Jcls fo in Afia, .wherea 
larger (lock would be wanted, and greater diffi- 
culties rnuft-be>encountcred.' , Add to' this, that- 
-the fuppofed.cftablifhmc’nt’of commercial houfta. 
in -India- would hot fuperfede the ncceffity of ^form^ ' 
ing companies in Eumpc; becaufc - it would be ' 
equally ncceffiary to difburfe twelve or' fifteen hiini ' 
dred thoufand Hvres * for the fitting out of every . 

-fhip, .'which coiild never return into the flock kill - 
the third year at fooneft. ' i 

.• -This, ncceffity, being, ‘once proved in every 
poflible cafe, it is manifefl that the trade of .India; 

.js of fuch a.naiure, that -ve^ few merchants^ if 
any, can undertake it upon their own wp/ial, or* 
carry it on by themrclves;.and without the help of, . 
agreat humber.of partriers.'Havihg demonftrated 
^ thc’iicccffiiy.of thefe focicties,. we-mufl now cn- . 
deavour to proved, that their interefl andthena-’ 
turcof things would incline them to unite in one* 
and the fame company. ", 1 . .. . 

V This .propofition depends upon two 'princl- 
pal.rcafons: -the danger .of ‘competition jn the- 
,purchafes and Talcs, and- the nedeffiiy.of afibrti 
^^ehts. ' * 

The compet/iibn of buyers and' lelTcrs reduces 
. the commodities to their juft value. When] the . 
competition of fellers is greater than • that' of 
buyers, the goods fell for' Icfs than they are worth; 
and wlien there arc more buyers thin fellers, the1f 

_ _ From wCa'soot, ' ' 

price 
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O K price IS raiicd beyond their ordinary valued ’ Let 

• _ us apply this to the India trade. * / ‘ 

WuEii we ‘fuppofe that this trade will extend^ 
in proportion to the number of private fhips fent' 
there, we are not aware that this multiplicity will 
only increafe the competition on the fideofithe^ 
bQyccs;^vhereaslt IS not m our power to increafe 
it on the fide of ftlie fellers It is jufi: the fame as^ 
if vve were to'advife a number of traders to bid' 
overoneanother, .in order to obtain their goods at 
a cheaper rate. 

'Tmb Indians fcarce make any confiimption of 
the produce eiiher of. our lands or 'manufac- 
tures.' They have few wants, little ambition,' 
and no great fiiarc of induftry. They would, 
readily dHpenfe with the gold and filvcr of Ame- 
rica, which IS fo far from procuring them any* 
enjoyments! that ii'-only ferves to fupport the 
tyranny under which they are opprcircd. Thus,’ 
ns all ohjedls of exchange have no value but in 
proportion to the wants or the fancy of the tK* 
changers, it is evident that in India our com--' 
modules arc worth very little, while thofe w^ 
buy there are of great value. As long as no 
Indian finps come into 'our harbours to carry 
away lour fluffs and our metals, we may venture 
to affirm, that thofe people are m no want oLus, 
and will 'confcquchtly make their own terms in 
all their. dealings with us Hence it follows,' 
that the greater number -there are of European 
merchants who arc concerned in this trade, the 
more the produce of India will nfe, and our own 
fink, in value V and that at laft it will be only by 
immfenfe exports that we fhall be able to pro- 
cure any Indian goods. But if, m confequence * 
of this .order of things, each particular focicty 
be obliged to export more money, without bring- 
ing home more goods, u’s trade mufl be very 
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difadvantageoiis, «hci ~tbe‘ fame' competition tliatB O oK 
began It’s ruin in Afia will complete it in Europe ; . y* 
b^caiife the number of fellers being then greater, ^ 
while that of buyers (fill continues the fame, the.- 
foderies will be obliged to fell at s lower price, af- 
ter having bought at an 'advanced one. ' ’ ’ ' 

*> The article of aflbrimenis is ' not of left confe- 


quencc,'*By aflbrtments is meant the combination'* 
of all the feveral forts of commodities that the dif- 
ferent parts of India produce i a combination 
vybich is proportioned to the prefent plenty or fear-’ 
city of each kind of commodity in Europe: ' On’ 
this chiefly depends the fuccefs and all the profits 
of the trade. “'But nothing ’would be more difficult 
4. in the practice for private fodettes than this aflbrt-' 
ment. How, indeed, (hould thefe fmall foctctics, ‘ 
uttconneded wuh each other; whofe* intereft it^ts' 
to conceal their mutual tranfadions, acquire the' 
knowledge that is requifite for this Important pur- 
poft How could they 'dircdl: fuch a multitude of 
agents as muft be employed? Irils plain that the' 
fapcrcargocs and commifiarics, incapable of gcnc*^ 
ral views,' would be ‘all alking for the fame fort of 
gopds at tlic lame 'time, 'in hopes of making a* 
greater profit. This would of courfe enhance the^ 
price of rhat article in'India, 'and lower it in Eu-"" 
repe'j to the great detriment of the’ owners, and 
of the nation in general. ^ ^ 

' All thefe confiderafions would certainly be per-* 
ceived by the captains of (hips and by the men of 
properly, who would befolicited to enter into thefe^ 


focieties. They would be difcouraged by the fear 
of having a competition with other lociciies, eiiher‘ 
in the purchafe, the Tale, or the making up'of the 
filTortroenis. '•The nvrmber of thefe focieties would 


foon be reduced and trade, inftead of extending, ' 
would conftantly decline, and at lad be entirely 
lod. . 


It 
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BOOK- • It would, ih£reforc,tbe for the interefi of thefd 
Y‘ private focieties, as we have before obfc^ped, to’ 

• ^ Unite together ? bccaule then all their agents, both’ 

,on jlic coaft of Coromandel, and on that of Ma-* 
labar and in Bengal, being united and dircd^cd faj. 
oneednfiftent {yftem, would jointly labour in the 
ftvcral fsflories to collect proper adortments for 
thecargoes that were to be fentaway from the chief* 
fa£\oty, (b that the whole fhould make a complete 
afibrtment when brought home, being colledlcd up*** 
on an uniform plan* and; proportioned according 
to the orders and inftruflions fent from Europe. 

/ ; But it would be in vain to expeft that any fiich 
linion could take place without the afliftanceof go-' 
vernment.* j In Come cafes, , men require to be cn- < 
couraged} and it is chiefly, as in the prefent in- 
rtan<;c, when tliey are afraid of being denied thac 
proic£\ion SYhich they ftand in need of, or appre- 
henfive that favours may be granted to others, 
which, may -be -injurious to them.- Government 
would find it their intcreft to cncoiirage this aflb- 
ciatlon, as it is certainly the fureft, if not the only 
way, to, procure, at the mod rcafonable prices,, 
the India goods that arc wanted for home confump- 
lion, and for exportation. This trutb will appear 
more ftnking from a very fimplc inftance. 

, Let us fuppolc a merchant, who freiglits a fhrp 
for India wiihaconflderabie flock. Will he corn- 
million feveral agents at the fame place to buy the 
goods he ^wants? This cannot rcafonably be fup- 
jjofed; becaulc lie will be fenfible, that, each of. 
them endeavouring to execute his orders with as 
much fecrccy as poflible, they would neceflkrJly 
injure one .another, and mud confequently en- 
'Iwncethe price of the goods; fb that he would’ 
liave a Icfsquantity of the commodity for the lame 
fum than if he had employed bin one agent. The 
1, apph- 
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application is caly , government is the merchant, e 0 o ic 
ana the company is the ^gent. ' . 

We have now proved only that in the India 
trade, the natiire of ibmgs retquires that the filb- 
}e6ls of one country (liould unue into one compa- 
ny, both for their ov.n intcrcft and for that of the 
flace, but ttothihghas yet appeared, from whence 
It can be inferred that this corppany mufl be an 
exclufive one We Imagine, on the contrary, that 
the exclufive jirivilcge always granted to there 
companies* depends on particular caufes, whidi 
have no cficntnl connexion with tins tradc« 


When the fcvcral nations m Europe began to 
find that it was their intcrcft to take a part in the 
trade of India, which individuals refufed to do, 
though none were excluded from ir, they found 
’fhcmfelvca under a necefiity of forming compa- 
nies, and giving them every encouragement that 
fodifBculc an undertaking required. Capitals were 
advanced to them , they were mvefted with all the 
attributes of fovereign power , permitted to fend 
ambafiadors, and empowered to make peace and 
war, a fatal pmilegc which, unfortunately for 
them and for mankind, they have too often exer- 
cifed It was found ncceflary at the fame time to 
fecure to them the means of indemnifying them- 
felvcs for the cxpcnccs of iettlemcnts, which muft. 
be* very conftderable. This gave rife to exclufive 
privileges, which at firft were granted for a term 
of years, and afterwards made perpetual, from 
circumftances uhich we Ihall now explain 
The brilliant prerogatives granted to the com- 
panies, were, in fa£l, fo many impediments to 
trade The right of having fortrefles, implied the 
mccenity of bmldmg and defending them h that of, 
having troops implied the obligation of paying 
dnd recruiting them It was the fame with re- 
gard to theperminion of lending ambalTadors, and 
^ ^ concluding 
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BOO K concluding; trcstiM with !lic Indian pnnc» All 
, ^ thcfc nrivilfpM were attended with expenew mere- 

ly of parade, fjt only to chcclr the progrtfs of 
trade, and to intoxicate lire agents and raflorafcnt 
by ilic compmics Into India, w-ljo on their arri- 
val fartcied ihtmfclvea luvcrclgns, and aflcd ac- 
turdingly. 

Natiom*, however, fonnd it very convenient 
(olnvefomc kind of fetticmenis in Afia, vihidi 
ipparcntly were attended with no cofl i and as it 
wai rcafjnable, while the companie* bore all tlie 
expences, that nil the profits llioutd feciifcd to 
them, the prlrilegca have been continued. But 
if the fsvcrjl nations, inHcad of attending only to 
this pretended ccconomy, which could be but 
temporary,' (rad extended their views to futurity, 
aM conneflcd rll the events whicli muA natural- 
ly he brought about in the coutfc of a number of 
years i they mu A have forefeen that the expences 
of (overeignty, which can never be afceriatncd, 
bccaufe they de^nd upon mimberle& politTcal 
contingencies, would in time abforb both the pro-' 
fits and tijc Rock of a trading company ; that then 
the public Ircaftir)’ muR be exhauRed, to alfiR tlie’ 
chartered company j and that this alTiRance, being’ 
granted too latc^ cotild only remedy the mifchicts 
that had already happened, vrithout removing the 
caiifc oF tlicm j To that the companies would never 
r1fc to any degree of importance. 

• But why Riould not Rates at length be unde- 
ceived ? Why Rtouid they not t-tke upon tliem- 
fclves n charge v^hich probably belongs to them, 
and'ihc burden of wliith, after having cruRicd the 
companies, niuft finally fall upon them? There 
vvculd be tlien no further need of an cxclufivc pri- 
vilege.- The companies II hich fubfift at prefenr, 
and are of great importance on liccount of their 
old connexions 'and cRablifhcd credit, would be 
• ' * fupporlcd 
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fupported with the greaieft care.. -The appearanceB (^o K 
of monopoly would yamth/for ever';. and their , j- 
freedom might enable them to purfue Jome new ■ ^ 

ItracU, \vhich they, could not think of-.while they 
•were.ihcumbcrcd.with thc'charges annexed to the 
charter.’.- On ^the other hand, commerce, being 
open 'to all the members of the community, would 
iprofper and fibiirifh by their induflry, mew difeo- 
' verics would be attempted, and-new; enlerpnf« 
formed. .The. trade,, from ,pne .part of .India, to 
another, having the certainty of a market Jn -Eu- 
rope, would become confiderable ahd ^xtenfive. 

The companies, attentive to thefe improvements, 

\'fouW regulate iheir dealings by ihe^fUcccfs of .pri- 
vate trade y and. this emulation,' which'would not 
be injurious to any individual, would be beneficial 
to the feveral fiates.^. , ' , . V-’ ^ - . . • - 


We apprehend this fyftem' would tend to recon- 
cile all.iniercfis, and would be confifieht ^wiih aU 
principles.’ • It feerns to be liable. to no r’cafonable 
olyeftipn,, either ori the, part of the advocates’-for 
■thccxcluijvcyhirtcr,''Orof thofc.who contend for 
a free trade. >> . ■ • ’• ' . 


If the former lhould aflert,,that the companies, 
■without the excluftve cljarter, would have but a 
precarious exiftcnce, , and would foori be ruined by 
private traders; ’.I fiiould anfwcr them, that they, 
were not fincerc, when, they affirmed that private 
trade’ could never fucceed.. rFor,-. if it could pof-. 
fibly occafion the ruin of .that of the' compabies, 
as they now. pretend, , it can only effcA this by,en-j 
groffing every branch of their- trade againft their 
will, by a fuperiority'' of. powers, and by the afeeh- 
dent of liberty.' Befjdcs, what is it that really con-, 
ftitmcs’our-companies?. It* is their ffock, their* 
Ihips, their fadlories, or'thcir exclufivc charter. . 
What is it that has always ruined them ? Extrava- . 
gant cxpcnces, abufes of every kind, vifionary' un- 
. * denakingsj 
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^ O o Kdcrtakings; in a word, bid adminiflration, far 
« more deftrui^ive than compcdtion, But if the dif- 
of their powers be made with prudence 
end oeconomy, if the fpirit of property dircdl their 
cpcr(«ions, their is no obftacle which they cannot 
fiirmount, no fuccefe which they may not expeft. 

But would nor this fnecefs give umbrage to the 
jidvoca'cs for freedom ? Would they not in tlieir 
turn urge, that ihofe rich and powerful companies 
would alarm private men, and m fomc meafurc 
deftroy that general and abfolute freedom which is 
fb neceflary to trade ? 

We fhould not be furprifed at this objedlion 
froip them ; for men, both in their adlions and 
opinions, arc more commonly guided by lyftcm 
than by fafls. I do not except from this error 
the greateft part of our writers upon revenue. 
Commercial and civil liberty arc the two tutelar 
deities of mankind, which we all reverence as well 
as they, But, that we may nor be influenced by 
mere words, let us attend lo the idea they are 
meant to convej'. Let ns afk thofe enthufiafts for 
liberty, what ;hey w'oiild wiHi ; whether they would 
have the laws entirely abolifh thofcancient compa- 
nies, that every citizen might freely partake of 
this trade, and Ihonld equally have the fame means 
of procuring the enjoyments of life, and the fame 
Tcfourcesto raife a fortiinc? But if fuch laws, with 
all their appearance ot liberty, are m faft totally 
cxclufivc, let us not be induced by this falfe rea- 
fonmg to adopt them. When the Rate allows all 
it’s members to carry on a trade that requires a 
large ftoc'k, and wkich conreqiiently very few arc 
able tp undertake I would afk, what advantage 
arifcs to the people in general from this regulation ? 
It feems as if one meant to laugh at their credulity, 
in permitting them to undertake what they cannot 
e?;e9u|c, If ^he tximpanics Ihould be totally fufw 
’ prelfed, 
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prclled, there will be no India trade, or it will beB O O k 
only carried on by a few capital merchants. ^ ^ 

^ I WILL go further and, waving the 
^deration of the exdlufive cfiarter, vennire fo af- 
firm that the Indja compinics,<from the nature qf 
their formatjon^ have given opportunities to fevc- 
ral people to become fiiarers in their trade, who 
would otherwife never have been concerned in it, 

Let us take a review of the number of peribns, in 
alligations, and of all ages, tliatrarei proprietors, 
and partake of the profits of the trade, and it 
mufl: be owned, that it would have been far more 
circumfenbed if it had been in private hands ; that 
the formation of companies has only difflifed 
while it feemed to reftram it', and that the mode- 
rate price of the (hares tnuft ha a powerful motive 
to the people, to .wifii for the pre/crvarlon of an 
cftablirtiment,' which opens to them a track from 
which they would for ever have been excluded by 
p free trade. 

‘ We believe, indeed, that both companies and 
private men might equally fuccccd wnhout injur- 
ing one another, or creating any mutual jcaloutics. 

The companies might dill porfue ihofc great ob- 
jei^s, which, by their nature and extent, can only 
be mqnagcd by a wealthy and powerful affociatlon^ 
private men, on thecontraiy, would confine rhcni- 
fclvesio fuel] objcf^sasarc fcarcely attended toby 
a great compapy, but might, by proper occonomy, 
and the combination of many fmall fortunes, be, 
come a fourccof riches to them, 

St ATLsMEf;, who by thejr talents are called to 
the dirc(fllQaof public affairs, muff determine this 
point, and rectify the ideas of an obfeure citizen, 
who may have been milled by his want of expe- 
rience. The fy Hern of politics cannot too foonmor 
too deeply be applied to regulate a trade which 
fo eneniially concerns the fate of nations, and v.ill 

probably 
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BOOK pfbbably always be an object of the greateft im« 
portancc. I j i 

I To put an end to all Intcrcourfe between Europe 
and Indta» that luxury, which has made fuch rapid 
progrefs in our part of ihc world, fhould be banifh- 
cd from every (late. Our effeminacy fhould not 
create a ihoufand wants unknown to our fore fa- 
thers. The rivalfhip of trade fbould no longer agi- 
tate the fcveral nations who vie with each oilier in 
amaHing riches Such a revolution fhould take 
place m the manners, culloms, and opinions of 
men, as is never likely to happen. Our adlions 
fhould be regulated according to the pnnctples 
of nature, which wc feem to nave abandoned for 
ever, ' 

Such are the lafl; reflexions fuggefled to us with 
lefpcX to the connexions of Europe with Afia ; 
let us now turn our thoughts to America. 


BOOK 
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.Difcovery'of America, I Conqtte^ of Mexico\ ' avd 
■ ' 'fettlements of the Spaniards in '^bat pari of the 
'Nev} if^oAdf ' ' • * ‘ 

- ' - ' . t \ ^ ^ • - H ' ‘ 

• A' ^ prefents a rhagriificenl B 0 0 K 

,'XjL fcene to ouVVicw.' The fucceflivc' repre- 
Tenbtion of, grwt 'revolutions/ heroic in&nnerV, Parajleiof 
'and extraordinary events, 'will become nriofe and ancient , 

more' inierefting, the rnorc'uncommon '« 'is 
meet with inctdcnts;that..bear any refemblahcc to ry. 
tliern: The period’of fouhding and of fubvert-’ 

‘ing empires is paft., Tlie man/ before whbrn the 
' •world'v 3 asfilent\'\% no more.’ ’* The fcvcral nations 
of the earth, after repeated (hocks, after all the 
ftruggles between ambition and- liberty, feem at 
.length totally reconcilcd'wiih the wretched tran- 
' quillity' of fervitude, ' Battles are now fought. 

‘ with cannon, ' for the purpofe of taking a tew 
] towns, and of gratifying the caprices of a few ' 
powerful men 1 formerly they were fought with 
the fword, in order to overthrow and to eftabliOi 
kingdoms, or to avenge the natural rights of 

■ mankind^ 'The hiftoty of the world is become 
infipid and trifling j and yet men are not become 

* oppreflion has fucceeded to the tumults and florms 

■ of conquefl: \ and we behold, with a degree of in- 

difference, the various ranks of flaves affaflinating 
each other with their chains,-for the amufement 
of their mafters. ‘ ’ 

' ‘ Europe, that part of the globe which has moff 
’ influence over ilje reft, feems to have fixed iifelf* 

“■'VoL. JI.' Dd on 
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B o o K on A folid and durable foundation It is compofcd 

. , of commDniues that arc almoft equally powcrfuh 

enlightened, cxienfuc, and jealous They will 
jncroach pcrpeiuallj upon each other , and, in the 
midft of this continued flufluation, fome will be 
extended, others more limited, and the balance 
will alternately incline to difTcrent fides, without 
ever being entirely deftroyed The fanaticifm of 
religion, and the fpint of conquefl, thofe t\/o 
difturbers of the univcrlc, operate no longer as 
they have done That facred lever, whofe ex 
trcmiiy was attached to the earth, and whofe cen- 
ter of motion was^in heaven, is now broken, or 
much vvcakcoed and kings begin to difcovcr, 
not for the happincfs of iheir people, which con- 
cerns them little, but for their own private in- 
icreft, that the object of the firll importance is to 
obtain riches and fecunty Hence large armici 
are kept up, frontiers are fortiHed, and trade ii 
^couraged 

A SPIRIT of barter and exchange hath arifen ir 
Xurope, that feems to open a vaft fccne of fpecu 
laiion to individuals, but is only confident will: 
peace and tranquillity A war, among com 
mercial nations, is a conflagration that deflroyi 
them all The time is not far off, when thi 
fanftion of government will extend to the private 
engagements between Ailyefls of different na 
lions, and when ihoic bankruptcies, the cfTefl: 
of which arc felt at immenfc diftances, will be 
come concerns of government In thefe mercan' 
tile Rates, the difeovery of an ifland, the impor- 
tation of a new commcdity, the invention of fomt 
ulcluf machine, the conRruftion of a port, tlie 
eRablifhmcnt of a faftory, the carrying off a brand: 
of trade from a rival nation, will all become tranf 
idtons of the utmoR importance, and the annali 
of nations muft hereafter be written by commer 
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cial pliilofophers, as they were formerly by hiftori-B O o K 
cal orators.- 

The dtfcovery of -a new world was alone fuffi- 
cent to furnilh matter for our curiofity. A vafi 
continent, entirely lunculiivatcd, human nature 
reduced to the mere animal ftatc, fields without 
harvefts, treafurcs ’without proprietors, focicties 
without poHi^, and men without manners, uhat^* 
an interefiing and inftrudltve fpcdlacle would thefe 
havc 'formed for a Locke, a BuSbn, or a Mon- 
■tefquicu 1 What could have been fo aftonilhing, 
foaffefling, as an account of their voyage t But 
the image of rude unpo!i(bcd nature is already 
disfigured. We (hall -endeavour to colledV the 
features of it, though now half effaced, as foon as 
we have defenbed, and delivered tip 10 the execra- 
tion of poftenty,,thore rapacious and cruel CbnT- 
'tians, whom chance unfortunately conduced to 
this otlier hemirphere. • 
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BOOK Here, we have an inftance of the weaker fex 
_ being employed in the mofl; laborious occupations 

' o! Iile, eiilier favage or civilized ; theyonng girl, 

holding in her dencaie hands the inflrument of 
liufbandry i and her mother, perhaps with 'child 
of fecond or third infant, bending her body over 
the^ plough, and thrnfltng the plough-fharc or the 
fpade into the bofom of the earth during the 
moft excelTtvc heats. If 1 am not ‘deceived, this 
phoenomenon wiU appear tp a man who reflcils, 
one of the moft aftonilhing that occurs in the 
lingular annals of our fpccics. 'It would be dif- 
ficult to find a more linking example of wJiat 
refpedl for national cuftoms can effedl ; for there 
IS lefs heroifm in expofing one's life, than in dc- 
\ottng it to conftant fatigue. But if fuch be the 
posver of men coltcdled together over the minds 
of women, how much greater would that of wb- 
men, m a colle^llvc body, be over the "hearts of 
men. ^ , 

Such was the fituation of Spain, when the 
C-irihaginians turned their rapacious views upon a 
country filled with riches, which were' unknown 
to It’s inhabitants Thefc merchants, whofe fhips 
covered die Mediterranean, introduced them- 
fclves as friends, who came to barter feVeral rV. 
tides of convenience' againft metals that^ vverc 
thought to be ufclefs The temptations of a trade 
fn advantageous in appearance, fcduced the Spa- 
niards fo powerfully, that they permitted thefiJ 
republicans to build, upon ihcir coaRs lioufts for 
ihcir occafional rcfidencc, magazines for the fecii- 
riry of their mercliandr/c, and temples for the 
exercife of their religion Theft eftabllfhments 
inftnfibly became fortified places, of which this 
power, whofe policy was fuperbr to iTs military 
fkiil, availed itfclf to enflave a credulous people, 
who v.crc always divided among ihcmfelves, and 
■’ * t ' always 
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^^Iways' irrecondkable in their enmities. ByB 
bribing (bme, and intimidating others, Car- 
thage fucceeded in fubduing Spain, and even 
effected this with SpaniQi loldters and Spanifh 
,wcahh. 

When the Carthaginians were become mailers 
of the moft extenfive and moft valuable part of 
this fine country, they feenied either to be igno- 
rant of the means of eftabltlhing ih-ir dominion 
there, or to negicdl therh. • Infteadof continuing 
to appropriate, to therhfekes the gold and filvcr, 
with which the conquered nations were abun- 
dantly fupplicd from their mines, by exchanging 
commodities of little value for thole metals, they 
chofe to feize them by force. Nor was this fpirit 
of tyranny confined to the body of the republic j 
ipalfo influenced the generals, the officers, the pri- 
vate men, and even the merchants. The violence 
of ihefe proceedings threw the conquered provinces 
into a Hate of defpalr, and excited in thofe which 
.were yet free, an extreme averfion for fo intolera- 
ble a yoke. In this fituation they all of them re- 
folved to accept of .affiflance, as fatal to them as 
their misfortunes were opprclllvc. Spain became 
a theatre of jcalouly, ambition, and hatred, be- 
tween Rome and Carthage, 

The two commonv;eahhs contended with great 
obllinacy for the empire of this bcamiful part of 
Europe;^ and, perhaps, it would finally have be- 
longed to neither of them, if the Spaniards had 
tpnetfpeEiators ot Vne wmttJc, and 'leTi 
,the rival nations time to deftroy each otljcr. But 
they chofe to become a£\ors in the bloody feene, 
and thus reduced themfehes to be flaies to the 
Romans ; in which ftaie they remained fill the fifili 
.century. 

In a (hort time the degeneracy of thofe mafl^a 
ol the world, irilplrcd the favage nations of the 

north 
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BOO K north with the enterprifing idea of invading the 
, Y i. provinces that were ill-governed and ill-defended. 

■"^^Thc Suevi, the Alani, the Vandals, and the Goths, 
pafTed die Pyrenean mountains. Thefe barba- 
rians, being robbers by proreffion, were incapable 
of becoming citizen*!, and made war upon 'each 
other. The Goths, fijperior in abilities or-good 
fortune, fubditcd the reft, and reduced all the king- 
doms of Spain into one ; which, notwidiftandirg 
the dcfedls in it’sconftitution, and the unbounded 
extortions of the Jews, who were the only mcr- 
‘chanis, fupported ttfclf till the commencement of 
the eightli ccntufJ^ ’ ' ' . , 

At this period, the Moors, who had fubdued 
Africa with that Impetuofity whrch was the cha- 
rafteriftic of all their, enterpnfes, crofTed'the Tea. 
They found in Spain a kingdeflitutcof virtue and 
abilities *, a multitude of courtiers, and no ftatef- 
Jtnen; foldiers devoid of courage, and generals 
•'without experience'; an effeminate people,* hold- 
ing the •government 'in contempt,- and difpofed 
to change their matter ; and they alfo found rebels, 
who joined them for the fake of plundering, burn- 
ing, and mafiacring all that oppofed them In 
lefs than three years, the fovcrcignly of the Chrif- 
tians was deftroyed, and that of the infidels efta'- 
blilhcd upon a folid foundation.- ■ ' 

Spain was indebted to it’s conquerors for the firft 
principles of tafte, humanity, polilcnefs, and phi- 
’lofophy; 'as alfo for introducing into the country 
levcral arts, and a confiderablc trade. Thefe bril- 

' liant profpeds were not of long duration. They 

were foon diOipated by the numberlefs fcdls that 
arofe among the conquerors, and the irreparable 
fault they committed in eftabhftiing diftinifl fo- 
wrcigns in all the principal towns of their do- 
minions. I . . 


During 
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, During this time, the Goihs, who, to fcreenB O o ic 
'themfelvcs from the power of tlie Mohammedans, 

'bad fought an afyhim in the extremity of the Aftii- ^ 

rias, Were 'labouring under the yoke of anarchy, 
plunged in a barbarous ftate of ignorance,' op- 
prefled by their fanatical priefts, languifhing under 
inexpreflible poverty, and perpetually harafled by < 
civil wars Under the influence of thefe cala- 
mities, far from thinking to avail themfclves of 
die divifions fubfifting among their enemies, they 
were fiifficienily happy in being forgotten, or m 
not being known by them. But as foon as the 
crown, which was orginally derive, became he- 
"rcditary in the tenth century ; as foon as the no- 
bility and bifhops became incapable of difturbmg 
the ftatej and that the people, raifed fromflavery', 
were admitted to a (hare of the government; the 
national fpirit began to revive. Tlie Arabians, 
attacked on every fide, were fuccefiivtly ftnppcd 
of their conquefls; and at the end of the fifteenth 
. century they had but one little kingdom remain- 
ing. ' , 

Their fall would have been more rapid, had 
they engaged with a power that could have united, 
in one common center, the conquefls it gained 
over them. ‘But the revolution was nor eSedlcd 
in this manner. The Mohammedans were at- 
tacked by different chiefs, each of which was at 
the head of a diftinft (fate. Spiiin was divided 
into as many kingdoms as n comamed provinces: 
and it was not till after a long time, fevera! fuc- 
cefllons, wars, and revolutions, that thefe fmall 
ftatw were at lad united in the two monarchies of 
Caflile end Arragon. At length, the marriage 
of Ifabella with Ferdinand having happily joined 
all the crowns of Spain into one family, they 
found themfclves equal 10 the enterprife of attack- 
ing the kingdom of Granada. 


This 
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BOOK This ftate, which fcarcely occupied one-eighth ’ 
VI. part of the peninfula of Spain, liad always bcea 
in a. flourifhing condition from the time of the 
invafion of. the Saraccns> but it’s profperity had 
increafed in proportion as the fuccellcs of the 
Cliriflians had induced a greater number of infi- 
dels to take refuge there. It confified of direei 
piiliions of inhabitants. Throughout the reft of 
Europe there were no lands fo well cultivated ; 
manufftilures fo numerous and improved •, fu re- 
gular and fo extenfive a navigation. The public 
revenues amounted to feven millions of livrcs*; 
a prodigious fum at a time when gold and filver 
were very fcarce. > 

Thcsc fevcral advantage^ far ftonri deicttir.g 
the monarchs of Cafiiie and Arragon from in- 
vading Granada, wci^c the motives that principally 
urged iliem to the enterprife. They were obliged 
in carry on a ten years bloody war, in order to fob- 
due (his floutifoing province. The conquefo of it 
was completed by the furrendcr of the capital in 
the beginning of January, 1492. 

It was in thefe glorious circumftances, 'that 
defl^nof Chrifiopher Columbus, a man of obfeure birth, 
difcoTcr- whofe knowledge of aftronomy and navigation 'vas 
far fupenor to that of his cotemporaries, propofed 
to (he Spaniards, who^were happy at liomc, ,to 
aggrandize ihemfclvcs abroad. He was led by a 
fecrct impulfc to imagine that another continent 
certainly cxified, and that he was the perfon de- 
fined to difeover it. The' idea- of Antipodes, 
which ruperfiition had condemned as heretical 
and impious, and reafon ilfclf had' treated as chi- 
merical, appeared to this penetrating genius to 
have It’s foundaiion in truth. This idea, perhaps 
thegrtatefi (hat cicr entered into (he human mindj 
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took ftrong pofTcfiion of 'his imagination }' and, B 0*0 U 
having in vam propofed the acqinhiton of a new . Y- « 
hemifpherc to his native country Genoa, to Por- 
tugal, where he then refided, and even to Eng- 
land, which he might haveexpeded would readily 
have concurred in any mariiime enterprife, he at 
laft ) communicated his views and his projedsto 
Kabella 

, The minifters of , this princefs, who looked 
upon iheifcheme of difcovenng anewAvorldasthe 
ofepring of a diftempstcd- biain/ treated the 
author of it for Come time with thofe airs of con- 
temptuous infolence, which men in office often 
put on with thofe who have nothing''bDt genios to 
recommend them. Jlut Columbus was not to be 
difcoumgcd by any difficulncs*, he pofie/Ted, as 
all men do \flio engage in extraordinary enrer- 
pnfes, a degree of enthufmfm, which /ende« 
them fupenor to tlie cavils of the igner^r, tlie 
contempt of the proud, the mean arts of tlx co- 
vetous, and the delays of the mdolcci. At length, 
by pcrfcvcrancc, fpirit, and courage, joined to 
the arts of prudeqee and managcfirenrj'he /br- 
, mounted every obflacle. Having obtained three^ 
fmail veficls, and ninety men, he Qi AiJ cn the 
third of Auguft 1492, with tberir^e of sdmiml 
and viceroy of theiflands andtercwnerhefbocM 
difcover, and arrived at the wbere tr was 

his intention to caft anchor. » 

These ifiands, fituated attae ^vcCoIe 

hundred miles from the caTiscf Sosin anH nf 
hundred miles from/fce Vf-A&ir^, aregrS 

/even ,n number. They =■« fcnorrn tr> .he-^, 
Ancems by the name of tSe Fortunate Mands 
U wp at the tneft treTrem prt of thh 
Archipelago that the celarata} Ptolemy; 

cltabhfhed 3 fiffi ir-jiim- from v.hec^ 
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computed the longitudes of ^all the p’aces, the ^ 
geographical pofition’ of which he determined, y 
According to the judiaous remark of three French I 
aftronomers, who have publifhed fo curious and 
fo 'inflruflive an account of a voyage in 
and 1772, -he might hate chofen Alexandria for 
this purpofe: but he was apprehenfite, without 
doubt, that thispredrlcGion \ot his country might 
be imitated by others, and that feme confufion 
might arife from ihefc variations. - The plan 
which tliis philolbphcr adopted, of taking for 
bis firft meridian, that which appeared to leave 
to fhe cafk of it all lire part of the world then 
known, was generally approved, and followed 
for fevcral centuries. It is only in modern times, 
that fcveral nations have improperly fubflitutcd 
to this meridian, that of the capital of their own 
empire. ' 

The habit that had been contradlcd of repeat- 
ing the name of the Fortunate Jflands, did not 
prevent them from bring totally negleiled. Some 
■navigators had certainly reconnoitred anewthefe 
•pagan territories, fince, in 1344, the court of 
Rome gave the propeny of them to Louis de !a • 
Cerda, one of the Infants of Caflile. Obflinatcly 
thwarted by tlic head of his family, this prince 
bad never ycl been able to avail bimfclf of this 
extraordinary liberality, when Bctbencourt went 
from Rochelle, on iheCihof May 1402, and two 
months afrer, feized upon Lanccrota. It being 
impoflible for him to proceed any farther with 
the forces be had remaining, this ndicnturer de- 
termined TO pay homage to the king of Giftilc 
of all the conquefls he Hiould make. With the 
fiiccours furnilhed him by this monarch, he feized 
upon Fiicrtcventura in 1404, upon Gomcra in 
J405, and upon the iflcof Ferro in 1406. Ca- 
nary, Palma, end Tcnerific, did not fubmti till 
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.1483, 1492, and 1496. This Archipelago, byBOO tc 
■ the name of die Canary lOands, has ever fmee . ^ 

made part of the Spanifh dominions, and has been 
governed by the laws of Caftile. >\ 

The Canaries enjoy the advantage of alky that 
is generally* ferenc. The heat is great- on the 
coalls ; but the air Is agreeably temperate upon 
the places that are a little higher; and too cold 
upon fome of the mountains that arc covered 
with fnow the greateft part of the year. 

- 'All} or nearly all the fruits and animals of the 
Old and of the New World, thrive upon^ the dif- 
ferent kinds of foil in ihcfe iflands. They 
‘furnilh oils, fame filk, a great deal of perella ♦, 
and a confiderable quantity of fugar, inferior to 
that whicli comes from America. The corn they 
'fupply IS mofl commonly fufHcicni for the con* 
fumption of the country, and, without mention- 
ing liquors of an inferior kind,* their exports m 
\Mne*amount annually to ten or twelve thoufand 
■pipes of malmfey, ^ • v 1. > 

' In 1768, the Canaries reckoned one. hundred 
and fifty-five thoufand one hundred 'and fixty-fiic 
inhabitants, ^cxclufive of five hundred andieight 
clergy, nine hundred and ttwentyawo .monKs, 
and feven hundred and forty-fix nuns. ^'Twenty- 
’nine thoufand eight hundred of thefe inhabitants 
were embodied into a regiment. Thefe railtna 
•were nothing at that peri<^ ; but they hate fmee 
•been a little difciplincd^ as wcH as all the troops m 
‘the other Spanifii colonics. *J , tj , 

' Although the audience, or^fiiperior tribunal 
» of juftice be in the ifland particularly called Ca- 
nary, yet the ifland of Terienffc, which is known 
by It’s volcanos, and by a mountain which, ac- 
cording to the lateft and beft obfcrvaiions, nits 

* A fungous fuWlance from vthkh a rrd dyv Is fxtrafled 
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I nine hundred and four toifes above 

^ %?. I Td oflh" "^. i^ndered as ihe M 

'-^ihc Archiptlago. It is ihi: mod «icnfive, the 
ricbeft, and the moft populous. It is the refi- 
dence of ilie governor-general, and the Teat of 
adminiftration. 'The traders, who are almofl all 
Enchlh or Americans, s make their purchafes in 
it’sftarbourofSaintc Croix, and take in their car- 


goes there. . ' 

The money t'vhicli ihefe merchants bring to 
the iilands, ftldom circulates in them. . It is not 
carried off by the imports, llnce they confift only 
in the monopoly of tobacco, and a tax of ilx per 
cent, on all exports and imports : inconfiderable 
rcfburces, iwhich muft be abfbrbedby the expcpces 
of fovcrcignty. If the Canaries fend annually 
fifteen or fixieen hundred thoufand livrcs ,• to the 
mother-country, itiis for the fuperfiition of the 
crufades: it is for one half,, of the firft year’s 
falaries ipaid, to the crown, by thofe who have 
obtained any poft under government : it is for 
tbcirfre// dts'lattces^ fubfiituted throughout the 
whole empire, to the obligation formerly .Impofed 
upon all titled peribns,’ of following the .king to 
wtar: it is for one third of the, revenue^ of the 
bifhoprics, which, in .whatever part of ,the world 
they may be, belongs to the government :.it is 
for the produce of the lands acquired or preferved 
by fomc families rcHding in Spain : in a word, 
It is to defray theexpences of thofe, who by a 
refilefs difpofition, ambition, or .tlie defire of ac- 
quiring knowledge, are prompted to quit the 
-Archipelago. . ' . 

So confiderable an exportation of fpccie 'has 
kept the Canaries conftantly exhaufted. They 
would have emerged from this fituation, had they 


• -Trom £3 ,sooI, to 66,6661. ijj. ^d. 
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teen fufTered peaceably to enjoy the liberty which, BOOK 
in 1657, was granted them, of 6 ttmgout every , 
year for the other henlirphere, five ftnps laden 
with a thoufand tons of provifions or merchan- 
dife Unfortunately, the reftraints put upon this 
trade at Cadiz, gradually reduced it to the fend-* 
ing of one very fmall vefiel to Caracc*!. Tins 
tyranny is drawing to an end, and we lhall fpealc 
of u’5 decline, after we haxeaccompanied Colum* 
bus to the great feene upon which his genms-and 
Courage are going to be difplaycd. 1 

On the fixthof September, the admiral quitted 
Gomera, 'where his too feeble vcflels had been re- 
paired, and his provifions renewed he then aban- 
doned the track purfued by preceding navigators , 
and direiled his courfe weftward, in order to get 
mto an unknown ocean ' ^ 

In a little time, the fhip’s crews, terrified at the 
idea of the immenfe tra^t of fea that feparated 
them from their native country, begin to exprefs 
their fears They murmured, and the moft no- 
lent of the mutineers propofed feveral times that 
they fhould' throw ‘the author of iheif danger 
overboard His molt zealous adherents were 
even without Tiopc , and he had now nothing to 
expert cither from feverity or mildnefs ' The ad- 
miral thenfpaketo them m the following terms* 

If the land does not appear in three days tmct I 
give tn'tfelf up to your refentment Tlic fpeech 
\vas bold, but not rafh ^ ^ 

' For fome time paft, on founding, h'e had found 
a bottom, and from other circumftances, which 
arc fcldom deceitful, he had realbn to Conclude 
that he was not far from the olyeiSt of liis 
^urfuit ■’ ' 

The New World was difcovcred m the month Amvai 
of Oflobef Columbus landed on one of the,n®'^^ 
"Lucayas, or Bahama iflands, which he called San- World 

Salvador, 
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BOOK SaIvador,-and took poflcfllon of it iii the name of 

. ^ Ifabella. ■' Mo European at that- time imagined 

that there could be any injufticc in feizing upon 
country which* was not inhabited by Chriftians. ' 

. The iflanders on fecing'thc fliips, and a race’of 
menTo different from ihcmfclves, were ■ terrified,' 
and ran away. The Spaniards caught .fame of 
them, treated thcrh' with great civility, and dif- 
mifled them 'loaded w'ithprelents. i , ' 

. .This behaviour entirely diflipated the fears of; • 
the whole'naitonMhe inhabitants appeared upon 
the (hore’ \vith<iut arms. Several of them c&me 
oh board.' • Thdy viewed every thing with admi; 
ration. ' ‘Thein ’manners were free . and. epenj 
^hey brought fruits. They afTifted the Spaniards 
in' getting on fbore, by taking ‘them upon their 
fhouldcrs.. The inhabitants of the neighbour- 
ing dflands'lhewed the fame obliging difpofition. 
The- failorSi.-fent by Columbus to -make difeo- 
veries, every where -met with, the kindeft recep- 
tion,-' Men, women, and children, 'Avere employ- 
ed in procuring provifions for-ihem. -They filled 
the hammocks where they ;flcpr-.vvith the fineft 
cotton. ; ; j ‘ 

* Tr.i-u'me, reader, -whether thefc were ciylhzed 
people landing among favages, or favages among 
civilized people ?. Of ’what .confequence was it 
that they were. naked; that they dwclt.in the midfl 
of ihe forefts, and lived under huts ; that there 
was neither a code of laws among them, nor’ civil 
or criminal jnfiice, provided lliey .were . mild, 
humane, beneficent,' and’pofTefled all the vir- 
tues that diftinguilh the human fpecies? Alasl 
people with the fame behaviour would have met 
with the fame rtxeption every where. L^f us 
•forger, if.it be poffible, the infiant of this difeo- 
^ very, .this firft interview between two worlds, or 

' lather 
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ratlier let us recall it to oiir memory, only to in- B O O K 
creafc our dctcflation of ihc one wc inhabit. 

But u was gold the Spaniards wanted, and 
they foon found it Several of the favagcs wore 
ornaments made of this precious metal, which 
they prefented to thcyr new gwefts , who on their 
part were moredifgufted wuh the naked appear- 
ance and fimphcityof thcle people, than touched 
wuh their Lindnefs Tliey were incapable of dif* 
cerning m them the genuine charafters of nature. 

Surpriled to find men of a copper colour uithouc 
beards or hair on their bodies they looked upon 
them as a race of imperfcdt animals, who w>rb 
only to be treated with humanity, till thetieccf- 
fary infoTtnation was obtained m regard to the 
neighbouring countries, and the feat of the gold 
mines , , 

Having taken a view of fcvcralfmaller iflands, Tie Sp*- 
Columbus landed on the north fide of a large one®*®”** 
called by the natives Hayti , to which he gave Sn fcttiel 
the name of HifpanioU, and which is now called mem m 
San Domingo, he was conducted thither by fome 
lavages of the other iflands, who accompanied mutgo 
him without the leaft difiruft, and gave him loMannen 
underftand, that it was the great ifiand which fur- habicLIu* 
nilhed them with the metal the Spaniards were foof Uxl. 
eager to acquire iflaud. 

The ifland of Hayti, which is tvVo hundred 
leagues in length, and fixiy, and in fome places 
eighty, in breadth, is divided from cad to weft 
by a chain of mountains, which occupy ihe cen- 
ter of the ifland, and are for^ilie mofl: part deep 
It was dtftnbuted into live populous kingdoms, 
the inhabitants of which lived in perfect amiy. » 

Their kings, who were called Caciques, were fo 
much the more abfolute, as they were much be- 
loved Tlie complexion of ihefe people was 
much fairer tlnn that of iho(e in'the other iflands 

They 
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BOO ^They painted their bodies. The men went quite 
, naked. The women wore a kind oF cotton pet- 

• ticoat, which reached no further than their knees. 

_ ‘ The girls, as well as the men, were naked. Their 

* ' food w^s maize, roots, frmt, and fhcll-fifh. As 

they were temperate, nimble, and aftive, but 
not ftrong, they were averfe from labour. They 
lived free from care In a ftale of agreeable indo- 
lence. Their time was fpent in dancing, diver- 
fion, and fleep. By the accounts the Spaniards 
give'of them, they fhewed little marks of under- 
(landingi and indeed iflanders, who live in a 
'Bateof feparation Oom the reft of mankind, miift 
of necefllty liavc very confined ideas. Detached 
focietics arrive at improvement by.flow and diffi- 
cult advances. They derive no advantages from 
. tliofe difeoveries, which time and experience throw 
in the way of 'other people: neither do the chances 
of acquiring knowledge occur fo frequently a'mong 
them. ^ 

' The Spaniards, thcmftlves'confefs, that ihefe 
people were humane, void of malice and revenge, 
and almofi diverted of any paffion whatever. They 
'were ignoranr, but flicwcd no dcfire of being in- 
formed. This indiffeience, and the confidence 
they repofed in ftrangers, prove that they were 
happy. Their hirtory, and their notions of mo- 
rality, were contained in a colle^lion of fongs, 
which they learn from their infancy ; and they had, 
in common with allmations, fomc fables concern- 
ing the origin of the human race. , 

We know little of their religion, to which they 
were not much attached; and it is probable that 
.in this refpeert, as wef/as m many others, they have 
been calumniated by the authors of their deftruc- 
lion ; who pretend that thefe iflanders, 'whofe 
manners were fo gentle, paid adoration to a nuni- 
ber of malevolent beings, Tlie wotfhippers of a 
" malevolent 
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malevolent deity can never be good themfelves. O p K 
But of what confequence were their deities 
their mode of worfliip ? Did they queftion the ^ 
fbrangers upon the fiJbjcft of their religion ? Or'^* 

\vas their belief a motive of curiafity, hatred, or 
contempt for them ? They were the Europeans^ 
who conduced themfelves as if they had been 
advifcd by tbb dasmonof thciflandcrsj and the 
iflandetb beliased as if they had oheyecl the Deity 
of the Europeans. 

They had no law'’lhat limited the number of 
their wives. It was common for one of them to 
have (bme privileges and 'diftinftions allotted to 
her i but theft gave her' no authority over the 
reft. She wa.s the one whom the hnfband loved 
the beft, and 'by whom he thought Ijimfelf beft: 
beloved. On the death of her hufband, (he fome* 
times caufed lierftif to be buried in the fame grave 
with him. This was not a cuftom, a duty, or a 
point of honour, among thefe people; but the 
wife found It impoftible to furvive the objefl of 
her tendcreft afteftiort. This freedom in love and 
marriage, whicli was autliortzed by their laws and 
manners, was by the Spaniards called debauchery, 
licentiouihcfs, and vice : and to the pretended ex- 
celHve indulgence of the iflandcrs in this particu- 
lar, they attributed the origin of a difgracefu! and 
deftrudtive diftafe, wlirch is generally thought to 
have been unknown in Europe before the dilcove- 
ry of America. ' • 

Tutsc 'itianclcrs had no ofticr* weapon than a 
bow and arrows made of wood, the point of which 
being hardened in the fire was fomelimes armed 
witlj finrp ftoncs, or the bone of a filh. The or* 
dinary drefsof the Spaniards wasof itfelf an impe- 
netrable armour againft arrows of this kind, Ihor 
with lutlc dex'erhy. Tliefc we-apons and fomc 
fmall club«, or raihcr large (ILUs, which could 
VoL n. E c feidjm 
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BOOK, fcldom give n mortal blow, were far from making 
. tliefe people formidable 

^ * They were dillinguifhed into different chiles, 

one of which had a claim to a kind of nobilit) , but 
we are little acquainted culler with the prerega- 
iiv es annexed to this diftmdlion, or \ ith the means 
of obtaining « This ignorant and fjvage peopU 
hid alfo forcerers among them, who have i!wa>s 
been euh'*r the offspring or parents of ruperfii- 
tion 

Columbus omitted no attention that mighten- 
gage the fnendfhip of thefe iflandcrs But at the 
lame time he made them fcnfible, that, though he 
had no inchn-uion to hurt them, he did not wane 
the power The proofs he gave in their prefence 
of the iTirpnllngcftcdsof his artillery, convinced 
them of the truth of what he faid TIic} lool ed 
upon the Spaniards ns men defeended from hea 
\en, and die p efents they received, \ ere, in their 
crtimation, fiot mere cunofitie*:, but facred things 
This error was produflive of great advantages, 
tior was It removed by any aft of folly or cruelty 
Thej gave the fivap' gl?l& beads, pm*?, 

knives and bells, 1 / 1 gold and 

provifinns ' 
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los%ed h\m m crowds to the prefcncs of Terdi "B 
nand and Ifabdla He prcfemcd to them fome 
iflanders, who 'had \olantanlj accompanied him 
He produced pieces of gold, birds, couon, 
and ’many curiofmes, uhich were \aluablc on 
account of their novelty Such a variety of un- 
common olyects, expoled to the view of a people 
whofe vanity inflamed bj imagtnanon magnifed 
every thing, made them fancy that they Uv^ an 
inexhauftible fource of riches for ever floutrg 
into their countty The enihufiafm fpread, “ind 
acached even to the throne A.t the public audi- 
jence the fovereigns gave Galumbus, he uas 
permuted to be covered, and to fit as a grandee 
of Spain He related his voyage to them They 
loaded him with careiTes, commendations, and ho 
nours, and foon after he reimbarked with feven- 
teen fail, to make new difcovenes, and to cftablifh 
^ colonies 

Ow his arrival at Sm Domingo with fifteen 
hundred men, foldiers, artificers, and miHiona- 
Ties, wirh provifions for iheir fubfifience, with 
the feeds of all the plants that were ’'thought like 
]y to thrive in this hot and damp climate, and 
with the domeftic animals oF the old hemifpherc, 
of uhicli there was not one m the new one, Co- 
lumbus found nothing but rums and carcafes 
upon ihe fpot where he had left forlificuions and 
Spaniards ^Thefe plunderers had occafioned their 
own defiruAion by their haughty, licentious, and 
tyrannical behaviour, and he had the addrefs to 
perfuade thole v ho had left moderation than him- 
Jelf, that n was good policy^ to poflpone their 
revenge to another time A fo’‘t, honoured ui'h 
the name of Ifabella, was conflrudted on the 
borders of ilie ocean, and that bf Saint Thomas 
was erected on the mountains of Cibio, v here the 
iflanders gkhcred fiom ibe loricnts, the greaiefr 
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BOOK feldom give a mortal blow, were far from making 
, thefe people formidable 

^ They were diftmguilhed into different dalles, 
one of which had a claim to a kind of nobilit} , but 
we are little acquainted either with the preroga- 
tives annexed tothisdiftindtion, or with the means 
of obtaining it This ignorant and favage people 
Ind alfo forcerers among them, who have always 
bven either the offspring or parents of luperlti- 
tion 

CoiuMBU*! omitted no nttention that miglitcn- 
gage the fnendffiip of thefe iflanders Btitattlie 
hnic time he made them fenfible, that, though he 
had no indimiion to hurt them, he did not want 
the pov/er. Th'' pmofs he gave m their prefence 
of the fiirprifingcffeiftsof his arnllcr), convinced 
tliem of the truilioF what he faid They looI,cd 
upon the Spaniards as men defeended from hea- 
ven, and the p'elents tlie> received, were, in their 
dlimation, iiot mere cunofiiies, but facred things 
This error was produdKc of great advnntigu, 
nor was It removed by any of folly or cruelty, 
They gave the fivages red caps, glnfs beads, pins, 
I Dives and bells and received in return gold and 
provifions 

Columbus availed himlllF of this harmon) to 
fix upon n phec for n feiilemcnt, whit.li he de- 
figned fiioiild be ih- center of all his future pro- 
j-c^s Ids created a lort with the aPifftnce of tl e 
iflanders, who ch-crfiill) Iiboured to forge cliatns 
for thcmfclves He left iliirt) nine Caffih-rs m 
the place, and, having reconnoitred the greateft 
p*rt uf niL iflind, fet latl for Sprn 

Hr arrived at Pilos, a port nf Andilufii, from 
V hence he had f ilctl feven irontha before He 
proceeded by hnd to Earcclom, where the court 
rcfil-'d Tnis journc) vasa triumph The no- 
I iht) and the people v cm 10 meet him, and fol- 
'■ low cd 
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lowed him in crowds to the prefence ofl Ferdi-JJO O K 
Hand and Ifabella, He prefented to tliem feme . - Y' Si 
iflanders, who liad voUmtarily accompanied him. 

He produced pieces of ‘'gold, * birds, cotton, 
and 'many curiofitics, which Uverc valuable on 
account of their novelty. Such'a variety of un- 
common ol^ec^s, expofed to the \ie\v of a people 
whofe vamty inflamed by imagination magnifled 
everything, made them fancy that they ‘law an 
inexhauftible fource of riches . for ever flQV.'ing^ 
into their country'. The enthuflafm fpread, and 
^reached even to the throne. At the public audi- 
ence the fovereigns gave ao Columbus, he was 
permitted to be covered, and to lit as a grandee 
of Spain. He related his voyage to them. They 
loaded him with carciTes, commendations, arid hO' 
nours; and foon after he rcimbarked with feven- 
teen fail, to makc'nevv difcoveries, and tocflablifh 
colonies. ; / . ' ■■ • 

Om his arrival at San Domingo with fifteen 
hundred men,’ feldiers, artificers, and milfiona- 
ries*, svirh provifions for 'their fubfiflence, with 
the feeds of all the plants that were thought like- 
ly to thrive in this hot and damp climate ^ and 
with the donieftic animals' ofithe old heroifpherc, 
of which there was not one in the new one, Co- 
Iambus found .nothing but rums and* carcafes 
upon the fpot where he had left feriificntions and 
Spaniards. ^Thefe plbndercrs had occafioned their 
own deftrUt^ion by their haughty, hcentious, and 
-tyrannical behaviour; and be had the addrels to 
perfuade thofe v.ho iiad Ids moderation than him- 
ielf, that it -was good policy to ppftpone their 
revenge to another time. « A To'T, honoured with 
the name of Ifabella, was conflruded ^on the 
borders of the ocean; and that bf Saint Thomas 
was erected on the mountains of Obao, where tbs 
iflanders ghliered fiom the torrents, the^greateft 
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BOO Kpart of the gold'they ufed for their ornarhenl?, 
^ , and where the conquerors intended to ppen 

mines. 

While thefe works were carrying on, the pro- 
vifinns that had been brought from Europe had 
been either eonfumedor were fpoilt. The colony 
had not received frelh ones enough to fupply the 
deficiency , and foldicrs, or failors, had neither had 
'any Icifure, knowledge, or rncltnation enough to 
prtduce frelh articles of fubfitlence. It became 
necelTary to have tecourfe to the natives of the 
country, who cultivating but little, were unable to 
fubfjft ftrangers, who, ihongb they were the moll 
moderate perfons of the old hcmifphere, yet con- 
fumed each of them as much as would have been 
fufficient for fevcral Indians. Thefe unfortunate 
people gave up all they had, and flill more was re- 
quired. Thefe continual exaflions produced an 
alteration in their charafler, which was naturally 
'timidi and all the Caciques, except Guacanahari, 
who had firft received the Spaniards in his domi- 
nions, reiblved to unite their forces, in order to 
break a yoke which was becoming every day more 
intolerable, 

ties Columbus defifted from piirfui^ his- difco- 
i./ the order to prevent, or pul a Hop to this 

conquerors uncxpcdlcd danger. Although two-ihrrds of his 
atSanDo-followcrs hadbccn hurried to the grave by miferjv 
Sdthiir hy the climate, and by debauchery; although 
effefh, fickncfs prevented many of tliofc who had efcaped 
thefe terrible fcourges from joining him ; and al- 
though he could not mufler more than two hui>- 
aVeu' iniantry and* twenty liorlS to lace the enemy, 
yet this extraordinary man was nor afraid of at- 
tacking, in 1495, in the pl.iins of Vega Real, an 
.army, which hiftonans In general have computed 
at one hundred tbcafand men The chief pre- 
■ ^ caution 
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caution nken was to fall upon iliefe troops m the B 
night time 

The unhappy iflanders were conquered before 
the aSion began. They confidcrcd the Spaniards 
as beings of a fuperior order. Their admiration, 
refpedl, and fear, were increafed by the European 
armour, and the fight of the cavalry in particular 
adonifhed them beyond meafurc Many of them 
were fimple enough to believe tliat the man and 
the horfe were the fame animat, or a kind of deny. 
Had their courage even been proof agiinll tbefe 
impreifions of terror, they could have made but a 
faint refinance The cannonading, the pikes, and 
adifciplme to which they vvereftrangers, mufl have 
eafily difperfed them They fled on ah Tides To 
punilh them for their rebellion, as it was called, 
every Indian above fourteen years of age, was fub- 
jedted to a tribute in gold or m cotton, according 
to the difln^ he jived in. 

This arrangement of matters, which required 
afiidiioiis labour, appeared the greateft of evils to 
a people who were not ufed to be cmplo}ed 
The defire of getting nd ©f their oppreflbrs, be- 
came their only paliion. As jlicy entertained no 
further hope of their being able to fend them 
away by force, the idea occurred to them, irl 
1496, of expelling them by famine Jn this view, 
they fowed no more maize, they pulled up the 
ciflav-i roots that were already planted, and they 
j tl erafelves took refuge among the moll barren and 
Aeep rocks ‘ 

Bespchate rcfolutions arc teldom attended 
withfuccelsj accordingly, that which the Indians 
Ind taken proved extremely fatal to them The 
gifts of rude and uncultivated nature were not 
lufHcient for their fupport, as thej had inconfi- 
deraiely expedled they would be , and their aly- 
lum, however difhcuk of accefs, was not able to 

fereeu 
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BOOK part of the gold they ufed for their ornarhenis'f 
^ and where the conquerors intended to .open 


While thefe works were carrying on, the pro* 
vifions that had been brought from Europe had 
been eiiber confiimedor were fpoilt. The colony 
had not receued frefh ones enough to fupply the 
deficiency , and foldicrs, or failors, had ncuher had 
any Icifnre, knowledge, or rndination enough to 
produce frelh articles of fubfillence. It became 
neceffary to have icconrfe to the natives of the 
country, who cultivating bur little, were unable to 
fubfiCl Grangers, who, though they were the mofl 
moderate perfons of the old hemirphere, yet con- 
fumed each of them as much as would have been 


fufficient for fevcral Indians. Thefe unfortunate 


people gave up all they had, and dill more was re- 
quired. Thefe continual cxadlions produced an 
alteration m their charader, which was naturally 
timid, and all the Caciques, except Guacanahan, 
who had firft received tne Spaniards in his domi- 
nions, refolved to unite their forces, in order to 


break a yoke whicli was becoming every day more 
intolerable. 


Cruelties CoLUMnus dcfiftcd from purfuing his difeo- 
order to prevent, or put a flop to this 
conquerors uncxpedcd d.inger. Although iwo*thrrds of hts 
atSanDo^foUowcrs had been hurried to the grave by mifery', 
their ^ly the climate, and by debauchery ; although 
cffefh. ficknefs prevented many of tliofe who had efcaped 
thefe terrible fcourges from joining him j and al- 
though be could not mufter more than two hur>- 
, dred infantry and twenty horfe to face the enemy, 
. yet this extraordinary man was not afraid of at- 
tacking, in 1495, in the plains of Vega-Real, an 
tormy, which hiflonans in general have computed 
at one hundred tliouland men The chief pre- 
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The mnlefadlors who occompinicd Columbus, B o o K 
jn conjundlioa with the pUfndercrs that tnfeftcd , 

San Domingo, formed one of the mofl; unnatural 
kinds of rociet> that had ever appeared upon die' 
globe Their mutual coalition enabled them 
boldly 'to fei all authority at defiance, and the 
impoflibility of fubdtimg them, made it necelEiry 
to have recourfe to attempts to bring them o^er, 

Sctcral were tried in \ain At length, m 1499, 
jt was fuggefied, that to the lands which evc'y 
Spaniard received, a greater or lels number of 
illandcrs (hould he annexed, whole time and la- 
bour was to be devoted to matters deftitulc of 
bumTniry and prudence ^Thisa^l of vveakneig 
reftored apparent tranquillity to the colony, but 
without conciliating to the admiral the affedfion 
of thofe who profited by it The complaints 
made ag'unft him were even more confiant, more 
urgent, more general, and more attended to than 
they had been before. 

This extraordinary man purchafed upon very 
hard terms the fame w Inch his genius ai d indiittry 
had procured him His life exhibited a perpetual 
contraft pf elevation and depreflion He was not 
onlj continually expofed to the cabalc^ calumnies, 

^nd ingratitude of individuals, but was allb 
obliged to fubmit to tlie caprices of a haughty and 
turbulent court, which by tutus lewarded or pu- 
nifhed, reduced him to the ncccflit) of making the 
moft hnmilntingiu^ificaiions, and rettored him to 
n’s confidence. 

Tul prqudice, entertained by the SpiniHi mi- 
niflry againft the author of llie greatett difcovcry 
ever made, operated fofar, that an arbitrator was 
fent to the New World, to decide between Colum- 
bus and his foldiets ^vadilla, the mott ambi- 
tions, felf intercttcd, unjnft, and violent man thaf 
had }cr gone over to Arrerica, armed at San 

Domingo 
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p o O K It was obfoluiely ncceflary, however, to pro- 
Y? cure colonjfts , the admiral therefore propofed to 
have recourfe to the prilbns, and, to refeue cri- 
ipmals from death apd infamy, for the piirpofe of 
aggrandizing tfieir country, of which they vvere 
the refiife and the difgracc. This projedl uoulcj 
have beep attended with fewer ipconveniences m 
fuch colonies as, having gained a moie folid efta- 
blifhmcnt, might, by the force oftliurlavs, have 
reftramed or corre^Ied licentious and prtfligatc 
individuals, but infant ftates require founders of 
a different chiradler from a fet of rogues Ame- 
rica will, perhaps, never get nd of the remains of 
tliat alloy which debafed the firlf colonies that 
were tranfported thither ftorn Europe, apd Co- 
lumbus himfelf vvps foon convinced of the injudi- 
cious advice he had given 

Hap this entcrprifing feaman carried out with 
jiim men of the common ftamp, he might, during 
the voyage, have uifpir^d them wiih honeft prin- 
ciples at lead, if not with high notions of honour. 
Tliefe perfons pn their arrival would have confti- 
tuted a majoiuy, and, by feipng the example of 
obedience, would neceffanly have brought back to 
order, thofe who had deviated from it Such a 
liarmpty would have been produftive of the molt 
ialutary effeds, and have eflablifhed the colony on 
the moft folid foundation , The Indians would 
hive been treated m a better manner, the mines 
worked to greater advantage, and the taxes more 
pafil) levied The mother country, animated by 
this fuccefs to greater exertions, might have form- 
ed new fcttlcments, which would have augmented 
the glory, the wealth, and the power of Spam. 
Thcle important events, which might have been 
brought forward in a few yearSj were rendered 
abortive by this hafty idea. 


The 
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The ronlcfiflors who accompinicd Columbus, B o O K 
jn conjundion with the plunderers that mfefted ^ ^ 
San Domingo, formed one of the mofi: unnatural 
kinds of focietj that had ever appeared upon the' 
globe Their mutual coalition enabled them 
boldly to fet all authorit) at defiance , and the 
impoflibility of fubdumg them, made it necclfary 
to have recourfe to attempts to bring them over. 

Several were tried in vain At length, m 1499, 
jt was fuggefled, that to tlie lands whiclj every 
Spaniard received, a greater or le/s number of 
iflanders fiiould be annexed, vvhofe time and la- 
bour was to be devoted to mafters definite of 
bumanuy and prudence , Tins adl of weaknels 
reftored apparent tranquillity to the colony, buc 
without conciliating to the ac^miral the affeiftion 
of thofe who pronted by it The complaints 
made againfi him were even more confiant, more 
urgent, more general, and more attended to than 
they had been before 

This eytraordinafy man purchafed upon very 
hard terms the fame which hts genius ai d indufVry 
)nd procured him His life exhibited a perpetual 
contraft of elevation and depreflion He vvas not 
onl) conlinually expofed to thccaba)«, calumnies, 

^nd ingratitude of individuals, but was alfo 
obliged to fubm|t to the caprices of a haught} and 
turbulent court, which by turns rewarded or pu- 
nilbed, reduced him to thcncccfiiiy of making the 
moft humilniingju^ificanons, and refiored him to 
jv a confidence. 

Thl prejudice, eplertained by the SpimHi mi- 
nidry aga^nft the author of the grca^fl difcovery 
ever made, operated fofar, that an arbitrator was 
fent to the Nevy World, to decide between Colum- 
bus and lus foldiets Bovadtlla, the mofi: ambi- 
tious, felf mterefied, unjuft, and violent man thap 
had yet grne over to America, arrived at 

Dommgo 
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K;Do'mIngo in *500; deprived ibe admiral of his 
property, Ills honours, and his command, and 
fcnt him to Europe in irons. The fovereigns were 
warned, by public indtgnation, that the world 
ezpefled the immediate punffhment of fo daring a 
crime, and the reparation of fo great an outrage: 
In order to conciliate propriety with their preju- 
dices, Ferdinand and Ifabella recalled, with real 
or feigned refentment, the agent who had Co 
cruelly abtifed the power with which they had in- 
tniHed him : but they did not reftore to his poll 
.the deplorable’ viftim of his ‘incomprchenfiblc 
villany. Columbnsj raiher than languilli m in- 
dolence, or hvc m a Have of humiliation, deter- 
mined to undertake a fourth voyage as an adven- 
turer, into regions which might aTmoftbe fatd to 
have been created by lumfclh After this effort, 
which neither the malice of mankind, nor the ca- 
price of the elements rendered nfcleft, he ended 
in 1506, at Valladolid, his brilliant career, which 
the recent death of IfabelVi had deprived him of 
every hope of it*s ever being fortunate. Al- 
though he was no more than fifty-ninc years of 
age, yet his bodily flrengih vvas much weakened : 
but the faculties of his mmd had not loff any of 
their energy. 

’ Such was the end of this uncommon man, 
who, 10 the afloniftimcnt of Europe, added a 
founh part to the earth, or r.athcr half a world ro 
thisglohe, which had been fo long defolatc, and 
fo little known. It might reafonably'liavc been 
ejcpj-Dfdf jhsj pfjhiSi: ghw 

the name of this intrepid fcamau ro the new 
hemifphcrc, the firft difvovcry of wliicli was owen 
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fame, this honour was referved for AmericusB O O K 
Vefpiicins, a Florentine, who did ’nothing more , ^ 
than follow the footAeps of a man whofe name 
ought to Aand foremoA in the liA of great cha- 
racters. Thus the very xra, which added Ame- 
rica ^o the. known world, was diAinguiihcd by an 
inAance of injuAice, that may be confidered as a 
fatal prelude to thofe feenesof x'iolcnce of whicli 
tins' unhappy country was. afterwards to be the 
theatre. . 

“ His misfortunes had commenced with the dif- 


covery. Columbus, notwuhAanding his huma- 
nity and his talents, increafed them himfelf by 
fixing Americans upon the lands which he diArt- 
biited to his foldicrr. This plan, which heliad 
purfued merely to remove 'the embarraflrncnis to 
which lie was expofed from an almoA inceffant 
fpiril of rebellion, was continued and extended by 
Bovadilla, in the view of gaining the affeCIions of 
the Spaniards Ovando, who fucceededhim, broke 
all ihefe connections, as he had been ordered to do; 
ReA was the firA enjoyment of thefe feeble beingsi 
who had been condemned by force to labours, 
which were neither confiAent with the nature of 


their food, with their conAiiuiion, nor with their 
cuAoms. They then wandered about as chance 
diredted their Aeps, or fat iliemfelves down and 
did nothing. The conleqiicnce of this indolence 
was a famine, which was fatal both to them and 
their oppreflbrs. It might have been poflible to 
bring about fome fortunate alteration in circum- 
Aances with mildnefs, prudent regulations, and a 
great fliare of patience. But thefe Aow and mode- 
rate mcafures were not fuitable to conquerors, wlio 
were eager to acquire, and earncA to enjoy. ^They 
demanded, wuh a degree of warmth mfeparable 
from a concern of importance, that all the Indians 
Aioiild be diAributed among themj in order to 
* ’ be 
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BOOK vcfrels at 'Saint Jsgo, ftiled \ eflwatd, and landed 
fucccflively at Yucatan, and at Campsach} They 
were received as enemies upon both ibefc coafts, 
many of them pmfhed in the contefts they were 
engaged in, and the reft regained, in the uimoft 
confufion, the port from whence they had feiout a 
few months before vvith fiich flattering expeftations. 
Their return was marked by the death of Cordova, 
the commander of the expedition, who expired of 
Ins wounds 

’Till this period, the new hemifphere hadpre 
ftnted nothing to the Spaniards but naked and 
wandering favages, without any occupation or 
font of government This w as the firft lime they 
had feen a people dwelling m houfes, clothed, 
formed into a national body, and fufHcicndy ad 
vanced in the arts to convert precious metals into 
vales 

This difcovcry, while it excited apprehenfioni 
of ne»v dangers, prefen ed, at the fame time, tre 
alluring profpcdl of a nch booty’’, two lundreo 
flnJ forty Spaniards therefore went on board of 
four fhips fitted out by the ch ef of the colony 
•at his own cxpence They began by verifying 
the reports brought by the preceding adventurers, 
they then continued their voynge as hr as the river 
Panuco, and thought ihey psrcciv ed in all 
ftill more evident marks of civilization 
often landed Sometimes ihey’^ v^cre very warrrly 

attacked, and (bmctiracs they were received witba 

degree of rcfpefl bordering upon adoration Tb*) 
found one or iwooppiriumties of exchanging lonif 
trifles of the old hemilpherc for tl e gold of il ‘ 
one The mod enrerpnfing of them were cf op 
mon that a fetilemtnc fhoald be formed 
thefe bcautifil regions, but tlieir comma 
Gryalva, ihoigh active and intrepid, \ as notin’ 
mated with the foul of a. h“f o, and did not ihi"l‘ I 

ft CCS 
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forces fufncient fox fo importont'an undertaking. B O o K 
He returned to Cuba, where he gave an account, ^ 
more or Icfs exaggerated, of all be had.feen, 
of all he had been able to leam, .concerning the 
empire of Mexico. 

, Tiif. conqueft of this immenfe and opulent 
. region was immediately refblved upon by Velaf- 
qaez \ but he took fome time in deliberating up- 
on the choice of the agent he meant to employ 
on this occafion. He was appreheniive of intrufl- 
ing ihe bufmefs to a man who fhould not have the 
qualities hccelfary to infiue it’s fuccefs, or to one 
who fhould have too much ambition to ’give the 
honour of it to him. His conHdahis at length de- 
termined his choice in favour of Fernando Cortez, 
the one of his lieutenants whom his talents moft 
ftrdngly mdicated as the fitieft perfon to' execute 
theprojcfl, but at the fame time the moft impro- 
per to anfNVcr his perfonal views. The adlivjtyi 
elevation of mind, and bbldnefs difplayed by the 
new commander in preparing for an expedition, 
the difficulties of which lie forefecs and wifhes to 
remove, av/aken .all the anxiety, of a governor 
naturally too furpicious. He was obferved ‘to bo 
employed, firfl in private, and 'afterwards openly, 
in i'oggefting a plan for the withdrawing of an im- 
portant commubon, which he reproached liimfclf 
with having jiiconfidcrately. given. But this re- 
gret was too late, Before the arrangements, con- 
trived to keep back the fleet, compofed of eleven 
frnaVi veTicis, couid be Tetflcd, u ’had fet TaYi on t’ne 
tenth of February 1519, with nine hundred failors, 
five hundred and eight foldiers, fi.xreen !iyr(^, 
thirteen mulquci*;, i!iirty-two crols bows, a great 
number of fwords and pikes, four falcons, and ten 
field pieces. 

TuiSE preparatives for invaflon, however in- 
fufficient they may feem to be, had not even been 
' * furnillicd 
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B O O KvefTcIs at "Saint Jago; (ailed weft^ard, and landed 

^ fucccfiively at Yiicatan, and at Campeachy. They 

y/ejQ received as enemies upon both tliefe coafts* 

many of thcnvpcnnied in the contefts they were 
engaged In, and the reft regained^ in the utmoft 
confiifion, the port from whence they had fei out a 
few montlis before with fiich flattering expectations. 
Their return was marked by the death of CordovaJ 
the commander of the expedition, who expired of 
his wounds. . 

* *Till thisperiod, the new hemifphere had pre- 
fented nothing to the Spaniards but naked and 
wandering favages, without any occupation or 
form of government. This was the firft time they 
bad feen a people dwelling in houfts, clothed, 
formed into a national body, and fufficicntly ad- 
vanced in the arts to convert precious metals into 
vales. 

This difeotery, while It excited apprehenfions 
of new dangers, prefenicd, at the fame time, the 
alluring proli>eci of a nch booty j two luindrcd 
and forty Spaniards therefore went on board of 
four fhips fitted our by the chief of the colony 
cl his own cxpcnce. They began by ^eri^ying 
the reports brought by the preceding adventurers; 
they then continued their voyage as far as the river 
Panuco, aqd thought they perceived in all parts 
ftill more evident marks of civilization. They 
often landed. Sometimes tlicy were very warmly 
attacked, and (bmetlmes they were received witha 
degree of refpedl bordering upon adoration. They 
found one or two opjwrtunmes of exchanging fbmc 
trifles of the old hemifphere for ilic gold of tli" new 
one. The moft enterprifing of them were of opi- 
nion that a fcrilcmcnc fhould be formed upon 
thefe beavtifi’l regions; but their commander 
Gryalva, though active and intrepid, was not ani- 
mated with the (oul of .. hero, end dill not think Ii^ 

forces 
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forces fufficient for fo important an undertaking, b 
H e returned to Cuba, where he gave an account, 
more or lefs exaggerated, of all be had feen, and 
of all he had been able to Icara, concerning the 
empire of Mexico. 

Tiir. conqueft of this immenfe and opulenc 
region was immediately refolved upon by Vclaf 
quez ; but he took fome time m deliberating up- 
on the choice of the agent he meant to employ 
on this occahon. He was cpprcbcnfivc of inirull- 
ing ihe bufinefs to a man who Ihould not have the 
quahries nccelTary to infurc it’s fuccefs, or to one 
who fhould have too much ambition to give tlie 
honour of k to U'uu. His conftdams at length de- 
termined his cliolce in favour of Fernando Cortez, 
the one of hisjieuienants whom his talents mofl: 
ftrongly indicated as the fitted perfon to crecute 
theprojcdl, but at the fame time the mod impro- 
per to anfwer his psrfbnal views. The adlivity, 
ejevation of mind, and boldnefs difplayed by the 
new commander m preparing for an expedition, 
tlic difficulties of winch he forefccs and wiffics to 
remove, awaken all the anxiety of a governor 
naturally too luipicious. He was obferved ’to be 
employed, fird in private, and afterwards openly^ 
in luggeding a pUn for the withdrawing of an im- 
fortanc commuTion, which he reptoached^hitnfelf 
with having inconfiderately. given. Euc this re- 
gret was too late. Before the arrangements, con- 
trived to ketp back the fleet, composed of eleven 
fmaU vciTcls, could be fettled, it had (ct fad on the 
tenth of February 15 19, with nine hundred Tailor?, 
five hundred and eight (bldiers, fix’een horit, 
ilitrtecn mulquct«, ilfirty-two crois bows, a great 
number of fwoids and pikes, four falcons, and ten 
field pieces. 

Tphs'" preparatives for invafioh, however in- 
fufficient liicy may fccni to be, had not even been 
, 1 * furniJhed 
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B o o K fiirnifhed by the crown, which 'at that time only 
. • lent it’s name to the new difcoveries and fetilc- 

mcnis. The plans of aggrandizement were form- 
ed by private perfons/who conducted them ac- 
cording to mcafures either well or ill concerted, 
and who carried them into cxcciition at their own 
cxpence. The thjrft of gold, and the fpirit of 
chivalry which Rill fubfifted, were the two chief 
motives ‘that 'excited the ferment. Tliefe two 
powerful incentives hurried at once into the New 
World men of the higheft and of the lowed clafs in 
focicty } robbers intent on nothing bnt 'plunder j 
and men of exalted minds, who imagined they 
were purfuing the road to glory.’' This is thd 
ieai?)n why the •'vediges of theft firlt conquerors 
were marked by fe many crimes, and by fo many 
extraordinary actions ; why tbeir cupidity was fo 
atrocious, and their bravery foaRonilhing.* 
CoRTTZ feemed to be animated with the two 
pallions of riches and of fame. Jn going to the 
place of his dcRmaiion, he attacked the Indians 
ofTabafeo, beat their troops fevcral times, com- 
pelled them to fue for peace, ^received homage 
from them, and obliged them to gu-e him provi- 
ilons, fome pieces of cotton, and twenty women, 
“who" were glad to follow him. This readinefsof" 
ilieir’s may be accounted for very naturally. 

1m America the men were in general addidled 
to that IhamcfuJ kind of debauchery which Ihocks 
nature, and perverts animal inflinft This de- 
pravity has been attributed by fome to natural 
wcaknefs, which, however, fliould rather feem to 
be contrary than mcencivc to ir. It may rather 
be afenbed to the heat of the climate-, the con- 
tempt the men have for the fofter fex; the little 
pleafure that can be experienced in the’ arms of a 
woman haraOed with labour; the InconRancy of 
taRe , the capnes which incites us m every parti- ■ 

cular 
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cular fo enjoyments that are leaft common , andB O o 
infpjrcsus with certain inordinate propenfmes to . 
\oiuptuournefs, more cafy to be conceded than 
explained withdccen^. Befides, thofe hunting 
ptrtier, m which the merntferc frequently tibfenc 
from the vvomen for whole tnontlw, contributed 
alfoto familiarize men more wnh each other._This 
vicejs therefore m’thcfc cbiintrres nothing more 
than the confcquence of an univerfal -and violent 
pafiion,' which evenm civililed nations tramples 
upon honour, virtue, decenc>, probity, the ties of 
conlaDgiiiniry, and patriotic /entiment befidcs, 
that there are’fomc adlions to vVhich civilized peo- 
ple have with reafon attached moral ideas, that 
never have entered into the minds ofifit ages. 

HowiVER this may he, the arrival of the Eu- 
ropeans nifcd nev; ideas in the American women. 

They threw tliemfelves without reluftance into 
the arms of thefe -libidinous flratigers, who had 
mured themfelves to cruelty, and whofe avari- 
cious hands were imbrued in blood While the 
unfortunate rem ms of thefe favage-'oations were 
endeavouring to feparate thcroWves from the 
fword that pvirfued them by immenfe trafls of 
deferts, their women, who had been hitherto too 
muchnegledled, boldly trampling on the carcafes 
of their children and of their murdered hufbands, 
went to feek their deftroyers even m iheir camp, 
in order to intice them to fliare the ardent rran-' 
rportsAUth v/hTch they were devoured This fu- 
noua attaclimcnt of the American women for the 
Spaniards, may be reckoned among the caufes that 
Lonrnbuied to the conquefl: of the New World 
Thele women u/ually ferved them as guides, fre- 
qaentl} procured them fubfiftcnct, and fomeirmes 
betrayed confpiracies to them i ■'« 

Tnc mad celebrated of thefe vomen waSnamed 
Monna Tiiough file, w-s tlw ddUghter 6f a lo- 
iiVxu. 11 if krably 
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BOOKicrably poiverful cadque, /he had been rednced,^ 
^ fingclar events, i to a ftate of flavery 

^ among the Mexicans from her'earlieft infancy/ 
She had been brought, by frefh incidents, to Ta- 
bafeo before the arrival of the Spaniards. Struck 
with her figure and her charms, they foon diftin- 
guiflied her from the reft. Their general fur- 
rendered his heart to her, and at the fame time 
excited a warm palTion in her., breaft. In the 
Tnidft of amorous embraces file readily learnt the 
Spanifii language- Cortez,' on his part, foon dif- 
covered the mtelligcnr mind and reiolutc charadler 
of his mifirefst and not only made her his inter- 
preter, but alfo his advifer. ' All hiftorians agree 
that fhe a(Sled a confiderable part in every enter-* 
prife againAMexico. • : ' » v - 

The^ipi-' Montezuma was’fovereign of the empire 
nia^ when the Spaniards landed there. Thei monarch 
Mexico, v/asfoon informed of the arrival of ihefe Grangers.' 
Their firft Throughout this vaft extent of kingdom couriers 
placed at different difiances, who fpeeddy* 
agalnftthe acquainted the court with every thing that happen- 
«nublicof cd m the moft diftant pro\ inces. Their djfpatcbes 
^ *■ were compofed of pieces of cotton, upon which 
• were delineated the fcvcral circumftances of the 
affairs that required the attention of government. 
'The figures were intermixed with hieroglypluc 
cliaradlers, which fuppHed-what the art of the 
painter had not been able to exprefs. 

It Vlas to be cxpeilcd, that a prince who had 
•been tailed to the throne by his valour, who had 
'extended his empire by conqueft, who was in 
pofTeiTion of numerous and difciphned armies, 
would either fend to attack, or would have march- 
ed himfelf to difpcrfc, a handful of adventurers, 
who dared to mfeft and plunder Ins dominions. 
But this ftep was ncglefled ; and the Spaniards, 
who had always an imfiftible turn to the marvcl- 
' Ions, 
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Jons, ^endeavoured to explain,-by having recourfeB 0 0 K 
to a miracle, a conduct fo evidently oppofite^to^^JJ^^ 
the charadlerof the monarch,' and incompatible 
>tvjth ihis fituation. , The writers of thisifupcr/li- 
tibiis nation have not fcrupled to declare to *ihe 
whole univerfe, that a little' before the. difeovery 
■of the NewWorld, it had^becn foretold to the 
’Mexicans, 'that an invincible people from the caft 
would foon come among them, who would, in a 
memorable and terrible manner, avenge the gods 
“irritated by their mod horrid crimes, and parti- 
cularly that vice, which is rooft repugnant to na- 
ture. , This fatal predidlion alone, they fay, had 
fafcinaied the tinderftanding of Montezuma.' .By 
this irnpofture; they imagined, that they Ihould 
gain the double advantage of juftifymg -jtheir 
ufurpations, and making Heaven anfvvcrabTe for a 
part of their cruelties, - This abfurd fable has for 
a long time obtained credit among fomc perfons 
in both hemifpheres, and the infatuation is not fo 
furprifmg as might at did be imagined. The 
rcaions of it will be made evident by a few re- 
fledlio.is. 


Ancient revolutions, the period of which is 
uncertain, ' have fubverted the earth? and the 
fcience of aftronomy demonftrates the poRibility 
of thefe cataftrophes, of which the natural and 
moral hiftory ot the world furni(hcs us with a 
multitude of incontcftible proofs. A great num- 
ber of comets are moving, in all diredtions, round 
the fun. > The motions of their orbits, far from 
being inMwiablc, are evidently changed by the 
ndlion of the planets. Several of thefe, bodies 
ime palletl near the earth, and may poflibly have 
ftruck againft it. Tliis event is not likely to 
h.ippcn m the courfc of one year, or even of one 
cenmiy: but the probability of it increafes fo 
mucli from the number of the earth’s revolutions, 

. F f 2 that 
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E o 0 K that it 'may' almoft ,bc aflcrtcd, that jthis planet 
^ ^^_^ has not always cfcapcd the fhoclc of the different 
comets that have travcrftd it’s orbit. ' ‘ 

• Such a circHmllancc muff have occafioncd irr- 
exprefliblc ravages upon the furface of the globe. 
The rotatory axis being altered, the Teas would 
abandon their former poJition to precipitate tbem- 
felves towards the new equator I" the greateft patt 
of the animals would either be drowned *by the 
deluge, or deftroyed by the violent fhocic given to 
the earth by the comet i and whole fpecics muff 
have been annihilated : fuch are the difafters which 
a comet muff have’praduced. ‘ ' < 

lNDnpiiHDE.MT of this general caufe of devaffa- 
tion, •earthquakes, volcanoes, and'a variety of 
other unknown caufes, which oiff on the internal 
lartsof the globe, asnvcll'ason it’s fiirfacc, muff 
lave changed the refj^ive pofition of it’s parts, 
ind confcqucntly the fituation of the poles upon 
-vhich it rotates. Thetvaters of thefca, difplaccd 
3y thefe changes, muff have quilted one tract of 
and to occupy another, and.^muft have caufed 
hole inundations and Aicceifive deluges which 
lave, in 'all parts,' left vifible marks of ruin and 
levaffatioti,' or laftidg memorials of their fatal ef- 
e<5ls in the annalsor traditions of mankind. 

This 'perpetual 'ftmggle of one element with 
another i of the earth ingulphing the waters in her 
nrernal cavities ; and of the fea incroaching up- 
3n, and fwallowing up, large trads of land ,* this 
eternal conteft* fubfiffing between two elements 
apparently incompatible, but'in reality infeparaWe 
from each other, expofes the inhabitants of the 
globe to evident dangers,’ and fills them with ap' 
prehenfions concerning their fate. The lively 
recollcdion of pad, naturally infpircs a dread of 
future changes. Hence the univcrfal traditions 
concerning deluges in the earlier -ages, and the 
- • ‘ c.\pedaiion 
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cxpeftation • of the future conflagration of 'theB 0 
world. ,The violent agitations which liave been . 
felt in every part lof the globe, earthquakes occa- 
fioned by inundations, or volcanoes produced by 
thofe convulflons, excite and keep lip terror in the 
minds of min. This terror has been diffufed, and 
received the fandlion of every (yflem of fuperfti- 
tion *, and it is ohferved to operate moll flrongly 
in countries,' fuch as JVmerica, where the veftiges 
of:ihefe revolutions of the globe are moft remark- 
able and mod: rccenr.' . ’ 1 ' 

, Man, once pofiefled with fear, confiders a finglc 
calamity as the parentof a thaufand Others. lEartb 
and heaven feem equally loconfpiretbis ruin : he 
imagines that he views death both above and bc- 
neaili him'*, he looks upon events, which acciden- 
tally ,happen>at the fame Junflure, as conneded 
in the nature and order of things j and, “as every 
tranfaflton on this globe rauft neceflarily appear 
under the afpedl 'of fome conftellatioq, the flars 
arc accufed of having a (hare in every calamity, the 
caufc of which is unknown t and the human mind, 
which has ever been bewildered in it’s inquines 
concerning the origin of s evil, has been led to fup-r 
pofe, that certain fimilar fituations of the planets, 
however common, have an immediate and'necef- 
fary influence on all revolutions happening at the 
lime, or -Toon after fucceeding. . 1 
' Political events, in particular, on account 
of their greater importance to mankind, have 
ever been confidered as more immediately depend- 
ing on the motion of the (lars. iHence have 
arifcnfalfe prcdiclions, and the terrors they have 
infpired; terrors which have always diflnrbed 
the earth, and of which ignorance is the caufc, 
at the fame time that it regulates ih» d-<»rce of 
them ' ' . , 

Though 
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BOOK 'Though Montezuma, as well as many other 
VI. perfons, might poflibly have be^n affeded with 
this difeafe of the human mind, there is no cir- 
cumftance that can induce us to impute this pre- 
vailing wcaknefs to him. His political conduft, 
however, was not the wiler Qn this account. 
Since this prince had been upon the throne, lie 
had no longer difplayed any of thofe talents that 
had placed him upon it Sunk m a ftate of ef- 
feminacy and indolence, he^defp;fed bis fubjeds, 
and opprcfied hrs tributaries, hjis mind was fo 
debafcd and corrupted, that even the arrival of 
the Spaniards could hot roufe^ him 'into aftion. 
He wafted in negociations the time he fhould hav c 
employed in combat, and wifhed to fend away, 
laden with prefents, enemies he ought to have 
deftroyed. Cortez, tt> whom this fupmenefs was 
veiy convenient, omitted nothing that might con- 
tribute to encourage it, and always treated with 
him on the moft friendly terms He declared, 
that he was fent merely with orders to hold a con- 
ference with the powerful empero^’ of Mexico, on 
the part of the greateft monarch of the Eaft, When- 
ever he was prefted toreimbark, he always repre- 
fcnied, that no ambaOador ha4 ever been dif- 
miffed without being admitted to an audience. 
At length the deputies, finding him inflexible^ 
were obliged, occording to then mflruflions, to 
have recoarCe to menaces, and fpoke m high 
terms of the opulence and ftrcnglh of their coun-r 
try. Cortez then, turning to h,, foldieis, told 
them : nil is sxatllj ii.bai v,e wijhtj „ 
great dangers and great vieatth had then com- 
pleted all hispirparaiiues, and gained every infor- 
mation that was necelTary. Relolved therefore to 
conquer or to petifii, he fet fire to afi his (hips, and 
directed Ills march towards the cjipnal of the em- 
pire. ^ 


Ik 
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> In his way be met with the republic of Tlaf- BOOK 
cala, which had ex'cr been at enmity with tlie , ' 

Mexicans, who wanted to make it fiibje(ft to their 
empire. Cortez, not doubting but iliat - they 
would favour his Aprojedls, demanded permiflion 
.to pals’ through their country', and propofed an 
alliance. A people, who had prohibited them« 
felves from holding almoft any kind of inicr- 
courfe with their neighbours, and whom this un- 
Xociablc principle had accuftomed to a general 
raiftruft, could not be favourably, inclined to 
ilrangers, whofe manner was imperious, and who 
had hgnalized their arrival by inftilts offered to 
Ithe gods of the country. Accordingly they re- 
jected, without heCitation, the two propofals that 
iwet'e made to* them. The furprifing account's 
jgiven of the Spaniards aftonifhed the inhabitants 
.of TJafcala, but. did not.tjifmay them. They 
ffought four or fivebattlesj in one of which the 
Spanilb troops were broken. O^rjez was obligctl 
. to intrench himfelf ; and the Indians,* who wanted 
noihing but arms to make them victorious, rulhcd 
fto death upon his breaft-works, : , 

I. i Another circumftance, which contributed not 
-a little to the defeat of the Tlalcalans, wasaccr- 
sain point of honour, dictated by the feelings of 
common humanity, adopted by the Greeks at the 
’fiege of Troy, and by fomc people among the 
.Gauls ; and eflabhfbed among feveral nations. 

'This was the dread and difgraceof fuffering the 

my. An attention to this point occafioncd a con-' 

. tinual confufion in their ranks, and abated the vi- 
-gour of their attacks . 

, Apolitical conflluuion, which could not be 
‘expected to lia\e been found m the New World, 

.had been eftabhfhcd in this region Tlie count.')’ 

was divided into' .feveral diltriCts, over whitli 

’ ’ » pnnccs 
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"BOOK princes prefided Avidi the title of Caciques They 
led their fubjcds to war, levied taxes, and admi 
niflered juftice but it was necefTary that their 
laws and ediils (hould have the fanctioa of the 
fenate of Tiafcala, m which the fupreTie autlio 
ntj refided Thisbodj wascompofed of citizens, 
chofen out of each diftn^l by an aflembly of the 
people 

Th£ morals of the Tlafcalans were extremely 
rigid Falfebood, filial ingratitude, and fodomy, 
were punilhcd with death Theft, adultery, and 
drmikennefs were abhorred and the perfons 
guilty of thefe crimes were banilhcd Polygamy 
was tolerated by law Their climate led to it, and 
•the government encouraged it 

Militarv mem here, as m all uncivilized 
•dates, or fuch asafpire to conquefi, was m the 
higheft edimation In their warlike expeditions 
they earned m their quivers two arrows, on which 
were engraved the figures of two of their ancient 
heroes They began the engagement by difcharg- 
ing one of thefe arrows, which it was a point of 
honour to recover Jn their towns they woreti 
drefs, which they laid afidc when they went to bat- 
tle They were celebrated for fimphcity and fin- 
ccrity in their public treaties, and for ihe venera- 
tion they paid to old men > 

Their country, though uneven, of no great 
extent, and only moderately fertile, was dill very 
populous tolerably well cultivated, and die inlia- 
liitanis were happy 

Such were the people whom the Spaniards dif 
darned to acknowledge to be of the P'me fpecies 
with therardve*! One of the qualities of the 
Tlafcalans, which excited their contempt the mofi, 
was the love of liberty They fancied that thefe 
people had no form of government, bccaufe ic 
was not veiled m a Tingle perfoi , no police, be- 

caufc 
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caufc it differed' from tKatioT Madrid;. ho! viriucs,! 
Tjecaufe' theyi. were not'-of: the*, fame ‘ rdigiqus^, 
perfuafioa ; - and no .underftanding, ■ becaufc- they , 
did not adopt ths/ame opinions. ? 'v.'; •..5' 

f - Perhaps, .nd' people^bavccvcr-bcen. fb firmly 
'attached to'their.JiationaI:prejudices,''asthe 5pa- 
■faiards .were^Vt* that, time, .and as 'ilicy ililh con- 
tinue to be. By ihcfe prejudices all iheir./fcnti- 
■nients were dilated, '.their judgments 'infiucnced,' 
and their- /chara£lers .formed. ‘■-•rThe llrong and 
•ardent-'genius they ^derived ;fTonr.na'ture, i'erved 
only.to-aflift.them .in.inventing.fophifms to con- 
firm them ini tlieir errors.- . Necer^ was the per- 
verfion of human- jeafon. maintained in a more 
dograatical,^ ’determined; ..obftinate,f)^and fubtile 
manner.:, nor was.ihcir.’attachmem .to .their cuf- 
toms lefs firongthan to. their.- prejudices.' ’ They 
♦thought ho ;pcople.in ' the' world were . intelligehr, 
enlightened,', and virtuous, ■ except -.Jthemfclyes, 
rTbis. national pride, carried to an excefs.of infa- 
.tuatioh.-tbeyond '.example,' J would '.have inclined 
"them to.confideri'Athens.in" the -falni ’coritemp- 
■tuous jjghtasthey'didTlafcala. .They Avould have 
treated :the .Chinefe as brutes, and have ;cvery 
Avhere left- marks 'of .outrage, opprefiioni and.de- 
..vaftation.'.' 't’i ^ 4 

This. haughty and imperious>tum of mind did 
not, ihowever, prevent the Spaniards from making 
-an alliance withi the iTIafcalans, ‘who. furnifhed 
.them with fix -thoufand .troops to condufl their 
■maren, .and aTIilt them 'in thc’ir criterprife. ' . 

.With- this - reinforcement, ^Cortez, advanced 
.towards Mexico, throngh a. fertile country, well 
watered, and covered with, woods,' cultivated 
fields,’ villages, -arid gardens. •-•The foirprodticed 
.a-‘variety ofi-plants'-unknown m ‘Europe. Birds 
of-the brightefl: .plumage,iand animals of a new 
'Tpccies, «appeared>in-great,. abundance. . -Nature 
t-- .5 differed 
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B o oitdiffcrcd from .herfclf only in anbming'a more 
agreeable and richer drefs. The temperature of 
'he oif, and the continual, though tolerable heat, 
after feve- prcferved the earth in a conftant verdure and fer- 
wdiMTy' '’hty. On the ftmc fpot were feen trees covered 
eTcnu/ v?ith bloffoma, tmd oihtis with delicious fruits', 
and the corn that was /own in oncdeld was reaped 
in another. . . 

• The Spaniards feemed to be infenfible to the 
beauties of fo new a fcenc. ’ They faw that gold 
wasthe commori ornament of the houfes and tem- 
ples ; that the arms, furniture, and perfons, of 
theMexicans, were adorned with the fame mcral. 
-This alone attradlcd their notice, like Mammon; 
whom Milton deferibesas forgetting the Divinity 
in Heaven iifclf, and having his eyes always fixed 
■upon it’s golden porches.^ • • ' 

. Monte2uma’s wavering dlfpofition, and, per- 
-liaps, the fear of Hatnlng his’ former glory, pre- 
vented him from marching againft the Spaniards 
at their arrival, and from joining the Tlafcalans, 
•who had behaved f with greater courage than he 
had done \ and, laftly, from attacking conquerors 
who were fatigoed with their own viftorics. He 
had contented liimfelf with endeavouring to divert 
Cortez from his dcfign of vifiiing his capital, and 
'refolvcd at laft ,io inirodnce him’ into it himfelf. 
■'Thirty kings or princes were fubjeft to his domi- 
'nion, many of whom were able to bringa nume- 
‘rous army into the field. He poflefled confidcr- 
ab!e riches, and bis power* was abfolute. It ap- 
'pears that his fubjedts were intelligent and induf- 
trtous. They were alfo a warlike people, and had 
'high notions of honour. 

Had the emperor .of Mexico known hovr to 
avail himfelf of ihclc advantages, the feepter could 

. never have been Wrefted out of his hands -But 

this prince, forgetting what.be owed to .himfelf 
’ ‘ * and 
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and to bis ftation," did not (hew 'the lead; fign ofcooK 
courage orabiUty. When,' he might hitve crufhed ^ 
the Spaniards with his whole force, notwithfland- 
ing their fuperiority in difcipline and arms, 'he 
lather chofe to have recoutlc to perfidy. . 1 

While he loaded them whh prefentSt^carcfles, 
end every token of refpeft at Mexico, he gave 
orders to attack Vera-Criiz, a colony the Spa- 
niards had eftablithed upon the (pot where they 
landed, with a view of fcciiring their retreat, and 
of being furnilhed with fupplies. Cortez ac- 
quainted his companions with the news, and faid 
to them, “ It is-abfolutely ncceflary to Airprife 
“ thefe barbarians with fome extraordinary ex- 
ploit i J am refolved to fcize the emperor, and 
“ make myfelf mafter of his perfon.’* • This de- 
fign being approved, he inftantly marched with 
his officers to Montezuma’s palace, and 'told him 
rnuft either follow 'him, or die.- The prince, 
whofe pufillanimity could only be equalled by the 
radinefsof his enemies, refigned himfelf into their 
hands. He was obliged to confent to the punifh- 
ment of the generals, who had adled only in 
obedience to disorders; and ’completed his dif- 
gracc, by fubmitting to do homage to the king of 
Spain. • . ' ' ’ 

In themidftof thefe fuccefles, intcliigcnce was 
received, that Narvaez had juft arrived from 
Cuba iwith eight hundred infantry,^ fourfcorc 
cavalry, and twelve pieces of cannon, in order to 
take the command of the army, and to punifh 
the refraftory. Thefe forces had been Tent by 
Velafquez, who was diffaiisficd that a few adven- 
turers, fent out under his aufpices, fhonld liave 
neglc^cd all intcrconrfe tviih him, declared 
themfeUes independent of his authority, 'and 
fent deputies into Europe, to obtain the 
confirmation of thofe powers tiicy had arro- 
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BOO'Kgaied to thcmfelvcs.’ Although Cortez had* no 

^ Yl» more than two hundred and fifty men, he marched 

^ JO IjIs rival, engaged, and took him prifoner. 

He ob)jged the vanquifhed to lay down their arms, 
but afterwards reftored them, and propofed tliat 
they fhould follow him. 'He gained their aficdti- 
ons by biff confidence and magnanimity; and iheft 
Toldiers inlified under his fiandard. He infiantly 
marched back with them -to Mexico, where he 
had not been able to leave more than fifty Spa- 
niards, who with the Tlafcalans clofely guarded 
the emperor. ' 

- Commotions were excited among the nobility 
of Mexico, whofc mdignarion was raifed at the 
captivity of their prince; and the indlfcrcct zeal 
of the Spaniards having prompted them to difturb 
u public feftival, ’celebrated in honour of the dei- 
ties of the countiy, Iw deflroying their altars, and 
making a mallacrc of the worlhippers and pnefls, 
tlie people had been provoked to take up arms. 

‘ The Mexicans had a (number, of barbarous 
fuperfiitions; and their 'priefis xvere monfters, 
tvho made the mofi: (candalous abufe of that’abo- 
minable' worfhip, which they had impofed upon 
the credulity of the people. They acknowledged, 
like all other civilized nations, a Supreme Being, 
and a future ftatc of rewards and ' punifhments: 
but thefe fublime doflrines were difgrac^d by a 
mixture of abfurdmes, which deftroyed their cre- 
dibility. I 

’ The religious lyftcm of ilie Mexicans taught 
them to expert the final cataflrophe of the world 
at the conclufion of e\ery century , and that year 
was difiinguilhed throughout the whole empire by 
'every mark of grief and confiernation. 

* The Mexicans invoked inferior powers in the 
"fame manner as other nations have invoked Genu, 
Camis, .Manitous, Angels, and Fetiches. The 
* lovvefl 
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Iowc(t ©f iWs-dafs of deltieS'Kad all their tcmples,B o O K 
images, rfundlions, -'and diftinft authority;afllRned , I 
them, togeih^rl with , the .’power .of ?working*mir'^""''’*^ 
racks.: ‘ \ ^ ‘ i ; ; 

’• The MexicanS'had alfo ‘their , holy, water ,to 
fprinkkjthc people and the emperor drank of( itl 
Pilgrimages^: procelfiohsi. and donations uo’' the 
priefts wereeftecmed ads of piety : and ^they were 
no ftrangers-.to . cxpiations,'penances,"mortifica- 
tions, and .abflinencc: ^ They- hadj fome foperfli- 
tious? obfervances 'pecuhar. 'tds thcmfelves. 'lA 
■flavc was annually .chofen,’ ■ and- lhut> Updn. the 
tempIe;>to •himithey/paid-adoration;' offered ifi* 
cenfe, invoked him as a deity,, nndi concluded 
the fcene'by putting.-birh'to.dcathjwith gfeatifo* 
lemnity.. I . ‘i , r . i ’• ,t 

Another' piece ’of fupcrftiiion,'Of which- no 
traccs'are to be found in any. other ^countryj was 
this : on certain days the prieft made • & iftaiue, of 
pafte, which they fent'to the oven to, be baked-; 

•they thed placcd it upon an altar, where it’became 
a divinity.- iTJpon this -day, -innumerable, crowds 
•of people flocked to the templc.:r^Tl;e-priefls cut 
the ftatue in pieces," and. diftributed arportiun of 
k to all the pcrlbns r’m »th^ aflcmbljv. who .ale | jt, 

.and., thought they \vere.,randifi^d by. fwallovving 
•their. God., .-.s nv.:’- /•r'J 

iT-was certainly more eligible to 'eat Gods-ihan 
metvi and-yet the* Mexicans facrificed.their.pri:- 
fbners of war in the temple., of >tlic god; of battle^ 

The priells, it tis.faid,. afterwards- atejihem, and 
fent portions to the emperor^ iand:thc.,prinqiphl 
lords ofHlie realm.' ^Wh'en peace Iiad Jafted ibme 
lime,* the priefts tdok ,carc to’ 'have, it infinuated 
.10 the emperor,* that the.'Gods were hungry ; .ahd 
war. was commenccdiwkh mo other iview .than .to 
make prifbnere.v -s . T . . *, •. j 

Such 
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B 0 0 SlfcH a of religion,' was,'^ in every view* 
. odious and terrible; and all it’s ceremonies vvcrc 
of a djfinal and languinary call.' It kept mankind 
perpcrually in awe, was calculated to make a 
people cruel, and to give the priefts an unlimited 
fluihority, ' c ' ‘ 

'•‘•Th£sb • barbarous' abfurdiiies, though they 
might juftly excite the deteftation of the Spa* 
Ttiards, could not juftify their attempts to fiipprcft 
them by the greateft cruelties. They* could 'not 
juftify them in attacking and murdering a people 
afTembled in the principal temple of the capital } pt 
•in affaflinating the nobles in order to feize upon 
their pofTeflions. . * r ’ ■ ‘ t 

• On his return to Mexico, Cortez found the 
Spaniards befjeged on the foot, where he had left 
them. Icwasafpace of fufficient extent to con- 
tain the Spaniards and their allies, ‘and furrounded 
"'}{h a thick tvall, upon whicli were placed towers 
at different -diftances. The artillery had been 
difpofed In the bell manner polhblej and the fer- 
vicc had been always executed with as much re- 
gularity and rigilancc as in a befieged -place, or 
in the moft expofod camp The general was not 
able to make his way into this kind of fortrefs, 
till after he had cncotmlered many difficulties ; 
and when he had at length got into it, the dangers 
ftill continued. Such y/as the obftinate fury of the 
natives of the country, that they expofed themp 
fcKes to the rilkof penetrating through theemi 
brafures of the cannon, into the afUiim 
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they: were Teen to throw themfclves jcito the rahksB O o K.' 
of the Spaniards; -with- a view of: making their . y^' . 

arms ufelefs* or Wrefting them out of their, hands, 

They were all ready to perilh, 'in order;to refcue 
their country from the. .yoke of .ihefe- foreign 
ufiirpers. ' ' 

r .The moft; bloody engagement was fought upon 
an eminence i.whichstbct Americans .had .feized, 
and, from wlience they overwhelmed all that pre- 
fented .themfclves .with fhbwerstof arrows; more 
or lefs deftrudlive;- cThc party charged with dif- 
lodging. them, vvas?three times repulfed; • :Cortez 
was irritated.by this rcfiftancc,! and thoiigh'mucli . 
wounded, rcfolved to*rake-,the attack upon liim- 
felf.* I, Scarce had he got pofieflion of' this* impor- 
tant poft, than two young^Mexicans threw down 
their aritis, and -came over to him-as'diferters.. 

Placing one knee on'th^.grovmd'ln a fopplianc 
podiire,' M they .fprang-' upon, him .with ‘extreme 
quicknefs, and feized-; him, in hopes: of making 
him pcrifh.-by;dragging him-raway along with 
them. ..Cortdz, cither, by-hisfirengih or dexterity; ' 
difengaged himfelf from them 5 and the two Mexi* 
cans died the victims of; this noble but (fruiticls 
enterprife. ■ - ; ’ m I. ' ^ -t 

, This, and many other. exploits, which fiiewed 
equal, .courage, .made the^Spaniards defiroiis of 
coming to terms of accommodanon.-'-'At'length 
Montezuma, ftil) a prifoner, confented to become 
the inftrument of his people’s flavery ; and, in all 
the ^V»e he 

upon the wall, toperfuade hisrfubjedsrio difcon- 
tinue hoflilities.r .Their rcfeniment convinced hirh 
that hisfreign was at an end, and he^vas mortally, 
wounded by:the fliowcf of arrows they difebarged 
at him. ^ s ‘ j..'. 

'.This tragical eventhwas followed bp a-.new 
arrangement of things. ThcJMcxicans at length 
'• .perceived, 
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B o o irperccneQ, that their plan of defence, and their 
^ phn oF attack t were equally de/^ire, and re^ 

'''"^lolvcd to do nothing more than intercept the pro* 
vifions, and reduce "by famine an enemy, whom 
the fupenoniy of their difciphne and of their 
arms, rendered invincible. Cortez no fooncr 
perceived this change of meafures, tlian he 
thought iofifecunng a retreat among the Tlaf- 
calans J 

The execution of this projcdl required great 
difpaich, impenetrable fccrccy, and v^ell con- 
certed meafures The mardi was begun in. the 
middle of the night the army was filcntly filing 
off along a bank, when the rear guard was at- 
tacked by a numerous body, and thedanksby 
canoes difthbatcd on each fide of the cabfeway' 
If the Mexicans, who had a greater number of 
troops than they could bring into adlion, had 
taken the precaution to place feme at the extre^ 
miiy of the bndges which they had prudently 
broken, all the Spaniards, and their allies, would 
base penfhed m this bloody engagement bor- 
tiimtcJy foe th®m, the enemy knfew not how to 
a\ail himfclf of all his advantages, and they at 
length reached the borders of the lake, after 
having undergone a variety of incredible dangers 
and fatigues The confufion they were m ftill 
expofed them to a total defeat, when they were 
reliev'd from this danger by a frelh error of the 
enemy i 

No /boner had the morning dawn dilcovered 
to the Mesicans the field ofbattle, of which they 
were mafVers, than tli*y p'rcened among the flam, 
a Ton and twodaughters of Montezuma, whom the 
Spaniards were carrying off with fbme other pri“ 
fon-rs This fight chilled them with horror The 
idea of having mafiacred the children, after having 
facriBced the father, was too violent for men, 
^ enfeebled 
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cnfeeblcdand cnenuted byohabu of blind obc- B 0 O IT 
dience, to be able to bear They were afraid of. ^ 
adding impiety to regicide j and cmploj cd in idle 
funeral rites the lime they owed to the prcfervati- 
on of their country, i 

Durimc thisintenal, the beaten arm)', which 
Jtad loft It’s artiUerj, ammunition, and baggage, 
with five or fix hundred Spaniards, and two thou- 
fand Thfeahns, and which had fcarcc a foldier 
remaining that was not wounded, was refuming 
It’s march The enemy foon purfiicd, harafied, 
and at length furrounded it in the vall^ of 
Otumba The cannonade, and ihe firing of the 
fmall arms, the pikes and fwords, did not pre- 
sent the Indians, all naked as they were, from 
advancing and charging their enemies with great 
fury. Courage was juft upin the point of yield- 
ing to numbers, when Cortez himlclf determined 
the fortune of the day He had been informed, 
that in this part of the New World the fate of the 
battle depended upon the royal ftandard Thefc 
colours, the form of which was remarkable, and 
which were never brought into the field but on 
the moft important occafions, were at no great 
diftance from him. He immediately rulhed for- 
ward, with thebraveftof his companions, to take 
tliem from the enemy One of them (eizcd and 
earned them into the Spanifii ranks The Mexi- 
cans immediately loft all courage, and throwing 
down their arms, betook ihemfeUcs to flight. 

Cortez. ijiirGwji tu& co/uedu, aod. axcived. m the. 
country of TJafcala without oppofition 

Cortez did not relinquiOi cither the defign or The Spa- 
thc hopes of fubduing the empire of Mexico , bin 
he adopted a new plan, and propoled to make one foV 
part of the inhabitants aflift him in the reduilfon fuWumg 
of the other. The form of the Mexicn govern an^^are’ 
ment, ihedifpofiiion of the people, andihefitua ficcefsfui 
VoL II G g tion 
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BOOKtionof llie city, favoured !iis prqjcft, and facilr* 

^ . latcd the excciiuon of it. ^ ' 

The empire was elective, and certain princes 
or caciques were the cIe€iors ^Thcy afually chofe 
one of their own body. He was obliged to take 
an oath, iliat, fo long as he filled the throne, ahe 
xains ftiould fall in due fcafon, the rivers caufeno 
rnundauons, the fields be exempt from ftcriliry, 
and that mankind fhonld nor be deftroyed by the 
malignant cfTedts of a contagious air, Thiscuf- 
Tom may have had fome reference to a tbeocrati- 
cal government, the rrac^ of which arc Alll to 
be round almoft among all the nations ' in the 
world • It might hkewile probably be the inten- 
tion of this whimfical oath, to mtimate to the 
new fovcrcign, rliar, as the misfortunes of a fiatc 
' almoft always artfe from wrong meafures of ad- 
minifiration, his government ought to be con- 
ducted with fueb moderation andwifdom, that* 
public calamictesmighc never beconfidered as die 
confequcnces of his impmdence, or as thc'juft 
punifhmcnt of his'liccniiourners. According to 
the admirable tenor of their laws, merit was the 
only title to the crown ; but fuperfiitbn had given 
'tile priefts a confiderable influence in their, elec- 
tions On Ins acceflion to the throne, the em- 
peror was obliged to make war, and to offer the 
. prifoners’to the gods. This prince, though elec- 
. tivc, had an abiblute authority, as there were no 
written laws} and he was aidiberiy to make what 
alterations lie chole in the old cuftoms. Almofl; 
all the forms of juftree, and ceremonies of the 
court, had the fan€tion of religion. The fame 
crirnes that arc puniQied in all other places were 
punifhablc by the laws ) but the criminals were 
often faved ^ the mrerpofition of the priefts. 
There were two laws which had a tendency to 
deftroy the innocent, and, to make the Mexicans 
• 2 • - r . . bend 
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bend under the double yoke of tyranny and fuper-B O o K 
ftitidn. By thefe laws, perfons offending againft 
tlievrinftity of religioni or the majefty of the^ 
prince,*were condemned to deaths It Is cafy to 
difcern how much laws of fo litilc precifion might 
afford opportunities' of gratifying private revenge, 

. or of promoting the interefted t'lcws of priefts and 
courtiers. - « > , 

1 The fteps by which private then obtained the 
rank of nobility, and the nobility rofe’to pofts of 
honour, were bravery, piety, and: perfeverance , , 

In the temples a mor^ painful noviciate was pre- 
fenbed than indie armyj and the nobles^ who 
-had undergone fuch hardlhips to obtain their dif- 
tinflions, fubmitted to the mcancll employments 
in the palace of the emperors. j 

A>-toNO the great number of valTals in Mexico, 

Cortez concluded there might be Tome who would 
be ready to fhakc off the yoke, and join the 
Spaniards, ' He had remarked that the Mexi- 
cans were holden in great dcicftaiion by the 
-petty ftates that were fubjeft to the empire, and 
that-ibc emperors exercifed Their auihoniy with 
extreme feverity. He had Ukewifc obferved, that 
the provinces m general difliked the religion of 
the metropolis, and that even in Mexico the no- 
bility and perfbns of fortune, whole intercour/c 
•with focicty had abated the force of their prgu- 
"diccs, and foftened their popular manners, had 
loft their attachment to this -mode of religion i 
and iltat many of , the nobility were difgufted 
at the low Tervices' exadled of them by iheir 
' mafters. , » ‘ ' ' ' 

AfTETi Cortez had been filcntly deliberating 
upon his great projeifts, and bringing them to 
maturity, during fix. months, he marclied out 
•of his retreat, attended by five hundred and 
* ninety Spaniards, ten thoufand Tlafcalans, and 
' • G g 2 fonic 
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BOOKfomc other Indians, bringing along with thert 
forty horfes, and eight or nine ficfd’pieces. ffa 
march towards the center of the Mexican domh 
nions was cify and rapid. The petty nations, 
which might have retarded or embarrafled it, 
were all cahly fubdued, or voluntarily furrendered 
themfehes to him. ^i^ny of the diftci'^in the 
neigbourhood of the capital of the empire, were 
•Ifo forced to jicid to him, orfubmittcd of them* 
fclvcs. 

SuccEasts calculated to aflonilb even the 
mofi prcliimptuous; oughj: naturally to ha\c 
atiacl'icd ever}' individual to the intrepid and 
prelcTcni commander, whole work they were} 
but this was not the cafe. Among his Spanilh 
treeps, there were rather a confidcrablc number, 
\rho had kept up too Ih-ely a reeolleiftioj of the 
dancers whiwh they had efeped with io much 
d.tncultj ; tad who were become rrailora, from 
the dread of thofe they had (Itll to cncooriter. They 
sgreed among thtmfelves to aflafllnaic thew^'^'- 
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names of the confptrators j and that he had car- BOOK 
ncd Ins fecret vvJth hjm to the grave, notwjth , _ ^ ^ 
ftanding the fcvefity of the torments employed to 
extort It from him 

Ik the mean while, thfe general, in order not to 
give his troops time to refiedt too mucli upon wliat 
bad happened, Inflened to the attack of Mexi- 
co, the grSnd objeft of his ambition, and the uU 
timaie end of the hopes of the arm} the projc^ 

■^vas attended with great difficulty 

Mountaiks, v.h\chfor the irtoft part were a 
thoufand feet high, furroimdcd a plain of about 
forty lengucs The greater part of thtsimmcnfe 
fpnee, Was occupied by lakes which communicated 
with each other At the northern extremity of the 

f renteftof thefe, in the midft of a few fmall iflAnds, 
ad been built the moft confiderable city that ex- 
iftcd m the New World, before thcEuropcansliad 
difeovered it. Three cuifewajs, of different 
lengths, but all of tliem broad, and conftrufted 
wnhfohdity, led up to it The inhabitants of the 
fhores, too diftant front thfefc great roads, came 
up to them in their canoes 

Cortez made himfcif maflerof the navigation, 
by means of fbme fmall vclTels, the materials of 
which had been prepared at TIalcala , and he or- 
dered the dike to be attacked b) Sandoval, by 
Alvarado, and by Olid, to each of whom he dif- 
tnbuted an equal number of guns, of Spinifh 
troops, and of Indian aoxilnncs 
EvfeR-v thing had been difpoftd for a long time 
to make an obftmate refinance The means of 
defence had been prepared’ by Quetlavaca, who 
had fucceeded his brother Moniczumn , but who 
had perilbed of the fmallpox, brought into ihefe 
regons by a Have belonging to Names, and 
wnen the fiege began, ilic reins of the empire 
were guided by Guatimozin 


The 
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BOOKfomc Other Indians, bringing along with thent 
forty horfes, and eight or nine field-picccs. 
march towards the center of the Mexican domi-* 
nions was ea(y and rapid. The petty nations, 
which might have retarded or embarraCed it, 
were all cafily fubdued, or voluntarily furrendered 
themfelves to him. I^ny of the diftridts in the 
ncigbourhood of the capital of the empire, were 
alfo forced to yield to him, or fubraitted of them- 
fclvcs. 

Successes calculated to aftonifh even the 
raoft prefumptuousv ought naturally to have 
attached every individual to the intrepid and 
prefeient commander, whofe work they were t 
but this was not the cafe. Among, his Spanilh 
troops, there were rather a confiderable number, 
who had kept up too lively a recollcdlion of tlie 
dangers which they bad efcoped with fb much 
<lifficuli> i and who were become traitors, from 
the dreadof thofe they had ftill loenfcounter. They 
agreed among themfelves to afiaflinate their gene- 
ra], and to give the command to a perfbn who 
Would abandon prqjedls which appeared to them 
extravagant* and would take prudent mcafures 
for their prefervation. The treafon was juft upon 
the point of being carried into execution, when 
remorfe induced one of the confpirators to throw 
hirafclf at the feet of Cortez. Immediately this 
bold man, tlie relburces of whofe genius were 
more and more unfolded by unexpected events, 
caufed Viliafagna, the principal agent in this dark 
plot, to be arrefted, tried, andTentcnced, but not 
hill he had extorted from him an accurate lift of 
his accomplices. The bufinels was to diflipatc 
anxiety which fuch a dilcovcry might occa- 
fibn. This was efieCted, by giving out that the 
villain had torn a paper, v/hich contained, no 
doubt, cither the plaa of the conlpiracy, or the 
* - , - names 
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names of The'confpiratorsj ^nd that he had fcar-‘B 0 6 K. 
ried -his Iccrct 'vvitb'him to ’the. grav6,^ hotwith*, 
Handing thcTcvefity- of the torments employed to ^^7 

extort it from him. ' ’> 

' In the mean ^vI^ile,: tbb general, in order jnot to 
give 'his troops time’to reflect too mneh upon wliat 
had ' happened, ‘haftened ’to 'the 'attack of Mexi- 
co, the gr{ind-obje6t; of his ambition, 'and the iil- 
•timate end of tlie'hopesof 'the 'arm}'': the'prqje^ 

■\vas attended with great difficulty;' ' 
f' Mountains,' which for' the 'MoH part were a 
thoufand; feet high, furrounded a plain- of about 
forty leagiies. The "greater part* of thisimmenfe 
fpacc, was'occupied by lakes which communicated 
with each other. ‘ At tlie northern extremity of thb 
greateft of thefe, in the midftof a few fmali iHands, 
had been built the mbft confiderable city that ex* 

;ifted in the New World, before the Europeans had 
difeoveted it/ Threb' caufeways,: of' different 
lengths, blu all ‘of them broad, and conftruded 
withlblidityi led up to it. ' The ‘inhabitants of the 
'flioreS,;too diftant from'lhtfe great roads, came 
up to them in their canoes.' ’ ' 

Cortez made himfclf mafterof the navigation, 
by means of fome fmali vcjfels, ihe materials' of 
which had been'^ prepared at Tlafcala • and he or- 
dered the dike ■■ to be’ 'attacked by Sandoval, by 
Alvarado,' and by Olid, to ‘each of whom he dif- 
‘ tribiucd'an equal number'of guns,- of 'Spanifh 
‘troops, and of Indian auxiliaries. ‘ 

Every thing had been difpofed fora longtime 
to make an obftinate refiftance. The rheans' of 
defence had been prepared' by Quetlavaca^ who 
<Iiad fucceeded his brother Montezuma ; but' who 
'had periflied of the'fmallpdx/.brought .into thefe 
regions by' a fiaVc 'belonging to Names-, and 
"wnen the fiegc began,’ the* reins of, the empire 
v.trc guided by 'Guatimdzirt.' ' ’ • 

‘ • Tue 
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EQOK The a(5\ions of *tbis young prince were all 

, htroic, and all prudept.' The fire of his look, 

'' ^jlie elevation of his difcourfe, and the brilliancy 
of Ills courage, made every imprefilon he wifhed 
ppon his people. He difputcd the ground, foot 
by foot, and never abandoned a fingle incli of ifj 
nil n was ftrewed wjth the carpades of his foldlers, 
and ftained with |he blopd of his enemies. * Fifty 
thoufapd men, who had Iwficncd from all parts 
of the empire to defend their mafter, and their 
gods, had perifhed by the fword or by fire \ 
tamipeoccafioncd daily incsprcfiibie-ravages , tp 
thefe numerous calamines contagious clifeafcs had 
been added, and yet, all thefe circuntfianccs had 
.not been ca pable o\ fhaking the firmn^fs of his 
foul, even for one fingle inllant. Tlic bcfijgers, 
after a number of deftroOive battles, and heavy 
Ioffes, had at Ici^th reached the center of ihp 
place, y/hicli, hotyever, he did not -yet thin|c of 
giving up. He was at, laft prevailed ppon ip 
quit thefe rums, which could nb. longer bede- 
iended, in order to repair to the provinces, and 
to carry on the war there. Ip the view of 
facilitating this retreat, feme overtures pf peace 
were made to Cortez ; but this noble artifice had 
not the Iticcefs that n deferved 5 and the canoe, in 
which this generous and utifortvinate monarch had 
embarked, was taken by a brigantine. An offi- 
cer of the Spanilli revenue, fufpedling ih^the had 
ireafures concealed, ordered him to be extended 
upon red-hot 'Coals, to extort a confeffion. His 
favourite, who underwent the fame torture, coni- 
pfainmg to him of his fii^rings, the emperor 
.laid, /im 1 upon a bed oj 'rofei ? An exprefliop 
equal to any of ihofe which liiflory ihas recorded 
,as worthy the admiration of mankind ' an ex* 
preffion which the Mexicans would repeat to their 
children, if ever the period fhould arrive, in 

which 
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’^hich^ the • Spaniaids '-fbaU >cxpbtc } the cruehiesB 0 0 K* 
jhey have cxercifed, and ihat yace.of deftroyers. 
fhall be plunged into the fea^ or. drowned in their 
owni)lood. .Thcfe people might, , perhaps, have 
preferved the afiipns of“tIicir martyrs, and the 
hiftorydf their perfecuuons. Jn thefe'it "■ill be 
recorded, that Guatimozin wgs dnigged-halF dead 
from the flames, and' thar'ihree years after he 
>vas publicly hanged, ‘ under * pretence ;:of^ his 
having confpired* againd-zhis tyrants ^apd exccu* 
tioners.' ' • . - ' ' . , . o 

•• After’ ten weeks ofjfl brifle and regular stxack, Idea we 
with the afliflance of fixty or a hundred thoiifand 
Indian allies 4 .and by the liiperiority of their dif- before it 
* pipline, their arms, and their fliipping, the 
niards at length made tbcmfelves maQers of*'’ 
Mexico } and jf vve may credit ihc accounts they 
give, it was a magnificent cijy. 'There were 
thirty thoufand houfes, an immenfe number of 
inhabitants, ^nd feme fupetb edifices within it’s 
wklls. The fovcreign’sipalace, built of marble 
^nd jafpar, 'was of prodigious-extent.- It was 
ornamented with baths, fixities, and fountains} 
and was full of pictures, whidi, though made 
only of feathers, were finely coloured, brilliant, 
and natural. Mod of the great, as well as the 
emperor, had menageries filled with all the ani- 
mals gf the New Comment. ‘ Their gardens 
.were fpread witli plants ■ of every fpecies Every 
. produftion of the foil and climate that was fcarce 
and brilliant, was an olyeft of luxury to an opu- 
lent nation, ^Ybe^e nature was beautiful and the 
afis- imperfect. The .temples were numerous 
«nd, in general, magnificent; but liiey wer'e 
Aamed with blood, and lined with the beads 
of the unhappy viilims ifipt bad been facrificed 
m them,-. 
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B o o Ovt of the greaicft beauties of this dazzling 

, _ city, was a fquare, Which was ufiiajly filled with 

hundred thoufand perfons, oVerlpread with tent^ 
0nd fhops, where the merchants difplayed all the 
HeheS of the country, and all the works of induP 
try wrought by the Mexicans; Birds of all co- 
lours, brilliant fhcllSi a-proftifion of flowers, and 
various pieces of workrmnlhip in gold and ena- 
mel, gave ibefe markets n more beautiful and 
fplendid appearance to the eye, than it is poflible 
to meet with in the richeft fairs of Europe. 

Owe hundred thoufand canoes were conftartily 
palling ahd repairing between the city and the 
borders of the lakes; which wereornamcnled wiih 
fifty cities/ and with a multitude of towns and 
\iil3ges; 

-> The reft of the empire, as far as the refpeftive 
firuefions would allow, prefented the /sme fpec* 
tacle : but with the difference that is always ob* 
ferved between the capital and the provinces 
This nation, the antiquity of which was not very 
temote, which had no communication with en- 
lightened people, which knew nottheufeof iron, 
and had not the advantage of writing, which was 
ignorant of thofearts by which we have the 'ad- 
vantage of being acquainted with others, and of 
pradtihng them, > and which was ’fituated in a 
thmate where the fatuities of man are not call- 
ed forth by want, this nation, we are told, had 
rifen to this degree of eminence by it’s genmS 
alone. 

This is a pompons defeription, given in an 
TTiTumt di vanrty ’oy a conqueror maiurafiy ad- 
di£tcd to exaggeration, or deceived by the great 
fupenonty which a well-regulated ffate had over 
the ravage regions that had jet been laid waftc 
in the 'New Hemirphere ; and the falfity of it 
may cafily be made evident to every man’s capa- 
city. 
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City. It is nor, however,' merely by contrflftingB O o K 
the prefent flate of Mexico witli that in which it’s 
conquerors pretend 'to have found it, that this can 
beetfeifted,' .The 'deplorable effcifts of a deftruc- 
tive’ tyranny, 'and of a'long feries-of oppreJlion 
arc. fufficiendy 'known.* Bntlct U3 call to mind 
the ravages which, the barbarians, “ ifiiiihg from 
the Nonb,' formerly committed ' among ahe 
Gauls and in Italy: When this torrent had pafled 
sway, did. there not remain upon the earth great 
monuments which attefted, and do (Hll atteft^ tfie 
))ower of the* people that hadnbeen fubduedf 
And does the' region, we arc now conridering", 

•prefent us with fucli m.agnificcnt ruins? Wt 
miift therefore take it for granted, that the public 
and private edifices, fo pompoufly deferibed, were 
■nothing more than irregular mafres of ftone heap- 
ed upon one another ; . that the celebrated Mexico 
Was nothing more thah a little lO'wn, 'compofed of 
a multitude 'of rufiic huts, irregularly difperfed 
over a large fpace of ground •, and that the other 
places, the grandeur arid beauty of -which,' it has 
been cuftomaty to extoll, wtre ftill inferior to^ihls 
firfe of life cities. ‘ ' • ' 

< The labours of men have always been propor- 
tioned to their ftrength, and to the inftruments 
4hey have made nfe of.' Without thefcicnce of 
mechanics, and the invention of it’s machines, 
there can be no -great monuments c>.ifling. 
•Without a quadrant or a telefcqpe, 'therC'Can be 
tio great progrefs made in aftronomy, no preci- 
fion in obfervaiions. Without iron, there can 
be no hammers, mo pincers, no anvils, no forges, 

■no faws, no axes, no hatchets,'- no work' in raetai 
that can deferve to be looked at ; mo mafenry, no 
carpenter’s or joiner’s Work, no architefture, no 
•engraving, no fculpture. With all rhefe helps, 

“V.hat timodc^s it not inke-our Avoikmen, lofepa- 
. ' ' rate 
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jliaii. a mountain or'a'rivcf to crhrs,“in order to’B'<5<i j- 
be 'free*, this is a circumftancc that would* be .. 
incomprelicnfible, jf-wc knew nOt-Jiow much the 
habit-of fuperftition -degrades the 'human race in 
pll pans.--: . ^ -I • ■ 

^■';SEy£RAL“of-.ihe‘:prov'inces which niight be con- 
fiderpd as confl’uunng a part of: this vaft-domini- 
on, governed .thcmlelvcs by their primary law?, 
pnd according’to their ancient' maxitns.M'iTribu- 
raries< merely of the empire* they continued /lill 
ppder the conrroul ,df. their caciques. The obli- 
gations impofed upon ihefe great va/Tals, was'io 
coyer QjT to enlarge i)ie frontiers of the -ftate,- when- 
ever they, were ordered ;<to contribute continually 
to thC' p\»blic charges, originally, according to.a 
fettled ratC} but Imie’rly, according tb the nccef- 
fuies, rapacity,' or caprices of ihc’d^efpot. • >'■ i? 

*>. •J'He adrniniftration of ihc;countries more.im- 
mediately dependent on the (hrOne, 'ivas inirufl^ 
!ro^fo^le ofihe great, who'wcrc afiiftcd in their 
^unjf^iops by.npbles .of pn inferior order/ Thcfc 
officers enjoyed, at firft, a'dr^ree Qf:dignily and 
importance: but they were -noihing- more thanvthc 
iiiflriirpents of tyrpnny, llnce arbitrary power had 
j-aifed itfeif'Upqn the ruipsof a government which 
might have been called feudal. - r/- " ' , . ^ 

■;r.-.^o eaph of'lhefe ofiices,‘a-pbrtiDnroFiand,'‘of 
greatcf pr.'Iels extent, WP5 attached. i Thofe who 
:djrc6ted the councils,;\vho commanded the ar- 
-ptics.j'or, <hfJr. pmrjlruyr^fthrsC-'irJjunprL’^o^ 
court, enjoyed 'the fame .advantage. ' X’crldns in. 
pffice changed -their dwelling with 'their; occupa- 
pon, and loft it asToxon as they returned- intb pri- 
iyptclife. " 

There were fbme policffions more entire, and 
■which rriight be. alienated or .iranfmitted to 'po- 
|lerjiy., Thefe were few in numbetj and muift 
» ' - ’ have 
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rate from the qtiany, raife and carry away a 
block of ftone ? What time to cvit mto a fquare > 
And how could this be effe£\cd without the re» 
fources we have? The favage would have been a 
man of great underftanding, who upon leemgi 
for the firft time, one of our large buildings, 
vmuld have admired it, not as the work of our 
ftrength and indoftrj, but as an extraordinary 
phcenomcnon of nature, which of herfclf fhould 
have raifed thole columns, bored ihofc windows, 
fixed thofe entablatures, and p-epared lb wonderr 
ful a retreat It would have been to him the molt 
beautiful cavern that the mountains would have 
ever prefented to his view. 

Lkt us ftrip Mexico of all that has been be- 
llowed upon tt by fabulous accounts, and vve (hall 
find that this country, though far fupenor to the 
fatage regions which the Spaniards had yet dtf- 
covered in the New World, was Hill nothing tn 
corapanfon of the civilized nattops of the old 
comment 

iTiir empire was fiil^cfl to a defpotifm as cruel 
as It was ill concerted Fear, the great fprmg of 
arbitrary governments, was fubfliiuted to morap 
hry and principles The chief of the Rate w-is 
gradinil} become a kind ot divinity, which the 
moll prefumpruous did not dare to look up to, 
and of whofe actions the mofl imprudent would 
not have ventured to form a judgment Wc 
may readily conctivc m what manner citizens 
piirchafc every day, by the facnfice of their 
liberty, the plcafures and conveniences of life to 
which they Ime been accuRunied from their in- 
fancy . but that people, to whom rude nntvne 
ofTcred greater bapptnefs than that which thev en- 
jo}cd under the loctal compadt tint united them, 
lliould quietly remain m n Rate of flavery, with- 
out once thinking that there v/as no hing more 
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a moimtam or a rivcrio crofs, in order to u o O K 
be tree , this is a circumftancc that would be 
incomprehcnfible, »f we knew nbt liow much tlie 
habit of rupeffliiion degrades the human race tn 
gll parts - ^ 

s''Snv£RAL of the provinces which might be con- 
fidered as confticunng a ptrt of this vaft'dommi- 
on, governed ihetrvlelvcs by their primary 
pnd according to their ancient n:\axims Tnbu- 
nries merely of the empire, they continued ftill 
under i,he controiil of their caciques. The obli- 
gations impofcd upon ihcfe great valTils, was to 
rover or to enlarge ilie fronners of die ^\atc, when- 
cverihey were ordered , to contribute continually 
to the public charges, ongmill), according to a 
Jerilcd rate, but latterl), according to the ncccf- 
fities, rapacity, or caprices of the defpot 

XdE adminirtration of the countries more im- 
mediately dependent oi^ ttic throne, was intruded 
^0 Tome of the great, who vvcrc afliftcd tn their 
/unjf^ions by nobles of f'ln inferior order Thefc 
officers enjoyed, at fird, a degree of dignity and 
importance but iliey were nothing more than the 
jndriimenis of tyranny, fmee arbitrary power had 
jaifcditfeif upon the ruinsof a government v/hicli 
nughr have been called feudal ^ 

To eaph of ihefe offices, a portion of land, of 
greater or*Iels extent, vyas attached Thofe who 
dircOcd the councils, who commanded the ar- 
mies, or whom their emplojnieats detained ac 
-court, enjoyed the fame advantage l^erons in 
pffice changed their duelling with tlieir occupa- 
pon, and loft it as (b»jn as tlicy returned into pn- 
prfte life. 

There were fbmc poficffions mo c enure, and 
\ihich might be alienated or tranrmilted to po- 
flerity. Thefeuerc jcvv m number, and mufi: 

I >' lave 
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BOOK have belonged to citizens of the moft diftinguilhcd 
^J^clafs. 

The people had nothing but commons, the 
extent of which was regulated by the number 
of inhabitants. In feme of them the labours 
were carried on in a community, and the harveds 
were depofited in the public granaries, to be 
diftfibuted as they were wanted; in others, the 
cultivators divided the fields between them, and 
tilled them for their own private ufe; but the 
territory was not allowed to be difpofed of in any 
of them. 

Several didrids, more or Icfs extenfive, were 
covered with a kind of bondfmen attached to the 
glebe, pafling from one proprietor to another, 
and not being able to claim any thing more than 
the coarlefl: and mod fcanty fubfidence. 

The men, diU more degraded, were the domef- 
'tic flaves Theiriifewasedecmed fo contemptible, 
that, according to the acc6iints of Herrera, one 
might deprive them of it, without fear of being 
icvcr profecuted by the law. 

All the orders of the date contributed to the 
Ifupport of government. In all focieties th4t are 
a little advanced;" taxes are paid-in Ipecie. The 
Mexicans were ignorant of this common meafure 
of every kind of value, though ‘gold, and lllver 
‘Were in their poUeJfion. They had indeed begun 
to fufpeft ihc niihty of*anrunivetfal mode of ex- 
change, and they already employed the feeds of 
the cocoa, in Ibme trifling details of commerce : 
but the ufe of thefe was* much limned, and could 
not be extended to the difeharge of the taxes. 
The debts due to the trcalury were therefore all 
paid in kind. 

As all the agents of the public fervice received 
their falancs m proviHons, a part of what wtis 

alloiccd 
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nUotted to them, was kept back as their contn- BOOK 
bmion , j 

The lands attached to offices, as well as thofe 
that were pofleffed in property, gave to the Ilatca. 
part of their produce. 

Beside the obligation impofcd upon all com- 
munities to cultivate a certain extent of foil for 
the crown, they were al(b obliged to cede to it a 
third pan of their harvefts 
Hunters, filhcrmen, potters, painters, 'ind all 
workmen without diflindlion, gave up the fame 
portion of their induftry every month 
Even the beggars were taxed with certain 
fixed contributions, which, they were obliged to 
pay from their labour, or from the alms tliey re- 
ceived 

Agriculture, at Mexico, was very much 
confined , though it was the only occupation of 
the majority of the inhabitants Their cares 
were rcflirained to the cultivation of maize and 
cocoa, and there was even but a fmall quantity 
of thofe productions gathered Had it been 
othcrwife, the firft Spaniards would not fo fre- 
quently have been m want of fiibfifiencc The 
imperfect ftate of this firft of the arts might be 
owen to feveral caufes Theft people had a 
ftrong propenfity to idlenefs. The lufirumenis 
they made ufe of were faulty They had not 
tamed any animal that could aflift them m their 
labours. Their fields were ravaged by fallow 
df-e/, or by ««ctdefffrg peopAr "They ;*7- 

cefrandy opprefled by government In a v/ord, 
their natural confiitution was pariicularlyj weak, 
which arofe partly from unwholefome and mfuffi- 
cient food 

The table of the neb, of the nobles, and of 
men in office, befide the produce of the chace, 
and of fiflimg, was fuppUed with turkejs, ducks, 

and 
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BOOKand rabbits, the only animals, except little dogs, 
which the mhabttams of thefe countries had been 
able to tam^ But thd provifions of the common 
pedple confifttd only of maize, prepared in dif* 
fcrcnt manners , of cocoa, diluted m warm watery 
and fcafoncd with honey and pimento , and of 
"Ihe herbs of the fields which were not too hard, at 
had no bad fmell Their drink confifted of Tome 
liquors that could not intoxicate. With refpcd to 
firong liquors, they were fo (Iriclly prohibited, 
that a perroifiion from government was neceflary 
to be obtained fof tiling them , and it was only 
■granted to old or Pick perfons At fomc folemnt- 
ties, Hnd ih public labours only, every one had a 
quantity given him proportioned to Miis tge 
Drunkennefs was confidcred as the moll odious of 
all vices Perlbns convicted of it, were publicly 
fluved, and their houfe was pulled down Jf they 
were in any public office, they were deprived of it, 
land declared incapable of ever holding anypoft 
under government 

The Mexicans were almoft generally naked 
Their bodies were painud , and their heads fliaded 
w ith plumes Some bones, or fmall pieces of gold, 
according to the rank of the perfons, tVerc faftened 
to their notes and cars The only clothing the 
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Jind covered with branches of trees. They Were B o o K 
prohibited from raifing them above the ground . . 

floor. Several families were frequently heaped to- 
geiltcr under the fame roof, • ^ • 

. The furniture was worthy of the dwellings. 

In moft of them, tlierc was no other carpeting 
but mats, no oilier bed than ftraw, no feat but a 
layer of palm leaves, no utehftls except earthen 
ware. Goths and carpets of cotton, wrought 
niih more or left care, and employed for various 
purpofes, were the chief diftin^lions between 
the houfes of the rich, and thofe of the common 
people. 

If the arts of primary neccfllty were in Co im- 
pcrfed\ d flate at Mexico, we mull conclude that 
thofe of ornament were ftill more fo. The form 
and workmanHup of the few vafes and jewels of 
gold and fiber that have been brought to us, 

IS equally barbarous. The fame coarfenefs pre- 
vails in thofe pidlares, of which the firfl Spaniards 
fpokc with fo much admiration, and which were 
compofed of feathers of all colours. Thefe paint- 
ings are no longer cxifting, or arc at Icaft very 
^fcarce; but engravings have been made from them. 

The ariirt IS infinitely below his fulycfl, whether 
lie reprefents plants, animals, or men. There is 
no light, nor made, nor dclign, nor accuracy in 
bis work t Neither had arcliitcflurc made any 
greater progrefs in this country. Throughout the 
whole extent of the empire, there is no ancient 
nionumeni to be found, rbat barb any kind of ma- 
jefty m It: nor arc there even any ruins which re- 
new the idea of former greatncls. The on[y things 
Mexico had to boall of, were the caufewkys that 
Med up to the capital, and the aquedudls vvhicli 
brought the water for drinking from a veryconfi- 
.dcrable didanw.. ' 

- i > : , „ . > The 
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BOOK The rdences were (HH lefs'advanccd than the 
^ arts; and this is the natural confequence of the 

' ' '''ordinary prc^rcfscrf" the human mind. It is fcarcc 

pofllble that a people, whofe civilization wns not 
of ancient date, and who could nor have received 
any inftrutflion from their ncighbonrs, /hould 
have the Icaft cxtcnfive degree of knowledge. All 
that can be concluded from their religious and 
political inftituiions is, that they had made fome 
little progrefs in aftronomy. But how many ages 
would it have required to< enlighten them, fncc 
they were deprived of the afliftance of writing, 
and fince they were ftill far diftant from this 
powerful, and perhaps only mode of acquiring 
knowledge, as it appears from the imperfection of ^ 
their hieroglyphics, i • 

These were pictures traced out upon the barks 
of frees, upon’ the /Jems of fallow deer, or upon 
pieces of cotton;' and ’dclbned 10 preferve the 
memory of tlie laws, the tenets, and the revo- 
lutions of the empire. The number, the colour, 
end the attitude of the figures, were all varied ac- 
cording to ilic olgcfls that were meant to be ex- 
prefled. Although thefe imperfedt figns could not 
fie fuppofed to have that diftinft charadler which 
precludes ereryrcalbnablc doubt, yet we may ima- 
gine, that when alfiftcd by the traditions of focie- 
lics and families, they might convey fome infor- 
mation refpedfing paft events. The indificrence 
of the conquerors for ev'ery thing that had no re- 
ference to their infatiable avidity, made them ne- 
gleft to inquire for the key of thefe important de- , 
poftis. 'Soon after, their monkslooked upon them 
as monuments of idolatry; and Zummarsga, the 
firft bifiiop of Mexico, condemned all that could 
■be collefted of them to the fiaracs. The little 
that efcaped from this fanatical conflagration, and 
which has been preferved in one or the other he- 
rn ifphere. 
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mifpbere, has not contributed to difpel the dark- BOOK, 
nefs into wlncb the negligence of the firft Spaniards VJ 
had plunged us » 

T#iE jEraof the foundation of the empire is 
cVen unknown The Caftilnn hiflonans, in- 
deed, xtW us, that before the tenth centur), this 
%aft (pace was inhabucd only by (bmc wandering 
hordi* that were entirely iavage They icll u«, 
that about this period, foms tribes iflumg frorn 
the North and North Weft, ocaipicd pirts of 
the territories, and introduced milder manners 
They tell us, ihal^hrcc hundred years after, a 
people fltil more advanced m civilization, and 
coming from the neighbourhood of California, 
fettled on the borders of the lakes and built 
Mexico there They tell us, that tins laft na- 
tion, fo fuperior to the others, had, for a long 
period, nothing but chiefs, whom they rnifed to 
the government, or deprued them of it, as they 
found It fuirablc to their intercfts They tell us, 
that the authority, which ‘till then bad been di- 
vided and revocable, was concentrated in a fingle 
perfon, and became permanent, one hundred and 
thirty, or one hundred and ninety feven years 
before the arrival of the Spaniards They tell us, 
that the nine nionarchs, who fuccefllvely aftended 
ihd throne, gave the domains of the ftate am 
extention which they had not had under rhe for- 
mer government But what degree of credit can 
we realonably grant to annals (b confuted and 
contradiflory, 'and filled with the moft abfurd 
fables that have e\fer been propofcd to the cre- 
dulity of mankind ? In order to believe that a 
fociety wbofe dominion was fo exienfive, wbofe 
mftiuuions were fotiumerous, and whofe form of 
worlhip wasfo regular, hid fo modern an origin as 
It hath been faid. We (hould have other tcftimonies 
befide thofc of the fierce-foldicr, who had neither 
VoL II. H h the 
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B o o Kthe necefFiry taknts nor the will to examine into C 
any thing , we fhould have other vouchers befide 
thole fanatic pnefts, who were intent upon no- 
rlimg elfc but ereftmg therr oivn form of woifhip 
upon the ruin of the Iwpcrflilions they found ella* 
blilhed there Whit ftiould -wc knovv of China, 
if the Portuguefe had been able to fet it in flames, 
to fubvert or deftroy «t, as they have done the 
Brazils> Should we at this fpeak of the anti- 
quity of the Chinefc boohs, of their Jaws, and ibeir 
manners ? When fbme philofbpbcrs fhall have been 
allowed to penetrate into IVlexico, to fearch for, 
and to decypher the rums of ihcir biAory, and 
, that thefe learned men fhall neither be monks nor 
Spaniards, but cither Enghlh or French, who 
fhall have full liberty, and all proper means for 
the difcovcry of truth, then, perhaps, we may 
t gam feme information concerning the biftory of 
this country, if barbanfm hath not completely dc- 
ftroyed all the monuments that could alfift in m- 
vertigating it ^ 

Thesb inquiries could not, howeicr, lead to 
an cxadl knowledge of the ancient population of 
the empire, wJiicb, according to the reports of 
the conquerors, was iromenfe The country 
places were covered wuh mhabitanis, the towns 
were crowded wuh citizens, and the armies were 
•very numerous Abfurd narrators’ have we not 
been a flu red by you that it was a rifing ftate, 
that It was conimually difturbed vv>ib obftmatc 
wars , ihat all prifon-rs were either mafTacred 
upon the field of battle, or factificcd to the gods 
in the temples , that at the death of every em- 
peror, of every cacique, and of every great man, 
a number of viflims, proportioned to their dig- 
nity, were facnficed on their tombs, that from a 
prevailing depraved inclination the women were 
fucMcd their chil- 
dren 
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dren for four or five years, and that they became B bp K 
'barren at aii early’ period • that the people groaned - • 

' inceflamly, and in all pans, under the opprelfions 
of the treafury • that the provinces were covered 
'with corrupted' AVjifers and vaft forefts t and that 
''’the Spanifh adventurers had more to fufTer from 
^dearth, than from ’the length of marches, or the 
’^^darts of* the enemy ? ’ ' ' 

How'pialhwe reconcile faftscertified by fomany 
■ witnclTcSj with ^ihat exceflivc population fo folemn- 
ly attefted in youV proud annali'? Before found 
. philofophyhad aticmivcly'confidcredyotir ftrangc 
cbntradifllons ; and when the odium yon had 
] drawn upon youffclvcs infured an implicit faith in v 

* your abfurd exaggerations, ihc*univcrfc, which 
law no more than a defert in Mexico, was, per- 

*'fuaded that’ you had precipitated numbcrlers gene-^ 

' rations into the grave. Undoubtedly, .'your fer6- 

* cious foldieVs did too often ftain ihemfelvcs with 


'’^injiocent blood j undoubtedly, your' 'fanatic mif- 
* lidnaries did not'oppofe thclc ^barBarities'atf they 
’ pught'to have done; undoubtedly, a refilefs ty« 
’ ranny, and ah infaiiablc avarice, carried off from 
this unfortuna'tc part of the world,^ many of it’s 
feeble' children : but fiiil your cruehres Wcrc'lels 
^ than the nations have reafon loTuppfefc,' from the 
•^accounts given by the hiftorians of 'yoiir ravages. 
‘ And it is I, whom you look upon as'thc detraftor 
of yoUr ehdraitcr, who, while 1 accUfc'you of ig- 
norance and irtipofture,' bccorric, as ‘much ‘as pof- 
•' fible, yoLlr apologift, - - * . ! 

' Would ye TBih:^ chbofe that ‘the rtumber of 
‘ ^'our aflafllriations' filould be ■’ c^a^eratOd^^tban 
that Volirflufaidirv 'and contradi^>5nnff'flloiild fi* 


' from the 'blodd* with which youfe'em to make it 
yolir glory to be'coycred ; 'and in every other part 
, . , *H K 2* - ^ v.hcrc 
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BO o'k where I have fpoken of you, my. only dcfign'Iiath 
^ faeen^to fuggcll means of reftonng your nation to 
former, fplcndour, . and of alleviating the 
delliny of thole wretched people that are fubjedl 
to your empire. If you dilcover in me any reerct 
hatred, or.,any motive of fcir-lntcrefl, I^give my- 
fclf up to your contempt. Have I treated the 
other deftroyers of the New World, even the 
French, my own countrymen, with more cau* 
tion ? Why, • therefore, fliould you be the only 
people ,who are offended ) Bccaufe you have 
nothing but pride remaining., Become powerful 
again, and < you will become lefs captious; and 
i truth, ^ while it makes you blufh, will ccafe to an- 
ger you. , . ^ _ 

Whatever -was ,the .population. of. Mexico, 
the taking of the capital occafioned the fubjedlion 
of the whole ftatc; which was not fo cxtcnfivc as 
it hath been'gcncrally fuppofed tobe.i Upon the 
South Sea, the empire began only at Nica'ragua, 
^and ended at Acapulco: and even part of the 
. coafts watered by this. ocean, had, never been 
fubdued. . Upon the North Sea, 'there was fcarcc 
any thing that intcrlcdlcd it from •the river of 
Tabafeo to that of Panuco: but in the' inland 
parts, Tlafcala, Tepeaca,, Mcchoacan, Chiapa, 
and feme other lefs confiderable diftridls, had 
preferved i their ^independence. , Their freedom 
was taken Irom them in lefs than a year by the 
conqueror, who found it fufficicnt to fend ten, 
fifteen, or twenty horfc,ao preclude all refiftance ; 
and before the end of the year 1522, the pro- 
v.vlnces, which had tejc^\ed the laws of theMcxi- 
. cans, and rendered the communication between 
their poffelTions difficult or imprafticable, ebn- 
..ftiiuted all a part of the Spanifli dominion. In 
proccls_of time, it acquired immenfe additions 
on the n'orihcrn fide. Thefe vvould even have 

been 
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been more confiderable, and particularly moreBOOK 
tifeful, had it' not been For the incredible barbari- . ^ 

tics that accompanied or followed the acquifition 
of them. , ' ' • ^ ’ 

As foon as the Caftilians hade made themfelves 
mafteVs of Mexico, they divided 'the bell lands’ 
among themfelves they reduced to fiavery the 
people who had cleared 'them, and condemned 
them to labours incompatible with the nature of 
their conftitution, 'and repugnant to ‘their habits. 

This fyllem of general oppreflion excited confider- 
able infurredlions. Thefe arolc without a concur- 
rence of meafures, without a chief to diredl them, 
and without a plan ; they were the effefl of de- 
fpaic alone ; and ended to the diladvaniage of the 
too unfortunate Indians. An irritated conqueror/ 
with fire and fword m hand, palTcd with extreme' 
rapidity from one extremity of the empire to the 
other, and left in all parts memorable ’traces of 
vengeance, the details of which would make the 
moft bloody minded men fhudder. There was 
a barbarous emulation between the'officer and the 
Ibldicr, which Ihould facrifice raoft viftims? and 
even the commander himfclf, perhaps, furpafied 
his troops and lieutenants m ferocity. ‘ 

Cortez, however, did not reap the advantages 
be might expe£l from fo many ad\s of inhuma- 
nity. It began no bcarnaximof policy m the 
court of Madrid, not to leave fuch of her fub* 
as had fignalized themfelves by 
(portant difco\ery, time enough to fettle rl^em* 
fclves m their auihority, from the apprehrufion 
well or ill founded, that they nncht 
rendering themfeWeS independent of the Cmsm* 

If the conqueror of Mexico d’d ncr give z rea- 
fon for adopting fuch a be 

oie of 'the firlV \iftims cf it 'Ta. 
powers he had at firll -err 

uVzd I 
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B p o K tailed , and m proc*»fs of time, tliey were fo ex-* 
ceedingly reftrained, iliat he preferred a private 

’ 'fjtiianon to the \nm appearances of an authority i 
apcompanicd wiih the greaieft: dt(gtift Tins Spa- 
niard was defpotic and cruel and his fnpeefleSj 
are tarniOied by the injuftice of his projefl® He 
vvas an afTifTm covered with innocent blood , but 
his vices were of the tirpcs, and of his nation, and 
ills virtues were his own Tet us place this man 
among the ancients , let us give him another 
country, another education, anoiher turn of 
mind, other manners, and a different religion 
Let us put him at the head of the fleet that 
advanced agaioft Xerxes , or rec} on him among 
the Spartans at the Streights of Tbermopylse, 
or fuppofe bifn to be one of tbofe generous 
Batavians who freed thcmfelves from the tyran- 
ny of their countrymen, and Cortez will ap 
pear a great man His qualities will become 
heroic, and his memory will be irreproachable* 
Had Ctefar been born in the fiftccnih century, 
and commanded at Mexico, he would have been 
a worfe man than Conez To find an excufe for 
ihg faults, that have been hid to his charge, we 
mull a(k our(eIves what better expedations we 
could have formed of a man, who treads for the 


firft time upon unk^own regions, and whofe firft 
object IS to provide for 1 is own iafet> ? It would 
be highly unjuft to confound him wnh the peace- 
<ble founder, who is acquainted with the country, 
and regulates the mcaf«rcs, the fpace, and tlie 
time, at plcafurc 

External SiNCE Mcxico had bcerj fubjedcd to the Caflf 
raitrou*^" immcnfc country v/as no longer ex- 

bits V, ch pofed to invafion It's provinces were not ravaged 
ncigbboupng or diftant enemy The 
h« been cnjoycd was not difturbed from without, 

pnfes 
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prifcs of tlicfc robbers were confined to the taking BOOK 
©f a few fhips- but in the North Sea, they pil- ^ ^ , 
lagcd Campeachy once, and Vera Cruz twice , and become a 
they frequently fpread dcvaftatic" upon coafisbpanJh 
lefs knov/n, leis opulent, and not (b well 
fended • 

While the navigation and the fliorcs of this 
wcdlthy region were a prey to the pirates, and to 
the fquadrons of the nations difguficd at the am- 
bition of Spam, or merely jealous of n*s fupe- 
riority, the Chichcmecas dtfiurbed the interior 
part of the empire If we give credit to Herrera 
and Torquemada, iliefc w ere the people who oc- 
cupied ilic heft parts of the country before the 
arrival of the Mexicans To avoid the yoke 
dcftiijcd for them by the conqueror, they took 
refuge in caverns and mountains, where their 
natural ferocity mcrcafed, and where they lead 
entirely the life of beads The new revolution 
which had juft changed the ftate of the former 
country, did not incline them to milder man- 
ners, and what they fawbr learnt of the charac- 
ter of the Spaniards, infpircd them with impla- 
cable hatred agamft a nation (b proud and Ib 
opprcffive. This palTion, always tenible among 
fftvages, manifeftcd itfejf by the ravages they 
committed in all the fettlements (brmed m their 
neighbourhood, and by the cruelties tliey exer- 
cifed upon ihofc who attempted to open the 
mines In vain had forts and garnfons been 
ftaiioned upon the frontiers, to contain or fup- 
prefs them, their ra^c continued inccfiant!) ’till 
the year 1592 At this period, captain Cal- 
dena perfuaded them to put an end to their hofti- 
hties In the view of rendering thefe pacific 
fcntiments durable, the government made them 
build dwellings, colleftcd them into feveral m 1 
lages, and fent among them four hundred Tlaf- 

calan 
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B o o Kcalan families, who were commtiTioned to inftruft 
. inibme arts, and to teach agriailtnrc to a 

people who had hitherto been clothed only with 
the {kins of beafls, and had lived entirely by hunt- 
'jng, or upon the fpontancous produftions of na- 
ture. It was long before tbefe prudent mcafurca 
fucceeded. The* Chichcmccas refufed for a long 
time to receive the-inftruftions the government 
had undertaken to give them, and even rejefted 
every kind lof iniercoiirlc with benevolent and 
American teachers. It was not ’till the year 1608, 
that Spain was freed from the care of clothing 
and feeding them. 

Eighteen years after, a moft violent conteft 
happened between the civil and ccclefiaftical 
power at Mexico. A man convidted of a mul- 
titude of crimes, fought impunuy for all his 
enormities at the foot of the altars. The viceroy 
Gelves caufed him to be dragged from thence. 
This adt of neccITary juftice was conftrued into an 
outrage againlt the divinity. The thunder of 
excommunication was*immedjatejy fent fprth; 
and the people roic. The regular and fccular 
piergy took up aims. The palace of the com- 
mander was burnt ; his guards, friends, and par- 
tizans,* were put to the fword. He himfelf was 
put in irons, and fent to Europe, with feventy 
gentlemen who had not been afraid to elpoufe his 
caufe. The archbilhop, who,' was the author of 
all thefc calamities, end whofe vengeance was 
not yet fatisfied, • purfued bis vidlim, with the 
wifh and dcfire of iacrlHcing him. The Court, 
after having hcfitated for fome time, decided at 
length in favour;of fanaltcifm. The defender 
of the rights of the throne, and of order, was 
condemned to total oblivion j and his fuccefibr 
was authorized foleranly to confecrate all the 

notions 
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notjons of fuperftition, and particularly ilie fjper- B o o K 
ftition of afylums. ' ’ ‘ 

The word afylum, taken in it’s full extent,^ 
might fignlfy any place, privilege, or didin^ljoti, 
that protects a criminal from the impartial cxer- 
cife of juflice. For what. is the claim that 
weakens and Hifpends the authority of the IdW ? 

An afylum. What is the place of confinement 
that withdraws the guilty from the Iprifon com- 
mon to all malefa^ors? An alylum. What is a' 
leireat where' the creditor cannot 'go and-f^ize 
-upon his ‘fraudulent debtor? An afylum. What 
is a diftrift where one may excrcife all the func- 
tions of fociety ‘ without authority, nnd in a 
country where all’the reft of the citizens cannot 
obtain that privilege without a prerniurrt? 'Art 
afylum, What is a tribunal to which one may 
appeal from a definitive fentcnce pronounced by 
another, which isfuppofed to bethe'laft refotf 
of the law ? An afylum. Wbatris 'an extlufivc 
privilege, for whatever motive it may have been 
Jblicited and obtained An aljlnm. In an em- 
pire, where the citizens partaking unequally of tl*e 
advantages of fociety do not ftiare the burdens of 
it in proportion to tliefe advantages, whit are tlie 
different diftinftions that relieve fomc at the cx- 
ptnceof others? They arc afylums’ 

The a()‘!umsof the tyrant, of the prieft, of 
the ftatcfmjn, of the 'nobleman, ofthecontra^or, 
and of the merchanr, are well knoXvnj and 1 
mme tViofc of aVmoft att tine mnVrs of fo- 
cicty. What portion is there indeed of fociety 
that hath not a protection for a certain number of 
malvcrfations, which it may commit with impu- 
nity f 

The moft dangerous of alyhims however, is 
not that into which a man may make hi*? eftap-, 
but that which he carries about wirh him, that 

v'hicii 
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BOOK which accompanie* and >n«fls 1*1' i 

YI. which fcrvcs him os a piieid, and which lorn 

’ 'between him and mean inclofure in te 

which he ftands, and from whence he may m 
me, while* pimifiiment cannot reach him. 
are the ecclefiallital habit and of 

the one and the other were formerly a 
afylum, where the impunity of the mo a 
lious crimes was almoft affiired. Is mi p 
lege entirely aboliflied ? We have 
monks and priefts thrown into pnfon ; « , 

fcarce have ever feen any of them taken ou 
thence to be conveyed to the public p'^c ^ 


execution, , • • . 

What ! becaufe a man ts obliged by his F 
fefiion to have a peculiar fanftity ot 
fhallhe obtain privileges, and be treated "i 
commiferation that Ihali be refofed to 
nal who is mot bound by the fame t. 

If it be urged, that there is a refpeift due to 

funiflions, to his cloth, and to his characlerj ^ 
lhall anfwer, that juftice is equally and v-iioC' 
diftindlion dftc to every citizen. If the tv. > 
of the law be not moved indifcriminately m a'' , 
direftion j if itfhouldbe unfteady, or if ii moi’' 
be raifed or lowered in favour of any one ir 
meet with in it’s paflage, that focieiy is not"' 
regulated. There cxifts in ir^ under another n^n^ 
and under another form, a deicflable privik? 
a protcftlon denied to fomc, and referved ' 
others. 

But thefe kinds of afylums, though genera 
contrary to the prorperlty of fogieties, (hall | 
here engage our attention. We (hall only fp; 
of thofc "hich temples or places of divirie wori 
have afforded, and ftiU continue to afford, in f^ 
ral parts of the globe. , , 

These places of refuge were known to 
ancients. In Greece, when that country was 
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bat half civilized, it was thought that tyranny B O o k 
could not be reftraincd otberivifc than by religion. ^ vi. . 
TThe ftatues of Hercules, ^of Thefeus, and of^’"''' — ^ 
pirithous, feemed well calculated to infpire viU 
lains with terror, when they h~ad no longer the^ 
vengeance of thefe heroes to dread. But as foon' 
as the afylum, iriftituted in favour of innocence,' 
feryed only for the prefefvation of the guilty, 
and was made fubfervient cithertothe interefts or 
vanity of thofe who granted the protedlion, thele 
places of retreat were abolifhed. 

imitation of the Greeks, 
eitabli^ed afylums, But'thp citizen,, iifed to put 
himielf under the proreiflion of the gods; merely 
o avoid the armed hand that pnrfged him, 
lucre, he called upon the law, and fum'moned 
the people to his alTiftance. His fellow piiizensi 
togeilier wuh the magiftrate, drew near, and the 
man was examined before them. If ' it was found 
tiat he had abiifcd'the afylum, he received a 
, ouble ppni()imcntj one for the 'crime he had 
committed, the other for having profaned the 
he had taken refuge 

Wiji;n Roniulus wanted to people his city, he 
made an afylum of it j and ibmp temples, in 
the times of the mpubiic, were devoted to this 
purpofe. After die death of Julius CiElar, the 
numviraie made an alyUim of his chapel In 
the fej-vility of the people frequently 
erected the lljfues of tyrants into places of re- 
Ftom/thence it was that the Have infult- 
cu his mailer* and that the difturberof public 
^^^■^“"hty up the populace againfl good 

This hornjjie infiituiion of barbarifm and 
r^'n* • inc'tpreflifale evils, when 

Lhnitjaniiyj afeendm^ the throne of the empire, 
did pot rcrpfjg to adopt ?nd even to extend it. 

The 
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BOOK The conrequcnces of this ccclefiaftical policy were . 

-'Vj. foon feverely felt. The laws loft their anthoriiy, ' 
the orderof (bciety was fubverted. The'ma;’ 
giftrate then attacked thcfe afylums with courage; 
the pn eft defended them withobftinacy. A warm* 
conteft was carried on 'for many centuries with 
great animofity. The party that prevailed under 
the reign of a firm prince, was dcprcfled under, 
that of a fuperfttiious one. Sometimes this afy- 
lum was general, and fometimes it was under re- 
ftridlions. It was annihilated at one, period, and^ 
reftorcd at another. 

In an mftiiution Co evidently contrary to natural 
equity, to civil law, to the fanCliiy of religion, to 
the fpirit of the gofpel, and to the good order of 
fociety, the circumftances that fhould naturally 
tend moft to aftoniftt us are, it*s duration, thedi; 
verfity of the objedts of the cdifls of the empe- 
rors, the contradiction of the canons, ' and the 
obftinacy of feveral bifliops ; but more cfpecially 
the extravagant abfurdity of the lawyers, in de- 
termining, \^iih prccifion, the extent of the afy- 
lum, according to the lize or title of thc'refpec- 
ti\c churches. If it was o great church, the a(y- 
lum was to extend a certain number of feet beyond 
it’s circumference, if a fmall church, it was to be 
lefs cxtcnfive, and flill lefs if it was a chapel : th^ 
protedlion was the fame, whether the church was 
confecrated or not. 

It is \cry extraordinary, that in a long fuccef- 
fion of generations, not one monarch, not one 
eijclefiaftic, not one magiftrate, not even one 
CIwaVA Vvaw 

rancs of the bright days of Chrifti.iniry. For- 
merly, he might have faid to them, the finner was 
detained fnrjcarsat the gate of the temple, where 
he expiated his fault, expofed to tlie injuries of 
the air, in the preftnee of all his brethren, and of 
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all the Citizens He was not allowed to enter the b O o'lc 
church, except by degrees' , nor to approach thc ^ V— 
rfandluary, but in proportion ashis penance dreVv 
^near to an end And tn our days, a villain, an 
extortioner, a thief, and an aflaflin covered with 
blood, not only finds the gates of our temples operi 
to him, but alfo mfeets With protediion, impunity^ 
food, and fecunty ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Bur if the alTaffin had plunged his dagger into 
the breaft of a citizen, even Upon the fteps of the 
altar, what mud be done in that cad'^ Shall the 
place of the bloody feene become his afylum ^ 

This would certainly be a privilege \ cry conve- 
nient for criminals AVliy fiiould they murder in 
the ftreets, m the lioufcs, or upon the highways, 

[ where they may be (eized , rtioufd they not ratqer 
'^choofe toafladmate m the churches? Tnere never 
was a more difgufiing infiance of the contempt of 
the laws, and of the ambition of the clergy, than 
this immunity granted by Ihe cliurdics It v/as 
referved to fiiperdilion to make the Supt'errie Being, 
in this world, the protedlor of the, fame crimes 
which he punifiies in another wuli cicrnal fuftcr- 
ings Let us hope that the extremity of ihs evil 
will point out more fenfibly the necelTity of the 
remedy 

This fortunate revolution will be broiighc about 
later at other places than at Mexico^ \/here the pco* 
pie are plunged m a date of ftill irorc profound 
Ignorance than in the other regions fubjeft to Ca 
ftillc In I -j sa, the coafpiring clcraedts fv^aUowed 
up one of the neheft fleets that bad cier been diC- 
patched from this opulent part of the New World 
Univerfa! defpair prevailed in the two hemi- 
fpheres Amongd a p:opfe plunged n fjperfli- 
tion, all events are miraculous, and the anger 
of Heaven was generally confidered as t'n: foie 
caufc of this great difailer, which mghc very 
' polbly 
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BOO Kpoflibly have been brought about by the inexpe-* 
^ rience of the pilot, or by other caufes equally 

natural An da fe appeared to be the ftireft 

^method of recovering the divine favour, and 
thirty eight wretched people pcrifhed in the 
flames, the viflims of fo deplorable an mfatu* 
ation t 

Methinks I am prclent at this horrible ex 
^ piation I behold it, and exclaim , * Stop, 
‘ execrable monfters* What connexion is there 

* between the calamity )ou have experienced and 
j * the pretended or real ennne of thofe whom you 

* detain in your pnfons? If they entertain opi 

* nions which render them odious to the Al 

* mighty, It belongs to him to crufh them with 
J * his thunder He hath borne with them for a 
4 * great number of years, and flill continues to 

* bear with them, and yet you torment them 

* If u were bis will to condemn them to eternal 

* puntlhments on thejtcrnble day of h>s ven- 

* geance, docs it belong to you to accelerate 

* their ebafliiement ? T^y Ihould you deprive 
‘ them of the inftani of rcp-ntance, which per 

* haps awaits them, in the decline of life, m the 
•* hour of d-nger, or the period of ficknefs? 

* But infamous wretches as ye are, diflbUite 

* pnefls, and lib dmous monks, were not your 

* crimes fufhcient to ftir up the anger of Heat cn ^ 
^ Corrcil yonrfclvcs, proftrate yourfelves at the 

* foot of the altars, cover yourfdves v/Uh fack 
‘ cloth and ilhcs, implore the mercy of the Moft 
‘ High, rather than employ yourleives in leading 

* to the ftake a numb'T ot innocent perfons, 

* vvhofe death, far from wiping nwiy your ctunc', 

* will only mcreafe the numb-r of them, by 
‘ thirty eight more, for which you will rever be 

* forgiven Toappeafe the Deny, vc burn man- 

* kird! 

\ 
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* k\nd t Are ye worfhippers of Moloch ?’ But B 6 O K. 
, yc hear me not , and the unfortunate vidtims of ^ 
your fuperftinous cruelty are already call into the 
flames 

Soon after this, the New Mexico, which was 
bordering and dependent upon the Old, was 
affltdled with a calamity of another kind This 
va(t region, fituated, for the moll part, under 
the temperate zone, was for a time unknown 
to the ravagcrs of America The miffionaiy 
Ruys firft penetrated into it m 1580 He was 
fbon after followed by the captain Efpajo, and, 
laftly, by John d’Onalle, who, by a feries of 
labours, begun m 1599, and terminated in i6ii, 

^ fuccccded in opening fome mines, m multiplying 
cattle and means of fubfiftcnce, and m fettling 
^ /irmly the Spanifh dominion The order he had 
" cftablifhed wds difturbed in 1652 by civil com- 
, manors In the courfe of thefe animofincs, 

Kofas the commandant was aflaflinated, and his 
friends, who attempted to avenge his death, pe- 
rifhed after him. Thefe adts of violence con- 
tinued nil the tardy arrival of PagnalofTc This 
intrepid and lev ere commander had almofl flifted 
the rebellion, when, m a tranfport of juft indig- 
nation, he gave a blow to a tuibulent monk, who 
was (peaking to him iii an mfoleni manner, and 
even dared to threaten liim The priefts, who 
were matters of the country, immediate!) feized 
upon his perfop He vv^s excommunicated, de- 
livered i}p jx> xbe JisujU-vSjrou, rmd ,t.o 

confidcrable fines In vain did he urge the 
court to avenge the royal authority infulted in his 
perfon , the influence of his enemies prev uled 
over his (bliciiations. Their rage and their power 
made him cverv apprehend a more fatal deftin) , 

__'*and m order to avoid their daggers, and to wiih 
a draw 

- V. 
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Kdnw himfelffrom their intrigues, he took refuge 
in England, abindoning the reins of government 
to u-hoci er would or could gcr hold of them His 
fliglit plunged the province into frelh misfortunes, 
and It d-aa not ‘till after ten years of anarchy arjd 
carnage, that every thing was brought again into 
order and fubjedtion 

CaH any thing be more abfurd than this antho 
ray of the mohks m America ? They are a fee 
'^bf men without knowledge and without prin- 
ciples , their independence tramples upon their 
inftiluuons, and makes them regardlefs of th^ir 
vows, tl eir conduft is fca'ndalous, their hoiifes 
_are fo many places of evil rcrorr,‘'and tbefr tribu- 
nals of penance fo many trading fhops Prom 
ihcncfeitis, that for a piece of money they quiet 
the Oonfcience of the villain, from thence it Is, 
_^tliac they infinuatc 'corruption 'mto innocent 
’’minds, and that they feduce women and^^rls 
ihib debauchery 'they are a fetof fimontfts, who 
* make a public traffic of holy things The 
Chnftianity they teach, is defiled with all ftrts 
of abfiirdiiics Greedy of inheritance, they de- 
fraud, rob, and pegure therafelvcs They de- 
grade the magiftratcs, and thwart them in their 
' operations There arc no crimes which they 
cannot commit with impunity Th^mlpire the 
' people with a‘ fpirit of rebellion They are fo 
many encouragers of fuperClition, and the caufe 
of all the troubles that have agitated ihcfe diftant 
regions As long as they exift there they will 
keep Up anarchy, from the confidence, as blind 
as It IS unlimited, whicii they have obramed of 
the people, and from the pufillanimity with 
which they have mfpired the depofitarics of the 
authority, whom they difpofe of at pleafure by 
their intrigues L,et us therefore inquire 'of what 
jgreat utility they arc. Arc they informers’ A 

wile 
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vifc admimftration hath no need of them. AreB O o K 
they to be managed as a coumerpoile to the power . . ^ 
of the viceroy ^ This is an idle apprehenfion. Arc 
they tributaries bf the great ? This is an evil ih/t 
Tnuft be put a ftop to. Under whatever arpe< 5 k 
we confider . matters, "'the monks arc a fet of 
wretches, who fcandahze and diflurb Mexico 
too much to, be allowed 'to remain there any 
longer. 

' Subjection 'and order were again difturbed, 
and more generally fo in 1595^ by a law which 
forbade the Indians the ufe of ftrong liquors. 

This prohibition could not have for it’s ol^cd the 
liquors of Europe, which were necelTarily too 
high priced'cver to be iifcd by men living in a 
conftani (late of bpprenion,* and incefTanily drip- 
ped of their property. It was only from the 
palm wine that- the government endeavoured to 
wean tliem. ^ . 

This liquor is drawn from a plant known 
at Mexico by the name of maguey,' and re- 
fembling the aloes in it’s form. It’s leaves, 
iCoIIedled 'about the neck .of ’the root, arc thick, 
■pulpous, almoft ftraight, ' fcvcral feet in length,' 
hollowed in the form of a gutter, thorny on the* 
back, and termin/iicd by a very * (harp point. 

The (lemi which rifes out of this tuft, afeends to 
twice it's heighih, and bears upon it’s branching 
top yellowifh flowers. Their calix, with ’fix 
divlfions, is charged with an equal number of 
damma It adheres at the bottom to 'the pidil, 
which, together with it, becomes a capfuJa uirh 
three cells filled with feeds. The maguey grows ^ 
in every part of Mexico, and is eafily multiplied 
from flips ^ -Hedges are made of it. it’s feveral 
parts hdve each of them their utility, Tb» roots 
'are employed for cordage; the dems Tumifli ' 
wood, the points of the leaves ftrve for nails or 

'VoL. II. 1 i ' 
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BOOKneedles; and even the leaves themfelves are fit 
. for thatching the roofs; and a thread is produced 

them fit for the manufaflurc of varioui 


looms. . 

■ But the moft cfteenied produce of the maguc) 
'is a fweet and clear watcr^ which is colleded bj 
means of a hole made with an inftrument in tlK 
middle of the tuft, after the fiioots and the in' 
ward leaves are removed. This hole, v^hich i; 
.three or four inches deep, is filled and emptiec 
every dayl; and tlie hquor continues running n 
this manner for a whole^ycar, Ibmeiimes even fo; 
eighteen months This liquor, when inlpiffated 
forms a real fugar; but when mixed with fprin^ 
water, and laid by in'vafes, it acquires, afte 
having fermented four. or five days, the lharpnef 
of cyder, and almoft the fame kindof.tafte. I 
orange or lemon peel be added to it, it become 
intoxicating This property renders it dill mor 
agreeable to the Mexicans, 'who not being'abl 
to confole themfelves for the lofs of their hbert) 
endeavour to forget the humiliating date of thci 
fiavery.' Accordingly, the attention of the Indian 
Is continually turned towards the houfes v.hcr 
this hquor is didribmed. They pafs whole daj 
and wccks'tliere? thcy.leave- the fubfrdence of thcl 
families in. them,' ^nd very frequently the fo 
clothes they have. j v » • t 

.The Spanifii minidry, informed^of thefe o 
cefles, wiflicd to put a flop to them j but did nc 
fet about it in a proper manner. - Indend of bring 
ing back the people, to good morals by ^ paterni 
cares, and by. the mod' cffeQual mode of indruc 
tion,,they had rccourfe to the fatal expedient c 
.prohibitions... The minds of men grew heated 
lediiions V. ere multiplied, and afts of violence rt 
peated, from one extremity of the empire to th 
ether. The, government .was» obliged to giv 
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and wUlidrew thefe prohibitive afts: butB.oOK' 
to indemnify itfelf for the famfice.of it*s ainbon- , 
ty, taxes were laid upon this liquor, “which 
m annually to the treafury eleven or twelve thou- v 
fandlivres*. ‘ ’ ^ 

Five and twenty or thirty years* after this, a 
new fccne of* a particular kind was opened at 
Mexico In this important pofleflion, the police 
was fo much' negle«fted, that all the roads were 
feized iifran by a numerous band of robbers. 

No citizen' could venture to go out of his houfe 
without a paflport from the cbiels of thefe ban- 
ditti Whether from careleflhefSjWveaknefs, or 
corruption, the magiftrate took no meafnres to 
put an’ end to fo great a calamity. Ac length, 
the court of Madrid, roufed by the clamours of 
a whole nation,’ committed the care of the public 
fccunty to Valefques. This equitable, firm, and 
ftriifk man, independent of the tribunals and the 
viceroy, fucceeded at length in"rc-eftabh(hing or- 
der, and fixing it upon lb firm a bafis, that it hath 
never fince been Shaken. ' ' 

A WAR undertaken ' againft the people of 
Cinaloa, Sonora, and New Navarre, hath been 
the Lift remarkable 'event that hatir diftiirbed the 
empire. Thcfc provinces, filuated betw’cen Old 
and New Mexico, did not make a part of Mon- 
tezuma’s dominions. It was not ’till 1540, that 
the dcvaflatoVs* of ’ the New World penetrated 
into them, underMhe command of Vafques Co- 
ronado The}' found there ifiimc petty nations, 
who, upon the borders of thefca, lived by fiOi- 
ing, and m the 'inland parts upon the produce 
of the chafe*, and who, when thefe means of 
fubfiftence faded tliem, had no other refovirce 
than in the fpontaneous produAions of nature. 

*Fr«a*45Sl 65. 105c*!. 
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\mces, milTibnanes, troops^ miners, provifions, b o o K 
merchandife, and every other thing that was Want- 
cd for the colonies,* and from returning laden with '' 
metals ^ 

In the mem while, it was indilpenfably necef- 
fary previoufly to gam over the natives of the 
Country by adls of humanity, or to fubdue them 
by force of arms. But how was it pofiible to 
conciliate men who were to be iifed as beafls of 
burden, or to be buried alive withm the bowels 
of the earth ^ Accordingly, the government re- 
folved upon force, and war was deferred only 
from the incapacity in an exhaufted treafury to 
bear the expence of u At length, in 1768, a 
credit of iwehe hundred thoufand livres'was 
found, and lioftilities commenced Some hords 
of ftviges fubmitied after a trifling refinance. 

This was* not the cafe with (he Aplachians, the 
moft warlike of thefe nations, and die moft eager 
for independence They were purfued without 
intermiflion for three years, with a view of exter- 
minating them Great God' what an idea ^ To 
exterminate men ' Could we fay otherwife of 
wolves ? Exterminate them, and for what ? Be- 
caufe they were a high minded people, and were 
fenfible of the natural right they had to liber- 
ty , becaufe they difdamed 10 be flaves And 
yet ’ we call oiirfelvcs civilized people, and 
Chriftmns' ' 

Tm tA ‘i?rre rniCTtnn msi ntsvf 

conquefts from the center of authority, gave 
reafon to think that they would be m a languid 
date, ’till they fhould be furnilhed with an inde- 
pendent admmidration A particuhr commander 
was therefore guen to them, who, with a title 
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B o o Kin thefe diftndls, neither clothing nor huts were 
, m ufe Branches of trees to fhade them from 

the heats of a burning fun t and reeds tied toge 
ther to (heller them from the torrents of rain 
thefe were the onl} contrivances thought of by the 
inhabitants to guard againft the inclemency of 
the feafons During tile fevered frofts they llept 
m the open air, round the fires vthich ihej had 
kindled ^ 

This dountry, m 'ippearance fo poor, contained 
mines, which (ome Spaniards undertool to work 
They were found to yie’d plentifully, and }et 
the greedy proprietors of them did not enrich 
ihcmfclves As it was ncceffary to bring from 
Vera Cruz, upon the back of mules, through a 
difficult and dangerous road of fir or feven hun 
dred leagues, the quickfilver, the diifTs, nnd mod 
of tile articles required for fubfiftence and for the 
labours, all thefe objcdls, when they arrived at 
ill* fpot, had incrcafed lb much in value, that the 
mod fortunate undertaking fcarce furnifhcd a fuf-, 
ficicncy to pay for them. , 

It became ncceflarj to abandon the whole, or 
to take other meafures , the laft of thefe fchemes 
Vvas rcfolved upon j The Jefuit Ferdinand Con- 
fang Was commiffioned, m 1746, to reconnoitre 
the gcilph of California, which borders thefe im- 
menfe regions After this navigation, condinftcd 
with flvill, the Court of Madrid became 'icquainl- 
ed with the coaftsof ihc continent, with the har- 
bours that nature has formed there, with the Tandy 
and and places that arc not fufceptible of cultiva 
non, and wirb rbe/ners, which, by the fertihty 
they difrufe along ihcir borders, invite to the efta- 
blilbing of colonics m ihofe pans Nothing, 
in future, could prevent the (hips that failed out of 
Acapulco, from entering the Vermeil Sea , from 
convening viihcafc into the neighbouring pro 

vmccs, 
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Vinces, miffionanes, troops, miners, provifions, b o o 
merchandife, and every other thing that was want- , ' 

ed for ihc colonies,' and from returning laden with 
metals ' 

In the mean while, it was indifpenfably necef- 
fary previoufly to gam over the natives of the 
Country by adls of humanity, or to fubdue them 
by force of arms. But how was it pofljblc to 
conciliate men who were to be ufed as beafts of 
burden, or to be buried ahve within the bowels 
of the earth ^ Accordingly, the government re- 
folved upon force , and war was deferred only 
from the incapacity in an exhaufted treafury to 
bear the expence of it. At length, m 1768, a 
credit of twelve hundred tlioufand livres • was 
found, and hoHilities commenced Some hords 
of ravages fubmiticd after a trifling refinance.' 

This was hot the cafe with the Aplachians, the 
moft warlike of tliefe nations, and^the moft eager 
for independence. Tlicy were purfued without 
intermifiion for three years, with a View of exier* 
minating them Great God' what ah idea’ To 
exterminate men' Coilld we fay otherwife of 
wolves ? Ejnermmate them, and for what ? Be- 
caufe they were a high minded people, and were 
fenfible of the natural right they had to liber- 
ty, becaufe they difdained to be flaves And 
yet we call ourfelves civilized people, and 
Cbnftians' ' 

T'ffa ^ 'diaVi ■Axe -ativiwn tnsi iitrw 

conquefls from the center of authority, gave 
reafon to think that they vvould be m a languid 
ftate, hill they fhould be furnifhed with an inde- 
pendent adminiflration A particular commander 
w^s therefore given to them, who, with a title 
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BOO Kiefs pompous than thatof Viceroy of New Spam, 

, ^enjoyed the fame prerogatives 

We miift: now examine to what degree of 
ofMexjco profpenty Mexico bath rifen, notwithftandmg the 
under the gnormous lofTcs It has experienced from foreign 
me'nt of encmies, and notwithftandmg the domeftic trou- 
Spain liies with which It hath fo frequently been agi- 
tated 

The largeft of the Cordeleirns mountains, af- 
ter having croffed all South America, becomes 
lower and narrower in the idlimiis of Panama, 


continues in the fame form through the provinces 
of Cofta Rieca, Nicaragua, and Guanmala , 
{preads ufelf and rifes again throughout the reft 
of Mexico, but without ever approaching to that 
prodigious height which it hath in Peru This al- 
teration IS more particularly remarkable towards the 
South Sea The (horcs here are extremely deep, 
and no bottom is to be found except very near the 
land, while m the Norilrrn Sea, it is found at a 
great dillance from the continent According- 
ly, the roads are as good and as frequent m the 
firft of ihefe Teas, as they are fcarce and bad m 
tl c other 


The climate of a region fituated almoft entire- 
ly in the torrid zone, is alternately damp and hot. 
Thcfe variations are more perceptible and more 
common in the low, marftiy, woody, a id uncul- 
tivated diftridls of the Eaft, than in tl ofe parts of 
the empire, which beneficent nature hath treated 
more favourably 

The quality of the foil is alfo very different. 
Sometimes it IS barren, fometimes fertile, accord- 
ing as It 18 mountainous, le\eJ, or funk under the 
waters 


No fooner were the Spaniards mafters of this 
opulent and immcnfe country, than they haftened 
to build cities upon it, in thofo places which ap- 
peared 
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pcared to them befl: calculated for the mamtemnceB O O h. 
of their authority, and m thofc \/hich proraifed 
them greater ad\anlages from ibetr conqueft 
Suchot the Europeans ns chofe to fix there, ob- 
iiined a fufhcient extent of territory , but they 
\\ere obliged to fenrch for planters, whom the law 
did not allow iliem 

Avothdr arrangement of things /as obferved 
m the country places They were mod of them 
difinbtued to the conquerors m reward of thetr 
blood or their fert ices The extent of thefe do- 
main*', which were only granted for two or three 
generations, was proportioned to ranlv and favour. 

A greater or lefs number of Mexicans were attach- 
ed to them as valTals Cortez had three and twen- 
ty thoufand of them in the provinces of Mexico, 

Tlafcala, Mechoacan, and Oaxaca, but with 
this diftindlion, that they were to belong to his 
family m perpetuity Oppreflion mnft have been 
lefs fev ere in thefe hereditary poflT flions than in 
the reft of the empire, fince m 1746, fifteen 
thoufand nine hundred and forty Indians were 
ftill reckoned there, wnh eighteen hundred Spa- 
niards, Meftees, or Mulattoes, and fixtecn hun- 
dred negro Haves 

The country Ind none of the animals necef- 
fary for the fubfiftente of u*s new inhabitants, 
for plowing the lands and for the other wants in- 
feparable from a mixed fcciet) Thefe things 
were all brought from the lOands already fubjedt- 
cd to Caftile, which h^d ihemfelves latelj received 
them fixyo? cvr hewffpfjtj-e Tbe ^.auxials fvrxyia 
gated with incredible rapidity But lliey all of 
them degenerated, and hovr indeed was it polli- 
ble that they ftiould not have experienced very 
evident alterations, when they were v/eakened by 
croflingthe Teas, deprived of their ordinary food, 
and given up to the hands of perfons who were in- 
capable 
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BOOK capable of rearing and taking care of them'? The 
rtieep were the moft materially aflfeited Mendo- 
2a bad fome rams brought from Spam m order to 
' renew the degenerated race, and hnce that pe- 
riod, the fleeces hale been found of a fufficient 
good quality to fupply materials for confidcrable 
manufadfures 

The multiplication of the cattle brought on a 
great increafe in the cultures To the maize, 
which had always been the principal food of the 
Mexicans, the grains of our countnes were added 
At fitft they did not thriie The feeds of them, 
thrown at hazard among the briars, did not 
at fifft yield any thing but thick and barren 
weeds A vegetation too rapid and too vi- 
gorous, did not allow them time to ripen, nor 
even to form thcmfelvcs* but this fuperabun* 
dance of juices gradually dimmifhcd, and at 
length moft of our feeds, vegetables, and fruits 
were feen to pro‘*pcr If the vine and theoliic 
tree were not naturalized m this part of the New 
World, this was owen to the prohibition of 
government, which intended to leave a mart 
open for the prodiidions of the mother country, 
perhaps ihe foil and the climate would themfelves 
have rejedted ihefe precious plants, at Icaft wc 
have an authority for thinking fo, when we fee 
that the experiments which the Jcfuits, and the 
heirs of Cortez were allowed to try, about the 
year 1706, were not fuccefsful, and that thofe 
which have fince been made, have not been much 
more fo 

Cotton, tobacco, cocoa, fugar, and fome 
other produdlions, were in general profpcroiis 
but for want of hinds or induftry, thefe articles 
were confined to an inland circulation There 
16 nothing but jalap, vanilla, indigo, and cochi- 
neal, 
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lleal,''^vh^ch conftitutes the trade of New Spam B 0 p K 
with Ollier nations. ^ 

■ Jalap is one of the piii^atu'cs of mod fre-oftbe 
quent ufe in medicine. It dcrircs it’s name from culture of 
%. the town of Xalapa^in ihe environs of which iii^^^P* 
grows . plentifully. It’s root, which is the only 
part in ufe, is tuberofe, large, lengthened out 
into the form of a French turnip, white on the 
. infidc, and full of a milky juice. The plant which 
' it produces, hath been fora long lime unknown. 

At prefent, we arc informed,' that it is a fpecicsof 
convolvulus, refembling in it’s appearance that 
* of our hedges. It’s Hem is climbing, angular, 
and covered with a flight down. Jt’s leaves, 
alternately difpofed, arc rather large, downy on 
the upper fide, and wrinkled on tlic under, and 
maiked with feven codx : they are fomeiimcs 
entire and cordiform,' romeiimcs divided into 
fevcral lobes, more or lefs dldin^li The flowers, 
which grow in cluders along the flem, have a 
calix, acorn-like at it’s bafe, deeply divided Into - 
five pans, and accompanied with two flowery 
■leave.'). The corolla, which is large, and cam- 
paniform, whitifh on the oiufide, and of a dark 
purple within, fupports five white flamina of un- 
equal length. The germcn, which is placed in 
the middle, andifurmounted with a fingle flyle, 
becomes, as it ripens, a round capfula, incloling 
in a fingie cell four feeds of a red colour, and very 
' hairv'. 

tir^ry WfiTri-m ’iV/tTrt.'rgVJcft/rn- 
hood of Xalapa, but allb among the fands of 
^ Vera-Cruz. It is eafily cultivated. The weight • 
of the roots is from twelve to twenty pounds. 

They are cut into flices, in order to dry them. 

They then acquire a brown colour, and a refinous 
appearance. The talle of them is rather acrid, 

4 ind excites a naufea. The beft jalap is clofe, 

. 1 refinous, 
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It raay bemferred, tint fuch a kind of foil is the B o o K 
fiticft for It’s cultmtion In ord*r to miilriply 
It, it IS fufEcient to, phnt at the foot of the trees'*’’*''*^ 
Ibme bnnehes or twigs, \thich nke root and ri/c 
up m a Ihort time Some culmato"^, m order 
to preferve their plants from rotiing, prefer the 
faflcning of them to trees, even at the height 
of a foot from the ground Thefe plants foon 
throw out filaments, whicli defcending m a 
firait line, penetrate into the earth, and form 
roots there. 

The feafbn for gathering the pods begins to- 
ivards the end of September, and lads about three 
months The aromatic that is peculiar to them 
cannot be obtained without preparation This 
preparation confids m threading fcvcral pods, and 
dipping them -for a moment in a caldron of boilmg 
water to whiten them The> arc afterwards fuf- 
pended in a place c^pofed to the open air, and to 
the rays of the dm A thick and plentiful liquor 
then didiis from their extremity, the exit of which 
IS facilitated by a flight preflure, repeated two or 
three times m the courfe of the day In order to 
retard the dr) mg, which ought to go on flowly, 
they are rubbed over at Icvcn! different times with 
oil, winch preferves thcir fupplenefs, and keeps 
them from infefts They are alfo tied round with 
a cotton thread to prevent them from opening 
AVhen they are fufticie-tly dried, they are rubb-d 
la hands anointed with oil, and they are put 
WA 9. pM. I.S vatwftved, 
frefli 

This is all that is I nown Of the vanilla, which 
is particularly appropriated to perfume chocolate , 
the ufe of which has pafled from the Mexicans to 
the Spaniards, and from them to other nations, 
and even this information, which we have ob- 
tained convcrning it, is entirely modern, and 

owen 
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BOOK, refinous, brown, not cafily broken, nnd 1 inflamr 
^ msbie Jt IS given oily in fmall dofe', becaufe 

It IS aiaftne and violent purgative Jt s refinous 
cxtnf^, made \/ith fpint wine, is employed 
for tlie fame purpofes, but \Tuh fifil greater can 
tion Tiiere arc /even tlioiiPind five Imndred quin- 
tals of thisreot confurntd^arniially in Europewbich 
cofi 972 030 hi res • 

O'" the The laniUa is a plant x Inch, like the ivy, 
oftiV to the trees it meets with, covers them al- 

Yaajia mofl entirely, and raifes irlclf by tlieir aid It’s 
llcm, of the ibickne's of the little finger, iS 
grccnifh, flcfhj, almoft cjlindrical, knotty at 
intervals, ♦’nd rarmeniofc, as that of the vine 
Fach knot is rtirnifticd witli ah alternate leaf, rar 
ther thick, of an oval fliap-, eight inches long and 
thiec broad It alfo ptipcs forth roos, vvhidi 
penetrating the barks of tbettees, extraftsA fuf- 
iicient degree of nounfliment fiom them to flip 
port the plant for fome time m vigour, when by 
accid-it the bottom of tiK flcm happens to be 
dimagea, or even feparated from the pri cipal 
root Thisfiem, v hen grown to a certain h-ighr, 
branches out, ipreads lidcways, and is covered 
wuh cluftcrs of flowers, rather large, white on 
the infidc, and grcci lih without Five of the di* 
vjfionsof their cilix arc Jong narrow, and undu- 
lated The fixtii, which IS moreinternal, appears 
in the form of a horn The piftil, which they 
crown, fitpports a finglcftamina It becomes, as 
It np-ns, 1 fiefby fruit, formed like a pod, of 
feven or eight inches long, which opens into three 
valves loaded with fmalUecds i 

Tiirs plant grows naturally in uncultivated 
lands tint arc always damp, fometimes under 
water, and covered with large trees , from whence 


it 


4oj4*I *33 4^ 
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It may be inferred, lint fuch a Lind of foil is thsB o O K 
/itteft for It’s culnviuo" In ord-r to multiply 
K, It IS fufficient to* plant at the foot of the trees 
fome branches or twigs, which take root and rife 
up in a fliort time Some cultuatorr, iniorder 
to preferve their plants from rorting,' prefer the 
faftenmg of them to trees, eten at the height 
of a foot from the ground Thefe plants foon 
tlirow out filaments, \ihicli defccnoing m a 
ftrair line, penetrate into the earili, and form 
roots there. 

The feafbn for gathering the pods begins to- 
wards the end of September, and lafts about three 
months The aromatic that is peculiar to them 
cannot be obtained wiiliour prepiration This 
preparation confifts m threading fcveral pods, and 
dipping them for a moment in a caldron of boiling 
water to whiten them Thc> arc afterwards ful- 
pended in a place c\pofcd to the open air, and to 
the rays of the fnn A thick and plentiful liquor 
then diftils from their exiremitj, the exit of which 
IS facilitated by n flight preflure, repeated two or 
three times m the courfe of the day In order to 
retard the drying, which ought to go on flou.Iy, 
they are rubbed over at fcvcnl different times with 
oil, which preferves their fupplcnefs, and keeps 
them from infeCls They are aifo lied round with 
a cotton thread to prevent them from opening 
When they are fufficiently dried, they are rubbed 
in hands anointed with oil, and they are put 
tuAo g. pot to V.eep 

frefli t 

This is all that is known bf the vanilla, which 
IS particularly appropriated to perfume chocolate , 
the ufe of which Ins pafied from the Mexicans to 
the Spaniards, and from them to other nations, 
and even tins information, which we have ob- 
tained concerning it, is entirely modern, and 

owen 
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Thai lies on the leaves* and winch is very vilu-u 0 0k 
able, fall olf by fhaking it When gaihcred, it , 
IS tliroNvn into the ftccpingvat, uhicbisa large 
tub filled with water Here it undergoes a fer- 
men atton, which in twenty four hours At firthcft 
IS completed A cock is then turned, to let the 
water run into the fccond tub* called the mortar 
or pounding tub The fteepingvit is then 
cleaned out, that frefh plants may be thrown m , 
and thus the \/ork is continued without inter- 
Tupiion 

The water which hath run into the pounding- 
tub, IS found impregnated with a very fubtile 
earth, which alone conftitutcs the dregs or blue 
■fubfiance that is the of this proceft, and 

which mull be fcparaicd from the ufelefs PiU of 
the plant, becaufe this makes the dregs fwimon 
the furface » To effc^k this, the water is forcibly 
agitated with wooden buckets tliat are full of 
holes, and fixed to a long handle Tins part of 
the procefs requires the greateft precautions If 
the agitation be difcontmued too foon, the part 
that is iifcd m dying, not being fufficiently fe- 
parated from the fait, would be loft, Jf, on the 
other hand, the dye \ie.c to be agitated too long 
after the complete reparation, the parts would be 
brought together again, and form a new com- 
bination ,-and the flit re adlingon the dregs would 
excite a Iccond fermentaiion, tint would niter the 
d)e, fpoil It’s colour, and make what is called 
hitmt iiTd(g<7 by 

a dote attention to the Icift alterations that the 
d>e undergoes, and b) the precaution which the 
workmen take to draw out a H%rle of it from time 
to time m a clean'veftel Wher they perceive 
that the coloured particles coUeft by fepanttng 
ifrom the reft of the liquor, thej I'^ivc off fliaking 
the buckets, in order to nllovv time to the blue 

dregs 
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B 0 0 ic the earth, and rcftorc to it in dew what It lofes iri 
fap. It is in order to maintain this reciprocal in- 

'"'"’V^fluence, that, when there are ‘no“ trees to preferve 
the fields in n proper flatc for tlic fowing'of in- 
digo, It is cuftomary to cMer ihofe wliich arc ex- 
haufled by this plant with potatoes or lianes, tlic 
creeping branches of which prcfcrtc the frefhncrs 
of the earth, while the leaves, whenbumr, renew 
it’s fertility. • ' ' - 

'Indigo is difiingtiiflied into feveral fpecies, of 
which only two arc cultivated. The true indigo, 
which is the fort we have been fpsaking of, and 
the baftard indigo'i which differs from the former, 
in having a much liiglicr, more* woody, and more 
durable ftem •, in having it’s foUola longer and 
narrower, It’s podi more curved, and it’s feeds 
black. Though’ the firft be fold at a higher 
price, it Is'ufually advantageous to 'cultivate 
the other, becaufc it is 'not fo' frequently re- 
newed, IS heavier, 'and 'yields more 'leaves, the 
produce of which is, however, lefs, from an equal 
quantity. The firft will grow in rtiany different 
foils; the fecond fiiccceds befi in thofe which are 
mofi expofed to the rain. Both are liable to great 
Accidents in their early flate. They arc fome- 
liines burnt up by the heat of the fun, or’chbaked 
by a web with whicb they arc furrounded liy ari 
inlcft peculiar ‘to tlicfe regions ' Sofnetirhes the 
plant ‘becomes dry, and isdeflroyed by another 
very common infc€l ; at other times, the leaves, 
which are the valuable’ part of- the plant, '*are de'i 
vonred m the fpace of tr/enty-Kiif hoars by cater- 
pillars ^ Tins lall nlisfortune, winch is but ‘too 
common) hadi gi^en occafion to theTaying, that 
the planters of indigo went to bed neb, and role 
in the morning totally nimcd - ‘ * 

This prodndbon ought ^to be gathereddn with 
great precaution, for' tear of making the farinn 
• ' ’ 2 that 
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that lies on the leaves, and which ’is very valu-B 
able, fall off by fhaking it When githered, it 
is thrown into the fteepingtat, which is a large 
tub filled with Water. Here it undergoes a fer- 
men ation, which m twenty-four hours at fartheft 
IS completed. A cock is then turned, to let the 
water run into the fccpnd tub, called the mortar 
or pounding tub. The fteepmgvat is then 
cleaned out, that frefh plants may be thrown in ; 
and thus the work is continued v/ithout inter- 
ruption r r ^ 

The water which hath run into the pounding- 
•tub, IS found impregnated with a very fubtilc 
earth, which alone conftitutcs the dregs or blue 
fubftance that is the olyect of this procefs, and 
which muft be feparated from the ufelefs fait of 
the plant, becaufe this makes the dregs Avimon 
the fgrface.- To effe^l this, the water is forcibly 
agitated with wooden buckets that are full of 
holes, and fixed to a long handle. This part of 
the procefs requires the greateft precautions If 
the agitation be difcontimicd too foon, the part 
that IS ufed in dying, not being fufficiently fe- 
parated from the fair, {would be loll, If, on the 
other hand, the dye Were to be agitated too long 
after the complete fepaiaiion, the parts would be 
brought together again, and form a new com- 
bination i, and the fait re-adingon the dregs would 
excite a fccond fermentation, tint would alter the 
dye, fpoil It’s colour, and make what is called 
iwvwf Awd.gB* by 

a clofe attention to the lead alterations that the 
dye undergolis, and by the precaution which the 
Workmen take to draw out a little of it from time 
to time m a clean Nelfcl When they perceive 
that the coloured particles colleil by lepariting 
from the red of the hquorj they leave ofTHiaking 
the buckets, m order to allow time lo the blue 

dregs 
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3 0 0 Kdregs to precipitate to the bottom of the tub, 
where they are feft to fettle till the water is quite 
clear Holes made m the tubs at different heights 
are then opened one after another, and this ufelefs 
water is let out 

The blue dregs rematmng at the bottom hav- 
ing acquired the confiftence of a thick muddy 
liquid, cocks are then opened, which draw it off 
into the fettler After it is ftill more cleared of 
much fuperflunus water tn this third and laft tub. 
It IS drained into facks, from whence, when 
water no longer filters throtigh t)ie cloth, this 
matter, now become of a thicker confiftcnce, is 
put into ciiefts, where it entirely lofes it's moif- 
ture At the end of three months the indigo is fit 
for Tale i 

It is ufed in wafhing to give a blueifh colour 
to linen painters alfb employ it m their water 
colours , and dyers cannot make fine blue with- 
out mdigo The ancients procured it from the 
Eaft Indies , in modern times it has been tranf- 
planted into America The cultivation of ir, 
lucceflively attempted at different places, appears 
10 be fixed at Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Loui- 
fiana, San Domingo, and Mexico This lad 
fort, which is the moft: efteemed, is known by 
the name of Guaiirmla mdigo, becaufe it grows 
upon the diftrud of »hat famous city The man- 
ner in which It »s procured is worthy of re- 
mark i 

Jn thefc beautiful countries, where every efiate 
is from fifteen to twenty leagues in extent, a 
y.avtwf Cpact. titrvened to tVie 

culture of indigo For this purpofe it is fuffici- 
ent to barn the flmibs which cover the grounds, 
and carelelsly to pafs the plough once over them 
This IS done in the month of March a /eafoa in 
vhichit ver) leldom rams m this delightful clr- 

maie 
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'mate. ^ ‘A’ man'oh* horfcback'thcri'fcauers'theB o o K 
feed of the plant, 'in the fame manner’'as we fbw' . y 
com. in Europe, s' No 'one thea pays any attention 
to this valuable prbduftidn, ‘till the time of gather-' 
ingjt.' >.■ ■ ■• f ••‘r. ; * ' 

.■'i'FROM’ hence it happens 'that -the indigo grows 
in rQme".places and not ih,‘oihersV‘ and' that the * 
indigo which does not rife,, is frequently choaked 
by.' the weeds,' from whrch it 'might have been 
•prelcrved ‘by:pulling‘thcni 'up frequently./ 'Ac- . 
"cordinglyy'-’ -the ; Spaniards • gather ''iefs indigo 
from->an ’extent 'of, ‘three or fourMcagues, than' 
other 'nations do from a' few acres of. land care- “ 
iiilly 'managed j and their indigo; though miich • 
fuperiofto any-'oiber, is not yet. fo'perfedl as It 
might be.’ “Europe. receives annually fix’. thou-*' 
fand’ quintals of.'’itiV’which’coft:'''7, 626,966 li- 
vres ‘ \ t 

- 'This' prbrperrfy‘:w6uIddnfalHbIy 'increafeV if 
'the court -.of -Madrid' were’ to-'enable the>riativc5 
to' cultivate indigo 'on their own'account. “This 
peVfonal ihtereft thus fubffciiutcd to a foreign one; ^ 

Avoiild Tender 'tiiem more adlive’and more jntcl-' 

Hgent;' and.it' is probdble’that'the abundance and 
fuperiority of the Mexican' indigo, .would' in time ' 
exclude 'that of -the ‘other colonies from all the ' 
markets.' '■ •' rv*-.. .si' - '• 


'"■.Thc cochineal;: fo- which' we owe our beautiful Of the 
fcarict and purple colours, has nor yet .been found 
any ‘where -but in Mexico. • 1 bad afferted, from neat. 
T^ne leTcrmony even'io? Vne '*DeTc - writers,- Vntft t’ne 
nature of -this colour was not known before .the 
beginning of .’tliis century; • Upon fearching into 
the originals, I findi that Acofia,.‘in 1530, and 
'Herrera, 'in 1601,' had defenbed it, as vvell'as.' 
our modem ;naturalifi8. 1 therefore retract, and 
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'BOOK wlih I couM have an opportunity of doing the fs 
with regard to many other things I have writtci 
the Spaniards The ignorance of travellers, . 
the levity with which they confidcr the produ^li 
of nature in all it*s kingdoms, is the reafQn 
natural hiftory is fo full of falfities, which 
from one work to another, and which arc tr 
mitted, from age to agej by authors, who 
ceflively copy eadi* other. We fcarcc give i 
felvcs the trouble to examine, what we think 
are well acquainted with ; and thus u is, that i 
having propagated error, the leftimonies w' 
delay inquiries prolong the duration of it dill rr 
Another inconvenience arifing from this is’, 
philofopbers lofe time, which is precious, in fc 
' ing fyftcnis which impofe upon us, 'till the preti 
ed fads upon which they were founded, havel 
fhewn to be faWe. 

The cochineal is an infed of the fize and i 
of a bug. ‘ The two fexes are diftind as in i 
other animals. The female, *fixed upon aj 
of the plant, almod . from the firft inftant of 
birth, remains always attached to it'bya . 
bf trunk', and prcfenis to the eye only an hr 
pherical cruft, which covers all the other '{ 
This covering is chanced twice in twenty 
days, and is fprinklcd -over with a white 
' thick duft, which is imraifcible with water, 
this period, which is that of puberty, the r 
j which is mud) fmaller and more flightly n 
iflucs out of a farinaceous tube, by mean 
wings with which he is provided. He fit 
'uws * 1 *?^; •mmiuvnW/t anh 5ixes 

each of them. The -lame female is thus v 
. by Several males, who perilh foon after fa 
dation. The bulk of the female vifibly enla 
till a drop of liquid, which efcapes from i 
her, flicws that the eggs, which are in 
‘ ’ nur 
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number, will foon make their appearance, ’ The book 
little infcdls burft their covering at the time of . 
their birth, and foon fpread thcmfclvcs over the 
plant, to choofe a favourable f{X)t to Hx upon. 

They particularly endeavour to fhclter thcmfelves 
from the caflr wind. Accordingly, 'the fhrub 
upon which they live, when viewed on that fide, 
appears quite green, white upon the oppofite 
iide, which the iniefts have preferredj it is 
white. ' “ V - , » ' ^ 

This fhrub, which is known by the name of 
nopal, or Indian fig, is about five feet high. 

It’s ftem is fleihy, large, flattened, downy, a 
little rough, and covered with cluficrsof thornr, 
regularly difpofed upon u’s fiirface. t Jt branches 
out very much, and grows narrow, as well as it’s 
branches, at every point of ramification : this 
gives to each portion of the plant 'thus made 
.narrow, the form .of an oval, thick, and thorny 
leaf. Jt liaih no other leaves but ihefc. It’s 
.flowere, feattered over the young ftems, are com- 
.pofed of a fcaly calix which fupports fcvcral 
.petals and fiamina.' The piflil, fiirmounted with 
.a fingle ftyle, .and concealed at the bottom of, the 
calix, grows along with it into a frim that is fit for 
eating ; it rcfcmblcs a fig, and is full of feeds, fix- 
ed in a kind of reddilh pulp. ^ 

„ '■) There are fevera! fpccics of nopal. Thofe 
which have a Tmooth ftem, with a number of 
•thorns placed 'too clofe to each other, are not fit 
for the breeding of the cochineal. Thefeiafcds 
.thrive well only on that fort which hath few 
thorns, and a downy \ furfacc proper to give ihcm 
a firmer footing. - Wind, and cold rain, as v/cll 
.as too mud] damp, are injurious to the olant. 

The mode of, lopping the trees is not advan* 
tageous. It is better to rc-ptgnt it every fix 
yeats,-by putting fcvcral p'cceicf the ftems in'o 
.1 K k 2 cavines 
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E b O K cavities of fome depth, difpoTed in a quincunx, or 
. ^ a’fquare, ’at the diftancc- of fix or eight feet from 
each other. A fpol thus planted, ""and diftinguifh- 
ed by the name of Napslry^ is ufiully no more 
than one or two acres in extent, feldom three. 
“Each acre produces -as much as two quintals of 
cochineal, and one man is fofBctent to cultivate it ; 
he muil weed frequently," but with precaution^ jn 
order Tiot to diftiirb the infedV, which would not 
furvive if it were difplaced The cultivator muft 
alfb lake care to get nd of the animals that would 
deftroy the plant, the moft formidable of tvhich 
IS a caterpillar, which makes it’s way even through 
the infide of the plant, and attacks the infeft un- 
derneath. ■ » / I . ' 1 

Eighteen months after the plantation,' the no- 
pal IS covered ivlih cocliineals » but in order to 
diftnbute them more regularly o\er'>the whole 
plant, and to prevent them from injuring each 
other, from their proximity, fmali nefts, made 
.of the outfide rind ofihe cocoa, open to the Wef?, 
‘and filled with twelve or fifteen jemales ready 'to 
lay their eggs, are fixed to fpin^/'at certain dis- 
tances, The little ones which come our, fix 
thcmfclvcs on the nopal, and attain to their uc- 
moft growth in two months, which is the limited 
duration of their life. They are then gathered , 
'and this operation is renewed every two-months 
frorn- Oilober ro May. Tlie crop may be le]% 
‘ \ahiablc if it fbould be mixed with another kind 
of cochineal of a lower "'price, or^if there be -a 
great quantity of males, ‘which arc in little efii- 
\Vaj ate Ws, tmd that they fah 
off before the time This crop is to be gathered 
fome days before the laying of the eggs, either to 
prevent the lofs of the eggs, which-are rich m 
colour, or to hinder the little ones from fixing up- 
on a plant which 'is already exhauftcd,tand mull 

be 
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be left to itfelf for a few months. Beginning then BOOK 
by the boiiom^of the' plant, the cochineals are 
fuccefllvely detached with a. knife, and are made ’ 

to fall into a bafon placed underneath, one of the 
edges of whicli being flattened, adapts itfelf exactly 
to the plant, which is afterwards cleaned with tlw 
fame knife, or with a cloth. . 

■ Immediatei,y before the rainy feafbn comes 
on, in order to prevent the total deftrudtion of the 
cochineals, which might be occafioncd by the un- 
wholefomenefs of the air, the branches of the no- 
pal, loaded with infant infects, are cut off Thefe 
branches are laid up in the hbufes, wliere they 
ipalniain their frelhnefs, as all mucilaginous plants 
do. Here the cochineals thrive during the^bad fea- 
fon. As loon as‘ that is palled,' they arc placed on 
the trees, where the vivifying frcfhnefs of ilieoir 
foon makes them propagate. ' ' ‘i. 

; The wild cochineal, a different fpecies from 
tlie fine,' or mefteque cochineal, we have been 
fpeaking of, but cultivated in the fame places, 
and on the fame plant, docs not require as much 
care and precaution •, it is a more hardy infedl, 
and bears the injuries' of llie air better. The crop 
of it is confequently lefs variable m the produce, 
and may be gatliercd all the year. This mfedt 
differs from the other, inafmucli ,as it is more vo- 
racious, lefs abounding m colour,* and enveloped 
in a kind of cotton, which it extends two lines all 
round it. This fpecies multiplies more readily,' 
fpreads farther and fafter wiiVionT aiiy alhftance ; 
fo that a nopalry is foon covered with them' As 
’ it’s produce is more certain, as it’s price is equiva- 
lent to two-thirds of that of the finer fort, and 
as It propagates upon all the fpecies of nopal, It 
may be 'cultivated wrth fuccels, but fepara^ely ; 
bccaufe, if it were placed T>ear the other, it wovild ' 
fiarve It, and the oilier might alfo be (niotliered 
1 iii.d-r 
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K under the down This fpecies is alfo found m 
p£.rii, upon a very prickly nopal, which is ex- 
tremely common there 

As foon as the cochineals are gathered, they 
are plunged m hot water to kill them There 
are different ways of drying them The befl is, 
to expofe them to the fun for feveral days, by 
which means they acquire a red brown colour, 
which the Spaniards call rturgrida The fccond 
method is to put them m an oven, where they 
affumea greyith colour ftreaked with veins of pur- 
ple, which hath given them the name of jafpeada 
But the moft imperfect, which is what the Indians 
mofl generally pra£tife, confifts m putting them 
on plates along with their cakes of maize, rn 
which procefs they are frequently burnt, and arc 
called 

Thouoh the cochineal be daffed in the animal 
kingdom, the fpecies of all others the moft likely 
to corrupt, yet it never fpoils Without any 
other care than merely that of keeping it in a 
box, u hath been preferved in all it’s virtue for 
ages 

This valuable produdion would probably 
fuccccd in different parts of Mexico, but hitherto 
fcarce any bcfide the province of Oaxaca hath 
fenoufly attended to it T 1 e crops have been 
more plentiful upon a barren foil, which is bene- 
ftciat to the nopal, than upon a foil naturally fer- 
tile, they have experienced Icfs accidents in an 
agreeably mild expofurc, than in places where 
the heat and cold were more fenfibly felt The 
Mexicans were acquainted with the cochineal 
b-fore the deftrq£tion of iheir empire They 
made ufc of it to pamt their houfes, and to dye 
their cotton Wc read m Herrera, that, as early 
ns the year 1523, the mimftrj fent orders to Cor- 
tez to encourage the cultivation of it The con- 
2 qucrois 
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querors rejefted this kmd of labour, as they de-B o o K 
fpifed every other, and it was configned entirely 
to the Indians They are the only perfons 
flill carry it on , though too frequently with funds 
advanced by the Spaniards, upon terms more or 
left ufurious The produce of their mdullry is all 
conveyed to the capital of the province, uhichis 
likewife named Oaxaca 

, This town, to which there are beautiful roads 
leading up, and where a perpetual fpring prevails, 
rifes in the midft of a fpacious plain, covered 
with agreeable hamleis and well cultivated The 
ftreets are wide, run in a ftraight line, and con- 
lift of houfes that are rather low, but conftrudled 
in a plealing rqanner. The fquarcs, the aque- 
duct, and the public ediBces, are executed in a 
good taftc. There are fome manufactures of 
hlk and cotton ; and the merchandife of Afia and 
of Europe is m general ufe We have cn op* 
pariuniiy of feeing feveral travellers, whom par- 
ticular circumftances had led to Oaxaca They 
have uniformly aflured us, that of all i!ie fcitle- 
ments formed by the Spaniards m the New 
World, this was the one m which the fpint olj 
fociety had made the greateft progreft- Thefc 
feveral advantages appear to be the rcfult of the 
cochineal trade 

Exclusive of what is confumed by America 
and the Philippines, Europe receives annually four 
thoufand quintals of fine.cochmeal, two hundred 
quintals of granilla, a hundred quintals of cochi- 
neal duft, and three hundred quintals of the wild 
cochineal, which, when brought into it*s ports, 
arefoldfor 8,610, i^ohvrcs ♦ 

This nch article hath been hitherto cultivat- 
ed only for the profit of Spam. IVI Thierry, c 

* 35S,7Sjl iS} M 

' Trench 
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BOOK French’ botanift, in defiance of more danger* 
than can be irnagined* hath taken it away from 
Oaxaca itfclf, and tranfplanted it to San Do- 
mingo, where he cukivates it with a degree 'of 
perfeverance, worthy ,of the courage 'whicn ani- 
mated him in obtaining it. His firfl: attempts 
Jiave fuccceded beyond his expeftations, and 
there is every reafon to hope that the fcquel will 
anfwer to this fortunate beginning. i May 'this 
Tpecics of cultivation, as well as others, extend 
iifelf ftill further, and engage the attention of 
other nations! Are we not all brethren, allchil- 
-dren of, one common father, and are we not all 
failed to fulfill the fame deftiny ? Is it ncccflary 
-that I fhould thwart the profperity of my fellow 
creature, bccaufc nature hath placed a river, or a 
mountain between bim’and me? Doth this bar- 
rier authorife me to bate and to perfecute him ? 
•How many calamities hath this exclufive predi- 
leilion for particular focieties brought .upon the 
globe, and how many more will it ftill occafion in 
future, unlefs found philofophy fliould at length 
enlighten the minds of men, too Jong beguiled by 
faflinous fentiments? My voice is certainly too 
feeble to dilTipaie the deluiion. :But fome writers 
■will undoubtedly arife, whofe realbning and elo- 
quence will, fooner or later, pexfuade future ge- 
Tcrattcns, tliat mankind is of greater concern to 
‘US than one’s country; or rather, -that the felicity 
of the one is intimately connedlcd with the happi- 
^nefs of the other. • > „ ’ 

’ To the' grear exportations we liave been men- 
tioning, wc muft add the following articles that 
"-are lent from Mexico: ten thoufand three Inm- 
' -dred ajid^ fifty quintals of logwood, which pro- 
duce .112,428 hvres*; three hundred and ten 


* ^£84!, IQs. • 
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quintals of n fpcciesof Braftl wood, which pro^B o o IC 
duce 4,266 Iivres(tf) ;>forty-fevcn quintals of car-._ ^ 
mine, which produce 81,000 livres(^) ; fix quin- 
tals of tortoife (hell, which produce 24,300 hvres 
(<•) ; forty-fevcn quintals of amotto, which produce 
21,600 nvres(^); thirty quintals of farfapariUa, 
which produce 4,14.7 livrcs(f); forty-/our quintals 
of balfam, which produce 45,920 hvres (/) ; five 
quintals of dragon’s blood, which produce 270 li- 
vres (^) ; and one hundred hides with the hair on, 
which produce 1,620 livrcs(^). .. 

But, as if nature had not yet done enough for 
.Spain, in granting to her, almoft gratuitoufly, all 
'the treafiires of the earth, which other nations can- 
not obtain without the hardeft labour, fhe hath al- 
fo bellowed upon her, cfpeciaHy at Mexico, gold 
and filver, 'which are the vehicle or reprefcntaiive 
of every produce. . . 

. Such is the dominion which thefe fhining andOfthe 
fatal metals have over us, that tlte^ have counter- 
balanced the infamy and execration which tliemia«. 
plunderers of America jullly deferved,' The 
names of Mexico, Peru, and Potofi, no longer 
make us Ibuddcr ; and yet wc are men ! Even at 
this day, when the fpirit of jiiftice and the fen- 
timents of humanity arc inculcated in all our 
writings, and are h:comc the invariable rule- of 
our judgments j a m\igator, who fhould'-come 
into our ports with a vcfifcl laden with riches 
avowedly obtained by methods equally barbarous, 
would land amidft the general acclamations of 
the multitude. Where is then that wildom, 
which is fo much the boall of the prclent age ? 

What is then that gold, which removes 'from -us 


(a) 

(f) I,012l. lOS. 

(0 «7ll. 15s. lod. 
if) in. Si. ' 
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K the idea of vice, and prevents us from feeling that 
fenfe of horror which the fiicdding of blood natu-' 
rally imprefTeB us with ? There are undoubtedly 
fomc advantages annexed to a medium of ex- 
change between nations, to an external reprefenta- 
tion of all forts of value, to a common tflimate 
of all labours. But would not greater advantages 
have been obtained, if nations had continued in 
j a Bate of tranquillity, dctaclicd from each other, 
ignorant, and hofpltable, than thus to have be- 
come corrupted with the mofl • ferocious of all 
padions? , I < 

The origin of metals hath not always been well 
. underftnod. It was long thought that they were 
as old as the creation. It is now believed, with 
greater rcafon, that they are formed fucccflively. 
in facl, it is impoOible to doubt, that nature is 
conilaually in a^ion, and that Ihe exerts hcrfelf 
with as much power m’the bowels of*the earth, 
as in the regions of the Iky, 

Everv metal, according to the chymifts, hath 
for it’s principle an earth which conftitutes and is 
peculiar to it. It prefents itfelf to us, fomeiimcs 
in the form that charaflcrizcs it, and fometimes 
under various appearances; when it requires a 
degree of liabit and (kill to recognize it. In the 
fiifi cafe it is called native, in the fccond minera- 
lized ore. 

* Metals, whether native or mineralized, are 
fometimes fcattered by fragments in beds of earth 
, that are horizontal or inclined. But this is not the 
place of their origin. They have been conveyed 
thither by great volcanos, floods, and earthquakes, 
which are continual'y fubverting our mifcrable 
planet. They arc commonly found, fometimes 
in regular veins, and fometimes in detached maffes, 
within the rocks and mountains where they are 
' formed. 


Accord- 
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’ According to the conjcdltircs of naturalifls, u o O K 
from tliefe large caverns which arc perpetually, , 
^heated, there anfe continual exhalajjons. Thefe^""^''*^ 
fulphureous and faline liquors aft on the metallic 
'panicles, attenuate, and divide them, and put 
them in motion within the cavities of the earth. 

They unite again j and then, becoming too heavy 
to fupport themfelvcs in the air, they fall, and are 
heaped up one upon another. Jf, m rhe/r feveral 
motions, they have not met with other bodies, 
they form pure metals j which they do not, if 
they happen to have been combined with foreign 
iiibflanccs. ' 

Nature, which feems to have intended to con- 
ceal thefe metals, hath ’not been able to fecrcfc 
'them from the avidity of man. From' repeated 
obfervations, ‘We are led to difcover the places 
‘where there are mines.. They are ufuaHy found 
5n mountains, where plants grow with difliculty, 
and foon fade •, where trees arc fmall and crooked ; 
where the moifture of dews/ rams and even 
fnows, is foon dried up ; where fulphureous and 
mineral exhalations arife ; where the waters arc 
impregnated with vitriolic falls; and where the 
fands contain metallic particles, Though each 
of thefe marks, feparately confidcred, be ambi- 
guous, it fcldom happens, when ail of them 
are united, but that the earth contains fome 
mine. 

But what are the terms on which we extraft 
tins treafurc or this poifbn from ihofe caverns 
where nature had concealed it^ "VVe muft pierce 
J rocks to an immenfe depth, we muff dig fub- 
terrancous channels to carry off the wafers which 
flow in and menace us on etcryfide; we nnift 
convey into immenfe galleries the wood of whole 
forefls cut into props ; w c muflr fupporc the vaults 
of thefe galleries agamft the enormous weight of 
■ ' the 

* ■•i. 
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the earth which perpetually tends to'fill them up, 
and to bury in their ruins tliofe avaricious and pre- 
fumptuous njpn who conftrudled them ; we muft 
dig canals and aquecUtfts ; we mull invent hydrau- 
lic machines of aftonilhmg and various powers, 
and all the fevcral kinds of furnaces ; we mud ha- 
2ard being fufFocated or confumed by a vapour 
which takes fire from the glimmering flame of the 
lamps, without which the work could not be carri- 
ed on ; and we muft at laft perifh by a confump- 
tion, which reduces human life to one half of it’s 
duration. If we confider how many obfcrvations, 
experiments, and trials, all thefe works imply, we 
fhall carry the origin of the world far beyond it's 
known antiquity. To ftiew us the gold, iron, cop- 
per, tin, and filvcr, ufed In the earlled ages, Is to ' 
amufe us with an idle dory which can only impofe 
upon children. 

When the labour of mineralogy is finilhed, 
that of metallurgy begins. It’s olyeft Is to fe- 
parate metals mom each other, and to detach 
them from the extraneous bodies which envelope 
them. 

' In order to feparaic the gold from the dones 
which contain it, it is fufficienl to break them in 
pieces and reduce them to powder. The matter 
thus pulverized is .afterwards triturated with 
quickfilver, which combines itfelP to this preci- 
ous metal, but without forming any union, either 
with the rock, or fand, or even the earth, which 
were mixed with it. By means of fire, the mer- 
cury is afterwards diddled, which, on feparat- 
jngj f.lv geW at rf.'C' bottom of t}tc 
id the date of a powder which is purified in the 
coppel. ' Native filvcr requires no other prepa- 
rations 

But when fdver is combined with other fub- 
dances, or with metals of a different nature, great 
’ knowledge 
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'knowledge and confun\mate experiencc'arfe rcqiu- B 0 0 K 
■fite to .purify it. - Every circtimftance.authorizcs] , 
tis.to think tbaMbis'art is, unknown ,in. 

‘iVVorld; / It^ is- alfo generally* acknowledged, that 
‘ the miners of .Germany and, SWcden* would find, 

• in a'mine.that hath already been, worked,-, more 
Avealih than the Spaniard had been' able to cxtradt 
■from it.': They.wquidxnrich themfelves by mines, ; 
-.which, through, want of^lkill, have ' been - rejedled 
as'infufficient to defray 'the expences of working 
.them:",-’"' .. >' / ' ‘ - ■* 

.Before .the arrival of the Cafiiliaas, the Mext- 
;cans.had no- gold .except, what the torrenis-de- 
-tached from mountains ; -they had ftill lefs fil- 
-Ver,; becaiife the chances. that ' might bring it into ' 
rthcir, hands,- were infinitely lefs frequent.' -There 
metals were nbt^cmployed •by.rhcnvas-a: medium 
."of exchange,-, but: ohfy-^ objcfls of ornament, or • 
of mere curiofity. .They -were liule .attached • to 
'’them. : Accordingly, they -'lav jibed, theffmall 
.quantity they had of them upon a foreign 'people, 
who made them their idolj and. they caAir at the 
Ifcetof their hotfes, who, whUe:they -wete'.chew* 

Jng the bit, fccmed as if they were feeding ,upbh 
them.' But .when -hoftilUies had’ commenced 
'.betwcen'the two nations,'and in,proportion'as,ihe 
,animofities> increafcd, .thelc-’pei^dious- treafures 
.were partly.. tlifpwn. into the lakes and rivers,. in 
order to - deprive -an implacable ^enemy of them, 

“who’ feemed td-'havc crollcd fo hiany:Ieas for ‘no 
•other, piirpofc “than to -obiam the -poffefllon gf 
:them.' It was particularly :in the capital .'and it’s 

• neighbourhood - that this practice, was ^adopted. 

"-After, the empire :was fubdued,. the. conquerors 
-' went all over. ir, in’order to..laiisfy..thcir ruling 

• pallion: ‘ -The- terhples, the* palaces, the private . 
houfes,- and even the^meaneft hovels, vvere ran- 
facked and = pillaged.' > This fource.'.bcihg cx- 

. / ' - haufted, 
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BOOK haufted, it became necclHiiy to have recourfe to 

. the mines. » I" ■ ^ 

Those from which the greateft expcftations 
could be formed, werefitoated in countries which 
.had not yet fubmitted to the Mexican yoke; 
Nuno de Gufman wasjcommiffioned, in 1530, to 
reduce them to fulyeilion. The advantages 
.which this commander derived from an illuftrious 
.name, did not prevent him from furpafling in 
.barbarity, all the adventurers wIjo had previoufly 
deluged the unfortunate plains of the New World 
with blood; Trampling upon millions of car- 
cafes, he fuccecdcd, in lefs than two years, in 
eftablifhing a very extenfive dominion, from 
which the audience of Guadalaxara was inllituted. 
This was always the part of New Spain the moft 
abounding in metals. Thcfe riches are more ef- 
“pecially common in New Galicia, in New Bifcay^ 
and chiefly in the country of Zacatecas; From the 
midll of tnefe arid mountains is drawn the greated 
part of thofe eighty millions of livres • which are 
annually coined in the mints of Mexico. The in- 
ternal circulation, the Eafl Indies, the national 
iflands, and the contraband trade, abforb near one 
half of this fpccic. The mother-country receives 
44,196,04,7 oF iheic hvres-}-, to which we mult 
'add, five thoufand fix hundred and thirty-four 
■ quintals of copper, which are Ibid in Europe for 
453,600 livres t 

Iw the earlicft periods after the conqucIV, all 
the payments were made with’ ingots of filver, 
and with pieces of' gold, the weight and value of 
which had received the fan^iion of government. 
The neceflity of having a regular kind of coin 
was foofi felt; and towards the )ear 1542, thcfe 
'original metals V/ere converted into coins of dif- 

- • • J.JJJ.JSll €». Si. + »,«+l,50il. tp. ti. I iS,9O0l. 
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fcrent fizes. Some copper coins* were even book. 
ftricken, but the Indians rcjcdted them. When 
they were compelled to receive them, they ufed 
to throw them, with contempt,, into the lakes 
and rivers. 'In lefs than a year’s time, the amount* 
of more than a million of this coin difappeared ; 
and it became ncceffary to give up a medium of 
exchange, which difguiled the lower clafs of 
people. 

I Although the breeding of cattle, cultivation,' 
and the working of the mines, haye not been 
carried nearly to fnch a -degree of perfeflion as 
they would infallibly have been by an aftive peo- 
ple, yet -ihe^TTianufa^lures' are llill in a worfe 
nate. ^Thofe of woollen and cotton are very ge-^ 

^eral ^ but as they are m the hands of the Indians, 

Mcftccs, and Mulattos, *and that they ferve only 
for the clothing of the iniddling clafs of people, 
they are inconceivably fmperfedV. , Some better 
kinds have been only at Quexctaco, where tole- 
rably fine woollen cloths arc manufaftnred. But 
it is particularly in. the province of Tlafcala that 
the works are carried on'wiih fpirit. The pofi- 
tion of this province between Vera-Cruz and 
Mexico, the mildnefs of the climate, the beauty 
of the country, and the fertility of the foil, have 
aitrafted there raoft of the workmen, who have 
pafled from the Old to the New World. Thefe 
manufadlurcs have produced fucccflively - filk- 
ilufl^ ribands, gold and Clver, and other, laces, 
and hats, which have been confumed-by fuch 
of theMeftees and Spaniards as were not able 
to pay for the mcrchandifc brought from Europe. 

Los Angeles, an cxicnfivc, rich, and populous 
town, is the center of this bufinefs. All the earthen 
•ware, and moft of the glaffes and cryftals that arc 
fold in the empire, come from it’s manufac- 
' ‘ ■ * tures. 
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BOO Ktures The government hath fire arms made 

The indolence of the people inhabiting New 
theieafon Spam, muft be one of the principal caufes that 
TO*hith*^ have retarded the profpcrity oF this celebrated 
not riftn TCgion, blit It IS not thc only one , and the diffi- 
to greater ciiltyof communication muft have added greatly 
profpen to this Want of aftuii} The circulation of trade 
IS continually flopped, by all the obftacles that 
can have been fugg^ed by an unjulland rapacious 
admirtiftraiion There are at moll but two rivers 
oble to bear ev cn (mall canoes, and neither of them 
pofTcfles this advantage m all feafons There arc 
but few traces of roads even near the great towns 
in every other part the provifions or merchindife 
can only be conveyed upon the back, of mules, 
and every thing that is brittle upon 'the heads of 
the Indian^ In moft of the provinces, the price 
which the trav eiler is to pay for lodging, for horfes, 
for guides, and for provifions, is regulated by the 
police , and this cuftom, however barbarous it may 
be tliotiglit, IS dill preferable to what is praiSlil- 
«d m places where liberty feems to be more re- 
Ipcfted 

These obftacles to public proppenty have been 
increafed by thc fevcrc yoke under which op* 
prefiive mailers held the Indians, upon whom all 
thc hard labour was impofed Tins evil is be- 
come more confidcrabic from the diminution of 
the hands employed to fcrvc the cupidity of the 
Europeans 

The firft fteps of the Caftilians at Mexico vere 
marked With blood Thc carnage extended itfelf 
during the memorable liege of the city, and it 
was earned to thc higbeft pitch of excefs, in the 
expeditions that were undertaken to fubdue def- 
perate people who had endeavoured to break 
their chains The introduflion of the fmall-pox, 
increafed 
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increared the depopulation, which was Hill aug bool. 
menced Toon after, by the epidemic difeafes of 
J545and 1576, the firlt of which deprived the'""*-’'^^ 
pmpire of eight hundred thoufatid jnhabitant% 
and the fccond, of tvVo millions, if we chufe to 
adopt the calculations of the credulous and tx- 
aggerating Torqiiem'’da It la even demon- 
flrated> that without any accidental caufe, the 
numb-r of the inhabtranrs hath been mfenfibly 
reduced to a very few According to the regif 
ters of 1600, there were five hundred thouhind 
tributary Indians m the diocefe of Mexico , and 
in 1741, there remained no more than one hun- 
dred and nineteen thoufand fix hundred and 
eleven In the diocefe of Los Angeles there 
were two hundred and fifty five thoufmd, and 
there remained no more than eighty eight thou- 
fand two hundred and fort) In the diocefe of 
Oaxaca there weie a hundred and fifty thoufand, 
and there remained no more than forty four 
thoufand two hundred and twenty two We do 
not know the changes that have happened m the 
dibcefcs of the fix other churches but u is 
probable that they have been the fame every 
where 

The cuftom which prevailed, and fiill prevails 
among the Spannirds, Meftees, Mulattos, and 
Negroes, frequently to take wives from among 
the Indians, while no one female of thefe branches 
hath ever, or fcarce ever choie hiilbands from 
among them, hath undoubtedly contributed to the 
diminution of this race but the effeiH of tins cir- 
cumftance muft liave been rather confined , and if 
we be not deceived, confcquenccs much moreex- 
tenfive have been produced by a Ijfiem of perma- 
nent tyranny 

It mult be acknowledg-d, hoyvever, that in 
proportion as the popuhiion the natives di- 
• Voc II LI mmifhed. 
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BOOkmimfhed, that of the forcign'“rs mereafed iti a 
^ \try remarkable degree of progrellion in 1600, 

* ' tne diocefe of Mexico reckoned no more than 

feven ihoufand of iliefe families, and m 1741^ 
their number was rail^ to one hundred and nine- 
teen thoufand five hundred and eleven The 
diocefe of Loi Angeles reckoned only four thou* 
fand, and thefe vteic raifcd to thirty thoilfand fix 
hundred The diocefe of Oaxaca comfiuied only 
a thoufand , and thefe were raifed to feven tliou- 
fand two hundred and ninety fix The anci 
ent inhabitants, however, have b“en but imp*r 
fe6tly replaced by the new ones Tile cultivation 
of the lands, and the working of the mines were 
the ordinary occupation of the Indians Tlic Spa- 
niards, liie Mcftecs, the Mulattos, and even the 
blacks have moft of them difdained to attend 
to thefe g cat otyeiflc fcvcral of them live m a 
fine of idl-ncts A fiill greater number of them 
devote a few moments to the arts and to com 
m-rce The refi are emplojed in the fervice of 
the rich 

It is particularly n the capital of the empire, 
that V c are difgulkd with this lafi circumfiance 
Ihe inliabitants of Mexico, vlio for lome time 
had rcafon to doubr, whether tile Cafiilims were 
« f r of lobbers cr a conquering people, favv 
their capi al almofi totally defirD>cd b> the cruel 
vvirs tint were earned on in it Cortex foon rc 
built It m a fitle verj fupenor to that in which it 
appear'd bclore this catafirophe 

Tur. city nfes m the midft of a great hke, the 
banks of which exhibit fortunate fituattons, whicli 
Would be delightful if nature v ere a little alfifted 
by the efforts of art Upon the lake itfelf, the 
c>ebcho’ds with fatisfaitiom number of fl naitng 
iflands Thefe arc rafts fo med by weeds inter- 
woven wi h each other, and fufticientl} folid to 

bear 
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bear thick layers of eanh, and even dwellfngsBOOK 
lightly conllru^Ied. Some Indians live there, and . 

cultivate a plenty of vegetables. Thefe fingular 
gardens do not always occupy the fame fpace. 

.Their fituation is changed, when this .alteration 
Ants the.pofieflbrs. , 

r Very wide banks railed upon piles lead up to 
,the city. ^Five or fix canals convey > all the pro- 
duflionsof the country to it’s center, and in it’s 
moft beautiful ’parts. ' A wholelbme water, which 
is derived from a mountain at .the diftance only of 
five or fix hundred toiles, is.diftributed in all the 
houfes, and even to all the dif^rent Aories, by 
means of aquedufls very well contrived. 

The air of this city is very temperate ; woollen 
clothing may be worn there all the year. Tfie 
Jeaft precautions are Aifficicnt p prevent any in- 
conveniences from the heat. Charles V.’alked a 
Spaniard, on his arrival from Mexico, how long 
the interval was there between fummer,and win- 
ter? Jujl as hng^ replied he^ with great truth 
'and wit, as it takes to pafs out of fimjbifie into the 
Jbade. ; . 

The advantage whicli this ,cuy hath of being 
the capital of New Spain, hath fucceffivcly mul- 
tiplied it’s inhabitants. In i777» the number of 
births amounted to five thoufand nine hundred 
and fifteen, and that of burials to five thoufand 
and eleven ; from whence we may conclude, that 
it’s population is not , much inferior to two hun- 
dred t^vifand Ms. AH the citizens nte not 
opulent, but Averal of them arc, perhaps, more' fo 
than in any other part of the globe. Thefe riches, 
very rapidly accumulated, foon had a remarkable 
influence. Moft of the materials, which in other 
pans were of iron or copper, were here made of 
.filver or gold. The.^c brilliant metals were ufed 
, ;as ornaments for the ferr-ants, for the horfes. for 
. . Liz ^ the 
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BOOKthe moft common furniture, and employed for 
the meaneft pnrpofes. The manners, which al- 
follow the courfc of luxury, were railed to 
the fame romantic train of magnificence. The 
women, ^rithin their houfes, were attended by 
thoufands of flaves, and did not appear in' public 
without a retinue, which amongft us is referved 
for the majefty of the throne. To thefe extrava- 
gances the men added ftill greater profufions, 
which they lavilhed upon the Negro women, 
whom they raifed publicly to the rank of their 
rniftrefles. ‘The luxury fo inordinate in the com- 
mon' actions of life, furpalTed all bounds upon oc- 
cafion of the leaft feftival. ’ The genera! and pre- 
vailing pride wasthen in commotion,’ and every in- 
dividual iavifhed roillidhs tojuflify his own. The 
crimes necelTary to fupport ibefe extravagances 
were prevloufiy expiated j for fuperfiiiion declared 
every man iioly and juft, who beftowed large firms 
upon the churclics. ' 

. Evrii Y circumftancc bore ihe mark of an often- 
tation hitherto unknown in the two hemifpheres ; 
the inhabitants were no longer fatisfied with a 
decent dwelling, fiiuated in wide and even ftreets. 
Ivloft of them required holels, the extent of ubich 
was fupenor to either their convenience,' or their 
elegance. Public edifices were multiplied, with- 
out recalling to the mind of any man the prof- 
perous days of architedlure, or even of the faefi: 
Gothic times*. The principal fqiiares had all the 
fame form, the fame regularity, and the fame 
kind of fountain, wuih ornaments executed wiih- 
out tafte. Trees that were ill chofen, and of a 
dirty appearance, deprived the wallcs of the or- 
naments which they might have received from 
avenues well diftributed, and from water-works. 
'Among the fifty-five convents, which had been 
founded by a fpirit of credulity worthy of pity, 

there 
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there were very few of them which did not ere* BOOK 

ate difguft from the faults of their conftruulion , 

The numberlefs temples, in which the treafures^ * 
of the whole globe were he.*ped‘iip, were gene- 
rally devoid of majeft}, and were not cilculated 
to inlpire thofe who frequented them, with ideas 
and fennments worthy of the Supreme Being, 
whom they cime to adore Among this multipli- 
city of immenfe buildings, there are but two tint 
are worthy of fixing the attention of the travel- 
ler. One IS the palace of the Viceroy, where 
the tribunals of juflice are alfoholden, where the 
coin IS ftneken, and where the quickfilver is depo- 
fited The people, who were driven to defpiir 
by famine, burnt it m 1692 It hath been fince 
rebuilt upon a better plan It is n fqtiare with 
four towers, and is feven hundred and fift) 
feet m length, and fix hundred and ninety m 
breadth The cathedral, begun m 1573, and 
finiflied m 1667, would equally do honour to 
the bell arnfts It is four hundred feet in length, 
by one hundred and ninety-five m breadth, and 
hath coft 9,460,800 livres*. Unfortunately, thefe 
edifices arc not fo fohd as u might be wjflied 
they were 

\Vf have feen, that Mexico was filuated upon a 
confiderable lake, divided by a narrow (lip of land 
into two parts, the one filled with fweet ater, the 
other v/ith fait Thefe waters appear equally to 
flow from a high mountain at a fmall diftance from 
the city, but with this difference, that the fait wa- 
ters muff necefnrilv traverfe Ibmc mines which 
communicate this qinlit) to them But befide 
thefe regular fprmgs, there exift, a little further 
off, four fniall Jakes, which in tempeftuous fcafons, 




ibme- 
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BOO Krometif7?es dircl>arge ihcmfelves into the great one 
- with deftriidlive violence. 

’ Tun ancient inhabitants oF this city had always 
been expofed to inundations, which made them 
piirchafc, at a very dear rate, the advantages they 
acquired from the fituation they had chofen to fix 
the center of their power upon. To the calamities 
infeparable from llicfe too frequent overflowings, 
the conquerors expcilenced the additional difap- 
poiniment of feeing theirbeavier buildings, though 
raifed upon piles, link, in a very fhort time, from 
four to fix inches, ill a foil that had not firmnefs 
enough to fuppori them. 

Attempts were made, at different times, to 
turn afide iliefc dreadful torrents: but tlic di- 
rcilots of ihcfc great works had not fuflicient 
Ikill to employ the moft efTcflual means; nor 
were the fubaltern agents fufltciently zealous to 
fuppiy, by their efforts, the want of capacity in 
their chiefs. 

The enginecrMartinesconccivcd, in 1607,‘ihe 
idea of a great canal, which appeared in general 
preferable to all the methods purfued before that 
period. In order to defray the expenccs of this 
projeft, the government required the hundredth 
part of the value of ihchoiifes, lands, and mer- 
chandife: a fpecicsofimpoff unknown in the New 
World. Four hundred and feveniy-one ilioufand 
one hundred and fifty-four Indians were employ- 
ed, during fix years, at tills work ; and the un- 
dertaking was afterwards judged to be imprac- 
ticable. 

Till, courr, wcariedwiih the diverfity of opini- 
on*?, and the troubicsthey occafioned, decreed, in 
16^ I , that Mexico ffiould be nb.indoned, and that 
a new capital ffiould becrcdlcd on fomc other fpor. 
The rpitii of avarice, which objetffed to ihe leaft 
fsejifier, that of libidinoufncfi, winch was afraid 

of 
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of having ii’s pieafiires interrupted , and tint rf E o o'k 
indolen;.e, winch Hniddered at the idea of trouble ; . 
all the paflions, in a word, united themrelve5 to 
oblige the miniHry to change 'their refoKmons ; 
ard they prevailed. 

Upwards of a century pafled away, before the 
government attended to the duty ot preventing 
the misfortunes of which the people were incel- 
fantly complaining. At length their attention 
was roufed, Uq 1763, it was^refolved to cut a 
mountain, in which feme excavations only, had 
’till that lime, been made; and the waters have 
fmee had as free a pafTage as the public fccu- 
rity required. The commercial body have un- 
dertaken this great work for the fum of 4,320,000 
livres*. They even agreed to pay whatever 
additional expences this labour might be attend- 
ed with, and that if there were any favings, they 
fhould be applied to the profit of the ireafu- 
ry. This generofity hath not been a virtue of 
mere oftentation. The merchants have expended 
i,8po,ooo livres -f- in rendering this fervice to their 
country, , 

Other works are meditated. The projed of 
drying up the great lake ihat furrounds Mexico 
feems to be at a fiand; and perfons of the art 
require 8,100,000 livres J to complete the new 
plan in a proper manner. This is a large fum. 

But what IS money, when the bufinels is to make 
the air wholelome, to preferve the lives of men, 
or to incrcafc provifions? What infinite good 
would the rulers of the world do, and how much 
will they be honoured, when the gold which they 
lavifh m inordinate luxury, upon greedy favour- 
ites, or in idle caprices, fhall be confecrated to 
the improvement of their empire! An airy holpi- 

** iSo.oool, 4 78,550! J 

lal, , 
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EOOKtal, conftriiflcd whh ilcill and cirefnlly manag- 
ed; the abolition of beggary, or the emp!o}lng 
' indigent perfons; ihe paying off of the nan* 

onaldctr; a moderate tax, diQnbuted with equi- 
ty ; the reformation of the lavs, by the compofi- 
tion of a clear and fimplc code ; fuch inflitiitions 
would raife their glory to a higher pitch than 
magnificent palrccs; than the conqucfl of a pro- 
vince, after a number of xiftones; than all the 
bronzes, all the marbles, and all the infenptions 
of flattery. 

If the court of Madrid, *\vho ha\e the greatefl: 
Tcafon to entertain fnch hopes, fhould do for 
Mexico what they ha\c propofed, they will foon 
fee this famous city become the feat of govern- 
ment, the place of the mint, the refidence of the 
moftextenfive proprietors, the center of all impor- 
tant affairs*, they will behold it foaring to a ftill 
greater height, communicating to ihe provinces 
under it’s dependence the impulfe it lhall have re- 
ceived, giving energy to induflry, increafing in- 
ternal circulation, and, by a neceflary cohfe* 
. quence,' extending and multiplying it’s foreign 
connedtions 

Coaneai-* That which Mcxico hath formed with the 
Mexico Philippines, is the moft notorious of all thofe it 
with the maintains through the channel of the South- 

ymes. die court of Madrid, whofe ambition 

increafed with their profperity, had confceived the 
plan of forming a great cftabhiTiment m Afia, 
their attention was fenoufly engaged in confider- 
ing of expedients to infure it’s fuccels. This 
■ project was neceffarily attended with great diffi- 
culties The riches of America fo powerfiilly 
attrafted tlie Spaniardc, who confented to a vo- 
luntary exile, that it did not appear poffible to 
engage even the moft wretched of them to fettle 
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nt the Philippines, unlefs ir were agreed to give BOOK' 
them a fliare in the treafures of thofe iflands.; 

This facrificc was refolved upon. . The rifingTo- 
lony was aulhorifed to fend every year into Ame-^ 
rica India goods, in exchange for metals. ^ ^ 

iThib unreftraincd freedom was attended with 
fiich important confequences, that the jealoufyof 
the mother-country was excited. Tranquillity 
was^^in fome meafure ‘^reftorcd, by jcftraining a* 
commerce,* which was thought ito be, and which 
really was, immenfc. The trade that was to be 
allowed'iti'future,' was dt\ided into twelvcjthou- 
fand equal fhares. Every head of a family was ta 
have one, and perfons in office'a number proporti- 
oned to their rank. Religious communities; were 
included 'in 'tills arrangeraentj according to the 
extent of their creditv and t^c opinion that was 
entertained'of their utility. - ' * , ^ ^ 

I THE^veflels which fet out at firft« from. the 
ifland of Cebu, and afterwards from the ifland of 
Luconia, originally took the route of Peru. , The 
length of this voyage was prodigious. -Trade- 
^mds 'were difeovered, • which opened a much 
fliortcr palTage to Mexico j and this s branch of 
commerce* was tranfafted on it’s coaft,rwhere it 
was fettled, f ' . 

A VESSEL of about two thoufand ton burden is 
difpatchcd every year from the port of Manilla. 
According to the "laws at prcfait in force, and 
which have frequently been -varied, this fliip 
ought not to carry more than four thoufand 
bales of merchandife, and yet it* is ’laden with 
at '■IHft double that quantity. > The expences 
of 'building, ^of fitting out, and* of the voyage, • 
whifch are always 'infinitely more confiderable 
than they ought to be, are, fupported by the 
government, which receives no other indemni- 
‘ ficaiion 
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iviication than 75,000 piallres or 405,000 livrds* 
per vefiel 

The departure of it is fixed for the month of 
July After having cleared a multitude of ifiands 
and rocks, which are always troublefome, and 
fomettmes dangerous, the galleon fleers north- 
ward as far as the thirtieth degree of latitude 
There the trade winds begin to blow, which con- 
vey It to the place ofjit*s deftinaijon It is gene- 
rally thought, that if it proceeded further, it 
would meet with ilrongcr, -and more regular 
winds, which would haften Jt*s courfc^ but the 
commanders arc forbidden, undertbe beavieft pe- 
nalties, to go out of the trac^ that hath been mark- 
ed out to them 

This is undoubtedly the rdafbn that hath 
pretented the Spaniards during the courfe of 
two centuries, from making the leaft difeovery 
upon an ocean, which would have offered fo 
many objedls ofjinflrodtion and advantage to more- 
enlightened, and Ie(s circumCpcft nations The 
voyage lafls fix months, becaufe the vefiels is over- 
flocked with men and mcrchandife, and that all 
ihofe who are on board are a fet of timid naviga*' 
tors, who never make but JitiJe way during the 
night time, and often, though without ncceflity, 
make none at alt r 

The port of Acapulco where the vefiel arrives, 
hath rwo inlets, leparated from each other by a 
fmallifland* the cotrance into them in the day 
IS by means of a fta breeze, and the failing out 
in ill- night time is cffcilcd by a land breezeJ 
It IS defended only b} a bad fort, fifty foldiers, 
forty-two pieces of cannon, ^and thirty iwo of the 
corps of ariiller> It is equally extenfive, fafe, 
and commodious The bafon which forms this 

• 16 *7Sl 

beautiful 
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beautiful harbour is furroundcd by loHy moun-B o o K 
tains, v^hich are fo dry, that they 'arc even dcfti- "Vi. 
tute of water. Four hundred familtes of 
nefe, Miilattocs, and Negroes, which compofe 
three companies of militia, are^thc only peribns • 
accuHomed to breathe the air of this place, which 
is burning, heavy, and tinwholefbme. The num- 
ber of inhabitants in this feeble and miferable co- 
lony is confiderably incrcafcd upon the arrival of 
the galleons, by the merchants from all tlie pro- 
^inces of Mexico, who come to exchange their 
^ fiber and their cochineal, ^ for the fpices, mufims, 
china, printed linens, filks, perfumes, and gold 
works of Afia. ‘ 

At this marker, the fraud impudently begun 
in ihe Old World, is as impudently completed 
in the New. ' The ftaimcs have limited the file 
to 2,700,000 livres*, and it exceeds io,Soo,ooo 
hvresf. All the money produced by tbefe cx- 
^ changes fhould give ten per cent to the govern- 
ment: but they are deprived of three-fourths of 
the revenue which they ought to collefl from their 
ciiftoms, by falfe entries. 

ArTER flaying here about three months, tlie 
'galleon refumes it’s courfe to the Philippine 
iflands, with a few companies of infantry, deflin- 
ed to recruit the garnfon of Manilla. This vcf 
"fel hath been intercepted in rt^s pafTage^three times 
'by the Englifli. It was taken in 1587 by Caven- 
difli, in 1709 by Rogers, and in 1742 by Anfon. 

The Icaft part of the riches with which it is laden 
remains in the colony, the reft is difl.ibuted 
among the nations winch had contributed to form 
It’s cargo 

The long pafage whicli the galleons had to 
make, hath made it a dcfirable thing to have a 

* ija,ScoJ. •f ^so.ccol. 

port 
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B o o Kport where they might refit and take m refre/h' 
ments Such a port was found on the road from 
, Acapulco to the Ph hppines, m an Archipelago- 
known by the name of the Marianne Iflands 
Defcnpu These iflands form a chain which extends 
j^iame degree Several of 

iflands them are nothing more than rocks but there arc 
Singylari- nine of them which are of fome extent There 
iiSebVcii «sthat nature, m all her richnefs and beauty, 
obferyed difplays 3 perpetual verdure, abounds in flowers 
latLem exquifite odour, in waters as clear as cryflal, 
falling into cafcadcs, in trees loaded with flowers* 
and fruits at the fame time, and n pidliirefque 
fituations which an will never imitate 

In this Archipelago, which is fituated under the 
torrid zone, the air is pure, the Sky ferene, and 
the climate temperate 

It was formerly inhabited by numbers of peo- 
ple, the origin of whom nothing remains to indi- 
cate They were undoubtedly thrown on thefe 
coafts by Come Storm ^ but this event muft hate 
I appened fo long-ago, that they had forgotten 
their origin, and thought ihemfelves the onl) in- 
habitants of the globe 

Some cuftoms, moft of them fimilar to thofc 
of the other favages of the Soutli Sea, fene 
them inflead of a form of worlhip, of a code 
of laws, and of n lyflem of government They 
pafTed tlieir da)s m perpetual indolence, and it 
viasto the bananas to the cocoa nuts, and cfpe- 
ciall) to the rima, tha*^ thej owed this misfortune 
or advantage 

The Rima, mentioned by fome travellers 
under the name of the bread tree, is not yet well 
known to the botanifls It is a tree, the flem of 
which, that i' high ard ftraight, is divided to 
wards it’s top into feveral branches It’s leaves 
are alternate, large, firm, thick, and deeply 

fmuated 
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finuated towards their lateral edges. The young- book. 
eftoF them, before they unfold themfelves, are , 

inclbfed in a membrane which dries up, and when 
it falls, leaves a circular irapreffion round the 
ftem. They 'yield, 'as well as the other parts 
of the tree, a very vifeous, milky fluid. From 
the axilla of the fuperior leaves, a fpongy fub- 
ftance is produced, fix inches in length, and.co- 
tererf all ever ivitb male floirc/s, very ch(h to 
each other. Lower down, other fubflances are 
^found, loaded with female flowere, the piflil of 
which becomes an elongated berry filled with a 
kernel. Thefe berries, which are fupported up- 
on one common axis, are fo clofe to each other, 
that they arc confounded, ard form, by their 
aflemblage, a very ^ large fruit, ten inches in 
length, and befet with thick, ftiort, and blunted 
points. It appears that there arc two fpecics, or 
Varieties of the Rima. The fruit of one of them 
is pulpy on the Inflde, and full of kernels, which 
are good for eating, and which have the figure 
and/tafte of the chermir. The fruit of the 
other fpecies is fmaller : it hath no kernels, -bc- 
caufe thefe come to nothing when it is perfedlly 
ripe. The pulp of it is fbft, fweetifli, and un- 
vvliolefbme. But when it is gathered a little be- 
fore it is ripe, it hath the tafte of the artichoke, 
and is eaten as bread, from whence it hath been 
called the Bread fruit. Thofe who wifli to keep it 
one or more years; cut it into fliccs, and dry it in 
the oven, or in the fun. 

' There are three things which appear wor- 
thy of remark in the hiftory of the Marianne . 
iflands. 

The life of fire was totally unknown there. 

None of thofe terrible volcanoes, the deflrudlive 
traces of wliich are indelibly marked on the face 
of the globe ; 'none of thofe ccleflial phsenomena 
1 , whicli 
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B OOKVkhich frequently light «p devouring and unex- 

, peeled flames m aJldima'es, none of thofe for- 

tunate occurrences, winch by fndlion or colhfion, 
extradl brilliant fparks from fucli a number of 
bodies nothing, m a word, had given the peace- 
able ml abitants of the Marianne iflands the lead: 
idea of an clement fo familiar to other nations. 
It was ncceffary that the re'eniment of the fiifl: 
Spaniards that arrived upon thefe favage coafts, 
fliould burn fome hundreds of their huts, in order 
to make them acquainted witli it 

This ufe of fire was little calculated to give 
them a favourable idea of ir, or to make thent 
wifh to fee it appuir again .Accordingly, they 
took It for an animal which fixed itfclf to the 
wood, and fed upon it Thofe wliom their igno- 
rance of fo new an object had induced to come 
nenr it, having burnt ihcmrelve.., their cries in- 
fpired the reft with terror, fo that they did not 
dare to look at it but at a great diftance They 
dreaded tlie btte of this wild beaft, s.’hom tlicy 
thought capable of wounding them by the mere 
Molencc of u’s refpiration They reco%ered, how- 
ever, by degrees, from the confternatum with 
winch tliey liad been (eized their miftakc was 
gradually lemoved, and they at length accuftom- 
td ihcmlclves to the ule of this valuable adv m- 
tage, of which all other known people had been in 
poflelHon, from lime immemorial 

AhoTHcr circumftance worth) of attention is, 
the ftipenoniy which the \ etker fex had afflimed 
o\er the ftrongcr in the Marianne ifl mds Such 
v/as their afeendant, that the won^n there en- 
joyed unlimited power m iheir families, th’'t 
nothing tould be parted with without their con- 
fent, and that they had the free dtlpofal of every- 
thing , that in no inftance, even that of infidelity 
publivkiy acknowledged, u was permitted to be 

wanting 
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Avanting in the attentions that were due to them-B o o K 
that how’ little foever they themfelves might 
judge their hufbands to' be deficient in iriildnefs, ' 
•coffiplaifance, 'and fubmiffioni they! were at li- 
berty to*make'-a new choice'; and that if they 
thought themfelves 'betrayed,. they might pillage 
■jhe hut,' and'cut dcwri thekrees oP the traitor, ’or 
-make their relations,' or companions, ' commit the 
fame havock! .v 


" '‘But ‘ how could fiich ‘Iftrangc cuftoms I have 
.been efiablifhcd,- and have takcn^.rootf If we 
'credit* ancient'or’ modern accounts,- the men of 
’this Archipelago,- 'were •black,^ ugly,' and dc- 
!formed ; .'theyl'had moft of ificm:a difgufiing cti- 
't’aneous difeafe; notwithftanding tlie daily 'ufe 
’of the baih.j./THc women, ^on'iTie contrary, had 
‘a tolerably Jclear >cornp!exion, regular features, 
■an ealy air,'/ fome graces, anJ a tafte for^finging 
‘.and ‘dancing.'^ It is not therefore furpriling that 
'.with all ihcfe means of picafiog, tliey fliould have 
■acquired an. abfoluce empire,^ which' cannot ‘be 
-fhaken.' It is truly extraordinary, that there 
•fHould have 'been' any countries,- and erpccially 
favage ‘ regions, where a. difference fo marked 
-hath been 'found between -the two fexes. ‘ The- 


-unanimity ■ of liifiorians upon this 'point, will 
c probably never filence the doubts that naturally 
arife in the mind 'from fb - improbable an ac- 
. count.'- . ‘ ; 

c Thk united tcflimonies of any number of wri- 
' ters, ‘cannot pjevail weJJ'known, g-cne* 

' ral,' and conflant lasvbf 'nauirc, .Wcknow, that 
' in every part, 'except at the Marianne iflands, the 
woman has been found, as fhe oiiglu to be, fubjeift 
to the man. In order to induce me to believe 
-this exception, it mull be fupported 'by another: 

' which' js, that in this region, the women were 
fuperior to the men, not only in underfiariding, 

but 
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BOO Kfaiit even in bodily ftrength. 3f I be not afliired 
of one of thefe (afls, 1 Iball deny the other; 
unlefs, however, feme fnperllmous tenet, have 
rendered their perfons facred. For there is no- 
thing which rui^rfltiion doth not alter, no cuf- 
tom, however monftrous, which ' it doth not 
eftablifh, no crimes to which it doth not lead, 
no facnfices which it doth not obtain. If fuper- 
iliiion, at tlie Marianne iflands, declares to man. 
It is the will of God that thou fliouldft cringe 
before woman ; he will not fail to cringe to her. 
Beauty, talents, and wit, iu all countries of the 
v/orldj whether favageor civilized, will induce a 
man to throw hirafeU at the feet of a woman : but 
thefe advantages peculiar to fome women, can- 
jiotcftablifh m any part a general lyftem, of the 
tyranny of the weaker Cex over the Aronger. 
The man commands the woman, even in thofe 
countries where thew'oman commands the nation. 
The phtenomenon, ‘ at the Marianne iflands, 
would be in the lyftem of morality, the fame as 
the equilibrium of two unequal weights, fuf- 
pended toleters of equal length, would be in the 
lyftem of philolbphy. No kind of auihoniy 
ought to induce us to believe an abfijrdity. But 
it may be urged, that the women may have deferv- 
cd this aittlionty, on account of fome important 
ferviccs, the memory of which may have been 
loft. Suppofingthis to be the cafe, the men would 
foonhave forgotten the gratitude they might have 
Ihew n in the firft inftance. ‘ . 

The third remarkable thing in the Marianne 
idands, \vasa;>r^, or canoe, the lingular form of 
which, hath always altradled the attention of the 
mofl. enlightened navigators 

These people redded in iflands feparated from 
each other by confiderable diftances. Altiiougli 
they had neither die means nor the defirc of 

making 
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making exchanges, yet they vviOicd to comniu* BOOK 
nicatc with each other. They fucccedcd in this "'t* 
defign witli the allidancc of a vcfici, entirely fafe, 
though \ cry fmall: a \cflcl fit for every naval 
evolution, notwithflinding the fimplicity of it's 
conllruflion ; and fo eahly managed, that three 
men were funicienl for all^ the manoeuvres, a 
vcfici, which received the winds lideways, a cir- 
cumfiance abfoUucly necefiary in thefc latitudes; 
which had the impiraHeled advantage of going 
and returning, without ever tacking about, and 
merely by fiiifting the fail; a veficl, in a word, 
fo expeditious, that it ran ivcUc or fifteen knots 
in Ids thananhour, and that it fometimes went 
fallcr than the wird All connoificurs acknow- 
ledge, that this ^rofiy which is called />//•», on 
account of it’s hghtnefs, js the moft pcrfefv kind 
of boat that Jrath ever been contrived; and the 
invention of it cannot be difpiiicd with the in- 
habitants of the Marianne Iflinds, fince iheroo- 
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B o O Kof nature, ftole from on board^ their fhips Tome 
which tempted their cunofiiy. The Spa-' 
niards negledled, for a long lime, to fix- ihem- 
felvesm ihis'Archipelago, where there tyere none 
of ihofe rich mines that excited their cupidity. 
Jt was only in 1668, that the fhips which flopped 
there, from time to time, in their pafluge from 
Mexico to the Eaft Indies, landed a few miflion- 
aricson thefe iflands. Ten years after this, the 
court of Madrid thought that they did not gain a"® 
fufficient number of fubjcdls by the means of per- 
fuafion i and they fiipporicd the fermons of their 
minionaries with a military force. ^ 

Savages, living by themfclves, and guided by 
a wild inflinifl; ro whom the bow and the arrow 
were even unknown^ and wliofe only weapon of 
defence was a large flick : fuch favages could not 
refift the European arms and troops Neverlhe- 
lefs, moft of them fuffered themfelves to be put 
to deatli rather than they would fubmit. ' A great 
number of them were the vidtims of the difgrace- 
ful maladies which their inhuman conquerors had 
introduced among them. Thofc who had efcap- 
cd all thefe difafterSjltook the dcrperaie refolution 
of making their wives mifearry, in order that 
they might not leave behind them a progeny of 
flaves. The populatihn decreafed, throughout the 
whole Archipelago, to fuch a degree, that it be- 
came ncceflary, five* and 'twenty or thirty years 
ago, to unite the feeble remains of them in the 
Angle ifiand of tjuam. 

This ifland is forty leagues in circumference. 
It’s harbour, fittutted in the weftern part, and de- 
fended by a battery of eight guns, is formed on 
one fide by a flip of land which advances two 
leagues into thc-fca, and on the other by a fhoal 
lof the fame extent, which furrounds it almoft cir- 
^cularly. Four fhips may anchor here, fheltcred 

from 
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from all winds 'except the v/cftcrn, which neverBOoK 
blows bard in ihefc latitudes. 

At the difhanc'b of four leagues from this har-'"'”'''’^ 
hour, uf)on the borders of the fca, and in a for- 
tunate pofition, the agreeable town of Agana is 
liluated In this chief place of the colony, and 
ifi twenty-one fmall hamlets (cattered around the 
iOand, fifteen Iiundrcd inhabitants are diilributcd, 
the unfortunate remains of a population formerly 
numerous. ^ , r ^ 

The interior part of Guam Icrves as an afylum 
and a pafturage for the goats,, hogs, oxen, and 
poultry, which the Spaniards brought there at the 
time of the conqueft, and which have fince be- 
come wild. Thefc animals, which mull either be 
Ihot or caught in a trap, were the principal food 
of the Indians and of their opprcflbl-s, when the 
face of things was fuddenly changed. , 

• An ailive, humane, and enlightened man 
bath at length underftood, that population would 
pot be reftored, but that it would' c;en Hill con- 
tinue decreafing, unlefs he could fuccced in in- 
troducing agriculture into his ilTand. This ele- 
vated idea hath induced him to become himfclf a 
cultivator. Stimulated by his example, the na- 
tives of the country have cleared thole lands, the 
property of which he had promiled them. Tliefc 
fields have been covered with rice, cocoa, malre, 
fugar, indigo, cotton, fruits, and vegetables j 
the uleof which, they had been (uffered to remain 
Ignorant of during one or two centuries ; their 

Thrift. 

dren of rude nature, in whom tyranny and fuper- 
ftiuon had completed the degradation of the 
human fpecies, have followed ul the workOiops 
fome arts of primary necefiityj and have fre- 
quented, without any evident figns of reluStance, 
the fchools that have been opened for their 
Mm2 ' infttufdon. 
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B O o Kinftruftion. Their enjoyments have Incrcafcd 

, With tlicir occupations ; and they have at length 

^experienced happinefsin one of the fineft coun- 
tries in tile world t fo true it is that every thing 
may be accompliflied by mildnefs and benevo- 
lence, fince thefe virtues are capable of ex- 
tinguilhing refcnimcni even in the mind of a 
favage. ‘ 

Tins unexpedled revolution liath been brought 
about by M. Tobias- who, in 1772, ftiH go- 
verned the Marianne iflands. May this virtuous 
and refpe^able Spaniard one day obtain what 
would complete his happinefs, the confolaiion of 
feeing h’S favourite children forego their pafljon 
for the cocoa-tree wine, and their turn for labour 
increafe ! 

If the Spaniards, from the beginning, had 
been infplred with the rcafonnble views of the pru- 
dent Tobias, 'the' Marianne iflands would have 
been civilized and'cuUivaicd. 'This doable ad- 
vantage would have procured to this Archipelago, 
a fecuriiy which it' cannot exped from a garn- 
fon of an hundred and fifty men, concentrated in 
Guam. 

The conquerors, quiet in their pofTenions, 
would then ha^c devoted tliemfelves to their paf- 
fion for new difcovencV which were at that time 
the prevailing turn of the nation. Affifled by 
the genius of tbcir new fubjcdls for navigation, 
their activity would have conveyed the ufeful 
arts, and the fpirit of fociety, into the numerous 
iflands that cover the Pacific Ocean, and ftill 
beyond them. The' Univerfe would have been 
enlarged, as it were, by fuch glorious labours. 
All commercial nations would undoubtedly have 
derived, in procefs of lime, fome advantage 
from'-connedtion*? Formed with thefc regions; 
which were before unknown : fmec it' is impof- 
' ■ ’ ' * - • . fib/c 
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Yible iliat one nation ■fhould-enri^itfelf, and^thatB O o'k 
others fliould nbt partake. of it’s 'profperltyj biitV 
the court of Madrid would, have. enjoy ediboner,- 
•and more .cbnllantly, ihej pfodnftions ,of thefe 
'.-new eftablifhmenis. . If 'we do not miftake, .this 
^arrangement ‘of matters would have been more ' 
advantageous to Spain, than that which confines 
■the Marianne iflands to, the furnifhtng of refrefh- 
inents for the galleons, returning from Mexico to 
-the Philippines,' as California's deftined to fupply 
.them to ihofe which go from the’ Philippines to 
’Mexico.'.,’- . ' 

California is properly aJong neck of, land, Ancient 
.which'proceeds from the northern coafis of 
rica^ and runs along between eaft an'd foiuh as farefcaiifor- 
■as tlie torrid zone : it is wafiicd on each fide by the 
.Pacific^ Ocean. . The. part that is known .of this^ 
.peninfula is three hundred leagues long, and ten, ' 
'-twenty, .thirty,, or forty broad. 

iT is.impoflibie that, throughout fuch an ex* 
itent of country,- the nature of the' foil «and 'the 
.temperature of the air fhonld be every where the’ 

• fame. It mny,.be faid, however, that, in gene- 
.ral,- the climate here is dry and exceffivciy hot ; 

'.the grovind bare, fiony, .mountainous, fandy, and 
confeqiicntly barren, and unfit for agriculture and 
.for the breeding of cattle. .Amidft the fmall num- 
ber of trees that are found here, the mod ufeful.'is 
.the pitahaya, the produce of which confiitntes the 
principal food of the Californians. This tree is a 
iVre Crm? Pi-nmorniJ, tAmVi, VVAt'iVre 
. red pf the fame clafs, .hath no leaves. It’s dems, 

- which arc draiglit and fluted; have their Tides full 
.of prickles, and furnifh an immediate fupport to 
fomc whilifli flowers, fimilar to ihofe of the no* 

’.pal 'on which the cochineal lives, but much 
longer. -The fruits which fucceed thefe, flowers 
•have inequalities upon their furfacc, which are 

produced 
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BOOK produced by the remaming bafis^of tlic fcates of 
• Ti. the calix. They arc of the fizc of a hen’s egg, 
*.r— vr-._j jjjg otitfidc, and filled on the Infide with a 

white pulp fit for eating, and fweeter and more 
delicate than the ordinary fig. In the midft of 
this pulp ore found ibme fmall, black, and fiiin- 
ing feeds. 

The Tea, which is richer than the land, fwarms 
with mod excellent fifh of every kiid. But the 
circumftance which renders the gulpit of Califor- 
nia of more importance is the pearls, which, in 
the fifhing-feafon, draw there, from the fcvcral 
provinces of Mexico, a fet of greedy men, who 
have been fubjedled to the tax of giving the fifth 
part of their fifhery to government. 

The Californians are well-made, and very 
ilrong. They arc extremely pufillanimous. In- 
condant, indolent, ftupid, and even infcnfible. 
They arc children, in whom reafon is not yet 
trnfolded. They arc more fwarthy than the 
Mexicans, This difTcrcncc of colour proves that 
the civilized date of focicty fubverts or totally 
, changes the order and Jaws of nature, fince we 
find under the temperate zone n favage people, 
that are blacker than the civilized nations of the 
torrid zone.. i 

Before the Europeans had penetrated into 
California, the natives had no form of religion; 
and that of their government was fucb as n^ighr 
he expected from their ignorance. Each nation 
was an aflcmblagc of fcveral cottages, more or 
.lefs numerous, that were all mutually) confede- 
rated by alliances, but without any chief. They 
were drangerseven to filial obedience, although 
this fentiment be, if not more lively, at lead 
more pure, in the date of nature than in that of 
fociety, 

IM 
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Im reality, the helps which a regular (yftcm oFb O o ic 
police afliircs to all individuals among civilized , 
n uions, the young favagcs expedl only from thctr 
father It is he who provides for their fubfiftence 
when they are children, and who watches for their 
fafet} How is it polfible that they (hould not 
have recourfe to his benevolence ? How fhould 
they not avoid, with care, what might deprive 
them of his fupport ’ 

Rfspect, which is not exaSed, canfcarcebc 
dimmilhed m children, who conftantly return, 
impelled by habit flill morethan by want, to the 
cottage m which they were born, and from which 
thcj never wander to any diftance The repa- 
rations which education, indflftry, and trade, fo 
frequently occafion amongft us, and which cannot 
but loofcn ^he ftes of kindred, are unhnowr 
among the favagfs They remain with the per 
fon to whom they owe their exigence, as long ai 
lie lives It IS not pofliblc, therefore, that the} 

Ihould deviate from obedience They receive m 
imperious orders There is no being more fre« 
than the little favage He is born m a ftatc 0! 
liberty He goes and comes, walks out anc 
returns, and even fleeps from home, withoui 
ever being afked what he hath been doing, 01 
what hath been become of him The idea ol 
exerting family authority, in order to bring hinr 
back, if he Ihould chufe lodifappear, would nevei 
be fuggefted Nothing is fo common m ciiiei 
as bad fathers ^ but there Jic none to be founc 
amidfi: the forefts The more focielies increafc 
in opulence and luxury, the lefs are the claims o 
conlanguinity attended to We may even ven- 
ture to fay, that the fevcniy, variety, and lone 
continuance of ourf}flcm of education, that all 
thefe feveral fatigues contribute to alienate the 
afle^Iion of our children for us. Nothing but 

experience 
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B 0 O Kexpenencc can reconcile them to us We are 
obliged to wait a long time before our cares arc 
' j-eiurned with gramude, and our reprimands are 
forgo ten The favage hath never heard any of 
thef- from the mouth of hts parents He was 
never chaftifcd by th-ra When he knew how to 
llrike the animal on whom he was to feed, he 
Ind fcarce any thing more to learn His palBons 
being natural, he can fitisfy them without dread- 
ing the feventy of his parents, while there are 
niimberlcfs motives which oblige our parents to 
coiinteradl our propenfincs Can it be fuppofed 
that there is not one child among us vvho, im- 
pelled by the defirc of enjoying fpeedily a large 
fortune, does not tliink that his fatl.cr lives too 
long? We wilh we could p“rfiiade ourfelves that 
there were not The henri of the favage, to 
whom hi6 tatlrr hath nothing to leave, is a ftran- 
ger to this kind of pa'ricidc 

In our families, children arc apt to think that 
their aged parents talk at nndom , but it is not 
the fame m the hut of the fav age There is very 
little talking m it, and a higli opinion is enter- 
tained of the wifdom of parents Their mftruc- 
tions fupply the deficiercy of obfervation rcfpedl- 
ing the craft of animals, the vvoodh whicli 
contain game, the coafts nboundirg in filh, and 
the fcafons and times proper for hunting and 
fifhing If the old man (hould relate any parti- 
culariiics of his wars or of lus travels, if le 
fhould recall the memory of the battles he hath 
been engaged m, or of the fnares he hath efcaped , 
if he fhould elevate his mind to explain to ins 
children fomc of ihemoft fimple phenomena of 
nature , if, on a ftar light night, (landing at the 
entrance of his hut, he fhould trace out to them, 
wnh his finger, the courfc of the conflellations 
that glitter over Uieir heads according to the 
2 limited 
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limited knowledge he hath of them: all thefcBOon. 
drcumftances will excite ihetradmtration of him.- W. 
Should a dorm come on, fliould any re\olution' 
happen upon the earth, m the air, or in the wa* 
ters, or (hould any agreeable or didrefling event 
take place, all the children exdaim, our father 
foretold K to. us i and their, fubrndlion to his coun- ' 
fels, as well as their veneration for his perlon, is 
increafed. When he is drawing near to ins lafl 
moments, anxiety and grief are painted in their 
countenances, their tears flow at Ins death, and a 
long-continued filence prevails around Ins bed. 

He is laid in the earth, and his burial place is 
facred. Annual honours arc paid to his aflies; 
and, in Important or doubtful circumflances, they 
are fometimes confulted. Children, alas! among 
ourfclvcs arc devoted to fo many ddlipations, that 
ihcir fathers arc Toon forgotten by them. ^ It is 
.nor, however, that 1 prefer a lavage to a civilized 
ftaie. Tins is a proteftation I have made more 
•;han once. <'But the more f refle« 5 k upon this point, 
tlie more it feems to me, that from the mofl rude 
-to the mofl civilized flare of nature, ^every 
rthing'is nearly compenfated, virtues and vices, 
natural good and evil. In ilic foreft, as well as in 
.fociely, liie happmefs of one individual maybe lefs 
or greater than that of another; but I imagine 
that nature hath fee certain bounds to the felicity 
‘of every confidcrablc portion of the human fpccies, 
beyond which we Iiave nearly as much to lofe as 
to gain. 

. Mexico Iiad no fooner been pacified, than Cor- 
itez conceived the projeft of adding California to 
his conquefts. He undertook this expedition him- 
felf, in i526;‘but it was not a fuccersful one. 

Thofe which were afterwards undertaken m rapid ' 
.fuccenion to each other, during the courfe of two 
centuries, were not more fortunate; whether the 

exp nccb 
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BOOK expences of them were fiip^rtcd by individuals 
'I- or by the government: this continuance of ad- 
verfe fortune may be accounted for. 

The cuftom of taking views, tracing plans, 
or charts, of the places that were vifited, was not 
then very common. If fome adventurer, more 
intelligent, or more laborious than his compa- 
nions, wrote an account of his voyage, Jt w’as 
feldom depofued tn the public, regifters; and if 
it were, it was buried in the duft and forgot- 
ten. The printing of it would have, remedied 
'this inconvenience; but the fear of niaking fo- 
reigners acquainted with what it was impoffible to 
' conceal from them, occafioncdthis modcofeom- 
. municaiion to be rejected. Thus it was, that the 
- people, gained no experience. Abfurdities were 
perpetuated ; and the laft commanders who un- 
dertook thefe ^ expeditions, mifcarricd by the 
fame faults, that bad prevented the fucccfs'of 
the former. 

.The canqueft of California had been entirely 
given up, when the Jefuits, In 1697, fohcitcd per- 
mifiidh to undertake it. As foon as they, had ob- 
tained the confenl of government, they began to 
execute a plan of IcgiDalion, which tliey had form- 
ed from accurate ideas of the nature of the foil, 
ihc character of the inhabitants, and the influence 
of tKe climate. Their proceedings were not di- 
re£lcd by fanaticifm. They arrived among the 
- ravages whom they intended to civilize, with curl- 
ofitics that might amufe them ; with corn for' their 
food, and with apparel calculated to pleafe them. 
TA\f jVj'i'rev? pwpiV Aorir m nfe ipamiTi 
name could not fupport iifelf againft thefe de- 
monftraiions of benevolence. They teflified their 
. acknowledgments as much as their want of fen* 
. Ability and their inconflancy would permit them. 
. Thefe faults were partly overcome by the reU- 
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gidus inftuiitors, whoTurfued th?ir'prdjedt'whb aB o.o jc 
'degreebf .warmth and affidiiity peculiar to their ; ^ 
■focicty. They made themfclve's carpenters, ma- 
'ibns, weavers," and hufbahdmen'; arid By thefc 
means fucceedcd in. imparting knowledge, -and, 
in Ibme mcafiire, "a tafte for' the'moft.ufeful arts, 

'to this favage people, who' have been all fuccef- 
•fively formed into one body. In' i7'45,_they com- 
pofed forty-three villages,' that were feparated from 
^ cach'oiher bytthe ’barrenricfs of the foil,' and the 
want of water. ’■ Y' ■ '' 

The inhabitants of thefe fmall villages fubfifl: 

' principally on*, corn and pul/e, which they cuhi- 
' vate, and' on the 'fruits and domeftic animals of 
Europe,' the breeding of which is'ah objedl of con- 
*' tinual ’attention. ' The' Indians have each their 
‘ -field, and the property of what .they reap but 
.‘-fuch is their' want 'of forefigbt, that . iKey^ would 
' fquandcr in a day‘,\vhac ihey had gathered, if the 
.mifiionary did not take upon himfelF to diftribute 
' 'it to them as they fiand in need of iti They al- 
‘ rea'dy manufa£lurc fonie coarfc fiuffs. ^Thenecef- 
' faries they are in want of are purchafcd with pea'rls, 

' which they 'filh in the gulph, 'and with wine near- 
ly refembling that of Madeira, -which they 'fell to 
•’ NewSpairi’and to the gallcorisj’and the ufc' of 
' which, expcrlence'hath fhewn,’ it is neceffary to 
■ prohibit among them. ' ' • 

• A PEW laws, that are very fimple, are fufficient 
■‘••to regulate this rifihg fiaie^ .In order to 'enforce 
'• ‘the bbfcrvance of them, the mifllonary chufes the 
'' moll intelligent perfon of the villagcj'-who is' im- 
' powered to whip and iriaprllbrij-the only punifh- 
ments of which they have any knowledge.' 

•' So many cruel and deftruflivcTcenes have hi- 
therto diftrelTed bur minds, that we maybe per-^ 

• mitfed to flop for a 'moment in confidering'la- 
' bours that were Inlpired by humanity, and di- 

'rcdlcd 
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BOOKrcfted by benevolence nil other conquefls had 

. b^en made by force of arms We have feen no* 

thing bur men deftroying or loading each other 
wtth chains The regions we have gone over, 
Juve fucccllively prefented to us fo many feenes 
of perfid), of ferocioufntfe of treachery, of ava- 
rice, and of all the crimes to which man is ftimu- 
latcd by the combination and violence of the mofl: 
inordiinte piflions The traces of our pen liavc 
bwCn conftantly marked with blood The region 
ve aie now. entered upon, is the onl) one which 
hath b-en fubdued bj rca^n I ct us repofc our- 
f lv^.s, and take breath J-et the pidlure of inno- 
cence and peace diflipate the gloomy ideas with 
which Wc have iutherto been a0ii!ed, and relieve 
vs for a moment from iliofe painful fenfiuons 
with v/uich our heart hath fo conftantly been op- 
pteded, agom7A,<l, and torn A.Us^ the new fen- 
iations I e\psnenct will Ufl: too Ihort a lime to 
crette env j Thoic great cataflroplics \ hich AiV 
vert the globe, and the dcfcnption of t hith, is 
pleafing to all readers, from tlie violence of tlie 
fliocks they receive from them, and from the 
tears, partly delicious, and partly bitt»*r, which 
tiiey draw from iheir e)es, will luoa fully the re- 
mainder of thefe deplorible annals Readers, are 
eye wicked, or are ye good? If ye were good, yc 
would not, It fliould teem, lifltn to the recital of 
thefe calamities , if ye were wicked, ye would hear 
them without fbeddmg a tear Yet, I perceive 
your eyes are overflowing Ye pant after happi- 
nefs, and yet misfortune alone can aw nken youf at- 
tention The reaTon oT itis plain T’lie afniilioiis 
of btlieri, affotd you comfort in your own, and 
your Iclf eftimation lo mcreafed, by the compaflion 
you b-ftow upon them 

Iv all Calitornia iliere arc only two garrifons, 
each Lonhtlu g of thirty men, and a foldicr wnh 

every 
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every miflionary.- Thefe troops were chofen by the e 
J eglflators, and were under their orders, though 
they were paid by the government. The court of 
Madrid faw no inconvenience in leaving tliefe trifl- 
ing forces in the hands of thofc who had acquired 
their confidence 5 and tliey have been convinced, 
that this was the only expedient to prclerve their 
new conquefts from a fyftem of oppreflion totally 
deftrudlive. • < 

!■ Such was the flate of affairs when, in 1767, the 
court of Madrid expelled the Jcfuiis from Cali- 
fornia, as they did from all the 'other provinces. 
Thefe millionarics had formed the projedl of car- 
rying on their labours upon the two fliores of the 
fca, as far as the chain of mountains which con- 
neiffs California with New Spain. They wifhed 
TO laife the empire, the fubjects of which they 
were increafing, to a degree of power, that might 
allow them to behold with tranquillity the voyages 
of the Ruflians, and the difeovery of the North- 
AVeft palTagc, which the*Engllfii have been in 
fcarch of for fo long a time. Far from abandon- 
ing thefe great projeds, it is faid that the Spanifli 
mmiflr) hath extended them ftill further. Jt will 
not e\cn be long before the inhabitants of the 
two hemifphercs will fee them carried into execu- 
tion, unlefs fume unfurmountablc lAflacIcs, pro- 
ceeding from unexps^led events, fliould counter- 
aft their plans. 

' But *till tliefe vaft Ipeciilationr (ha’I either be 
annihilated 'or. realired, Califon^ia fervrs /or 'a 
port dr re 7 reThnient tor Tflips that 
Philippine iflands to Mexico. Cape Sr. Lucas fi- 

tuaied at the fouihera extremity crdiep-r-nrula. 

is-the place where ibey'tcuc.':. There ih 4 * iind 

a good harbour, rcfrcln^nenis. 

give them mformano-: cf ^ 

•eneoiy m thefe Iatiiude.s (hemofl cz/ 
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BOOK gerous for them, ft was in i734-that the gallsoir 
^ arrived there for the firft lime ; where it hath ever 
' fince been ordered, or compelled by nccellity, lo 

flop. • 1 . . I f ' 

Thc fyftcm, adopted by all the ftates of Eu- 
xope, of holding colonies in thc moft nbfolute de*- 
I^ndance on thc mother-country, hath always reri- 
dered the connexions of Mexico with Afja fufpi- 
cious to fevcral of the Spanifli politicians. Far 
from* agreeing with them in opinion, Alberoni* 
\vifhed''to ‘give art ‘unlimited extenfion to thc 
freedom of thefc connedions. . It appeared to 
him a very wife plan, that the Eaft Indies fhould 
cloihe the two continents .of ^America, ^ It was 
his idea, that the colonifts would be drelTed 
more to their tafle, at a cheaper rate, and in a 
manner more'fuilable to the climate. ;In limes 
of the European wars they would not be expofed^ 
as they frequently had been, to ibe want of the 
mod common and ncceffary articles of itfe.^ They 
would be richer, more attached to the mother- 
country', and belter able to defend themfelves 
Bgaind the enemies it might draw upon them. 
Thcfc enemies themfelves would be lefs formida- 
ble, becaule they would gradually Jofe the Ilrength 
which they acquire from furnilhing Mexico and 
Peru with provifions. Spain, in a word, by 
collcding’ from thc merchandife of India, the 
fame duties which it receives from thofe that are 
furnifhed by it’s rivals, would -lofc no part of 
ii’s revenue. It might even, upon emergencies, 
obtain from it’s colonies fuccours, Which, at pre- 
iSrrrr, rAey ftavc neuAer rte vvuVnor the power to 
fupply. ^ ; 

The views of this bold and enterpriGng mi- 
niflcr were extended Hill further.- He wilhed 
that the mother-country Itfelf Oiould form im- 
menfe conncdtiODB with the Baft, through the 
• medium 
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tfiedium of' it*s American’ colonies. According'B O'O K 
to him, the Philippines, Avhich had hitherto paid 
an' enormous tribute' to the induftry of, .the Euro; 
pean, or -Afiatic- nations, that furnifhed them; 
with manufaftures, or produdlions, might /end 
their inhabitants in fearch of them,. upon’ theirj 
own' IhipSj'and obtain ‘them at firft hand. -By 
giving the fame quantity of. metals as their com- 
petitors, they would purebafe at a. cheaper rate,, 
faccaufe-thefe <metals coming diredKy from Amer 
rica, would not have incurred fo much expence, 
as tbofe which are conveyed into dur- regions,? 
before they-: go, (o' India, -The merchandife, 
embarked - at .Manilla,- would arrive at Pana-- 
rha, upon an ocean perpetually- calm, in a very-’ 
Araightline,' and with the iamc .winds. ^.By means 
of a-yery;fhort canal, .which'hath been folicitcd a .. 

Jong time by the merchants,- the cargoes, would 
afterwards be eafily conveyed to- the. mouth of 
the • Chagre,’ where ' they . would be embarked fopt 
Europe.' • ’ ? . ••’. • • . 

• - Alberoni was well awarci that thofe powers, 
wliofe intcrefts this arrangement would’ prejudice, 
and whofe trade it would ruin, would endeavour 
loobftruft it; but he thought himfelf in a condjti- 
on to bid defiance to their relentment in the Euro- 
pean Teas,- and he had already given orders for par- 
ting the cbaftc and harbours of the South Sea jn a 
ftate not to fear the efforts of any feeble fquadrons 
that might attack them. ,*■ 

These viewswereapprovedof by fbme. Thofe 
who were ent}7ufi.ifts in favour of Albcronl, and 
there were many of them, conceived them to be 
the fublime efforts of a powerful genius, for tlie 
prolperity and glory of 2 -.monarchy, which he 
was endeavouring 'to reftore to it’s former fplen^ 
dour. Others, and ihefe were, the greater. num- 
ber, confidered ih'cfe projcdls, fo great in appear- 
I ance. 
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U o o K ance, merely as the ravings of a difordered Imagi* 
nation, wliich exaggerated ilie relburcesof a ruin- 
' 'cd ftaie, and which flattered ilfclf that it ftiould 
give the commerce of the whole world to a nation 
reduced, for two centuries pad, to the impofliblli^ 
ly of carr^’ing on it’s own. The difgracc of this 
extraordinary man quieted the ferment which he 
had raifed in the two hemifphcrcs The connec- 
tions of the Philippines wuh Mexico, continued 
upon the former footing, as well as thofe which 
this great province maintained with Peru by the 
South Sea. ■ * • 

Osm-nu- The coafls of Mexico do not rclemble thole 
Peru, where the \icinity and height of the 
with Pen: Cordelcrfts entertain a perpetual fpring, and keep 
winds. As Joon as the 
m^iof iscrofled, at the height'bf Panama, the free 
Guati- communication of the atmofphere from Eafl: to 
uiaU. 'VVeft being no longer Interrupted by that prodi- 
digious chain of mountains,* the climate becomes 
difiercnf. The navigation, indeed, is eafy and 
fafe in ihcfe latitudes from the middle of Oc- 
tober to the end of May ; but during the reft 
of rbe year, the c.ilms .and florms which alrer- 
naiely prevail, render the fca troubbfome and 
dangerous. - ^ ‘ 

; The coafl which borders this ocean, hath an ex- 
tent of fix hundred le.agues Formerly, not one 
Angle trading vcflcl, norfifhing fmack, was known 
to come out of the ports which nature hath formed 
there. This inaf^ivity v/as partly owen to the i.n- 
dolcnce of the people: but the fatal arrangements 
made by the court of Madrid, had contributed flill 
more to produce it. 

Whem the empire of the Incas, and that of 
Montezuma, fiift became provinces of Spain, the 
communication between them by the South Sea 
was open and uncontrouled. Some time alter 
. tiiis, 
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this, it was retrained to two fhips ; and in 1636B o O K 
i^was entirely proliihiicd. Urgent and repeated 
Teprefcntathns '■ detstmined the got^ernment to' 
open it again at the end of half a ccntary, but 
wjth rcftndlions that rendered it of noeffedl. Jt 
was not till 1774, 'that North and South Ame- 
rica ; were allowed to make all the exchanges 
which their mutual intereft might ’require. The 
feveral'pJirts of the two’regions. will undoubtedly 
derive great advantages from iliis new arrange- 
ment of things. It may however be foretold, 
thatdt will be more ferviceablc to Guatimala than 
to any other country.' 

Tars audience extends it’s important jurif- 
didlion over twelve leagues to the Weft, fixty to 
the Eaft, a hundred to the /North, 'and three 
hundred to the South : it is formed by fevenor 
ci^c provinces. ' ^ ^ 

That of Cofta Rjcca is very thinly peopled, 
but little cultivated, and fcarcc affords any thing 
except cattle. A great part of the ancient inhabit- 
ants have hitherto refufed to fubmit to the yoke. 

Nicaragua is regularly diftrefled evcr)ryear 
with a 'fix month’s rain, which falls down m tor- 
rents, and a fix month’s devouring drought. 

The inhabitants are fome of the moft effeminate 
men of New Spain, though among the leaft 
opulent. 

, The Caftilians have cxercifcd more cruelties 
at Honduras than at any other place. They 
made a defert of'it, aud accordingly they get 
noiliing from it, except a little caflia, and fome 
farfaparilla 

Vera-Pa2 ufed to furnifh the Old Mexico,* 
with thofe bright plumages, of which thofe 
pid^ures, that have been extolled for fo Jong a 
time, were compofed. This province hath loft 

VoL. II. N n all 
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BOOKall u’s importance, lincctlits kind of trade hath 
^ been gnen up 

SocoNUicois knoun only by the perfcdlion 
of ns Cdcoa The grciteft part of this fruir, 
fiipplies America iifelf The two hundred quin- 
tals that arc brought to Europe belong to govern- 
ircrt If tl ere be a greater quantity than 
the covnt can confume, it is fold to the public 
at double the price of that which comes from 
Canccas 

CniAPA) though in the center of Mexico, 
formed a ftatc independent of that empire at the 
arrival of the Spaniards but this dillnf^ v\t; 
alfo compelled to )icld to arms, the progrefs ot 
winch nothing could ftop There was not much 
blood rpilt on this fpot, and the Indians arc Hill 
more numerous here than any where clfe As 
trie province abounds only in com, fruits, and 
pnftnragc, few of the conquerors fttiled m it, 
and this is perhaps the reafon why man is lefs de- 
graded, and lefs degenerated here, than in tliofc 
diftrifls that arc full of mines, or ndvantageoufly 
fuuated for trade The natives fhew fome iniel- 
hgcncc, 'vnd a degree of aptitude for the ari<?, 
and th y fpcak a language which is fofr, and hith 
even fome fori of elegance Thefe qualitiesare 
cfpecjaDy rematkible at Chnpa de Lcs-Jndios, a 
cu) of (ome importance, where the moft confi- 
•denble Punilies of the natives have taken refuge, 
which ihc> alone occupy , and where they enjoy 
great privileges The dexieruy and courage of 
ihefe men, who nre Iclsoppreflcd than their neigh- 
bours, IS habituilly dilplajcd, upon llie river 
which vvafb^s their walJs With a numb-r of 
bon s they form naval armaments, inftuute fen 
fights with cnch other, and attack and defend 
themfelves with furpnfing tigility They build 
upcaftles of wood, which they cover with paint- 
ed 
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cd linen, *and lay ficge tn them They do note o o K 
lefsexcellm bull fighting, cudgelling, dancing, . ^ 
and all bodily exercile How much will thefe ac- 
counts make us regret, that the Indians fhould 
have fallen under the power of a conqueror, who 
hath contrailed, mflead of enlarging, the bonds 
of their fervitude 

The province of Guatimala hath, in common 
N/ith the other provinces dependent upon it, 
cattle, mines, corn, maize, fugar, and cotton 
but none of the reft fhare witli it the advantage 
of cultivating indigo It is upon it*5 territory 
that a city bearing it’s name is fituated, where all 
the offices of adminiftratton, and a\l the tribunals 
nccefiary for the government of fo large a coun- 
try, are united 

Th/s cclebratedciry vvasbmif, whether proper- 
ly or improperly, m a valley, about tiiree miles 
broad, and bounded by two lofty mountains 
From the mountain towards the South rim feveral 
rivulets and fountains, which delightfully refrefh 
the villages that are fituated on the declivity, and 
keep up a perpetual fuccefijon of flowers and 
fruits The afpe<ft of the mountain that is to the 
^orih, IS terrible There is no verdure ever 
feen upon it , nothing but afhes, and calcined 
ftones A kind of rumbling noifc, which the m- 
habiianis afcribe to the boding of metals that are 
in a ftate of fufion withm the caverns of the earth, 

IS connnually heard From thefe internal fur- 
naces iflue flames and torrents of fulphur, which 
fill the air with a horrible mfciflion Guarima/a, 
according to an expreflion much ufed, is fimaicd 
between paradife and hcJI 

The articles that are wanted in Peru, are dif- 

patched from this capital by the South Sea Th'* 
gold, thefilver, and the indigo deflmed for this 
continent, are carried upon mules to the tov a 
N n 2 ©<■ 
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B O O K of Sc. Thomas, fitnaicd at the diftance of fixty 
leagues from the city, at the extremity of a \ery 

' ' deep lake, which lofesitfclf in ihegulph of Ho-'-'" 

duras. All thefe riches are exchanged in tiiis 
(laplefor the merchandife that 'is brought from 
Europe in the months of July and AiigulF. This 
place is intircly open, though it wou^d have been 
\ery ea(y to have (ecured it from every attack; 
the more fo as ifs entrance is rendered narrow by 
two high rocks, . whicli projeft on each fide within 
cannon-lhot of each other. It ii- probable that 
Spain will not alter her conduct till (he hath' dif- 
fered for her’ negligence; which flie might cafily 
be made to do 

The vefTels that* fliould indcrtakc this expe- 
dition migiit anchor in perfeft fafety in the road. 
A ihoufand or twelve hundred men, landing at 
St. Thomas,' might pafs over the mountains for 
the fpace of fifteen leagues, where they w'ould 
find commodious roads and • fubfifience. The 
reft of their way wctild be acrofs plains that are 
•well peopled and plentiful.' They would then, 
arrive at Guatimala, in which ’there is not a 
fmgle dildicr, nor the leaft fortification. It's 
forty thoufand fouls, Indians, Negroes, Meftees, 
end Spaniards, who have never Jecn an enemy, 
would be incapable cf making the leaft refift- 
•ancc. In order to fiive their lives, they would 
deliver up the immenfo riches they have been ac- 
cumulating for more than two centuries, which 
would amount at lead to thirty millions The 
troops would reimbark with this booty, 'and, if 
they chofc it, whhhoftages that would fecure their 
rerrear. 

Unfortunately this danger cannot now be 
incurred. A dreadful earthquake b’ath completely 
dedroyed Guatimala in 1772. This city, one of 

• ' * t,t5O,0K)l. 


the 
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the richcfi: in. America, prcfcnts noihing biitanooK 
heap of ruins. 

1 n' oihcr countries fuch a city would foon bc^ * 
rc/torcd ngain ; for v/Jiat cannot adiv’c and in- 
riullrious nations do ? By them, regions that were 
!}?oi/ghr nninlwbitable arc peopled ; the moft 
ungrateful foil is rendered fniitful ; ihe waters 
are dnven bnck, and this fc/fiJi/y arifes i/om the 
flime? morafTcs are made to bearhoiifcs; and 
man cuts roads for himlelf through the bodies of 
mountains. He feparates, or connects together, 
at plcafurc, the rocks, by bridges whiclr arc, as 
it were, fufpended over the obteure depth of tlic 
objfs, at the bottom of which the angry torrent 
feems 10 murmur at his boldncfs. He raifes 
dikes againft the fwelling of the fca, and fleeps 
with rranquiKity in the dwelling which he hath 
founded on the waves. He collefls together a 
few planks, and fitting down upon them, orders 
tlie winds to convey him to the extremity of the 
globe, and the winds obey his commands. O 
man! that art fometimcsfo pufillanimous and fo 
little, how great doft thou appear in thy prqjeifls, 
and in thine aiftions ; with two feeble levers of 
flefh, and aflified only by thine iinderftanding, 
thou doft attack tlie whale fyftem of nature, and 
doll fubdue her! TIiou braveft the confpiring 
elements, -and doft reduce them to obedience! 

Nothing can refill thee, whether thy Ibul be tor- 
mented with love, or with the defire of pofiTefling 
Ibme beautiful woman, dellmed one day to be- 
come the objCtflof thine averfion; whether It be 
fvvayed by interefl, or by the rage of filling thy 
coffers with nches, from whicli thou dofl flatter 
thyfelf with the profpea of enjoyments which 
thou wilt reject when m thy power; or whether it 
be ftimulaied with the ihirft of glory, or the am- 
bition of obtaining the applaufe of thy cotem- 
I poranes 
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BOOK ponrjes whom thou doft defpife, or of poftenty, 

^ V I which cannot certainly have a ftrongcrcliim to 
ihy reverence* IF thou doft great things from 
palllon, ihou doft others equally great from a 
fpint of rcftlefihefs and difquieuidc Thou waft 
acquainted with but one world, and when thou 
didft conjedlure the cxiftence of another, thou 
didft go m fearch of it, and didft find it I have 
progrcllively followed thy fooifteps in this Nevr 
World If the boldnefs of thine cntcrprifes 
fhould fometimes have concealed their enormity 
from me, I am ftill equally confounded, whether 
thy crimes freeze me with horror, or thy virtues 
tranfport me with admiration 

Such is the pifturc of the ferocious Spaniards 
who conquered America but the nature of the 
climate, a vicious adminiftration, and the plen- 
tiful enjoyment of all things, enervated their de- 
fcendanis Every undertaking which carried 
nth It the leaft difficulty, was found to be above 
the efforts of iheit corrupted minds , and their 
cftcminate arms refufed every kind of labour 
During this long period, a flare of lelhargy pre- 
vailed, of which there are few examples in hif- 
tory How was it poffible, that in fuch ^ ftate, 
a city fwallowcd up by volcanoes, fhould Inve 
been nifed out of it’s ruins ? But for feme years 
paft, tlic fpint of the nation Inth been reviving 
Ahead) hath the plan of another city been tnced, 
more fpacious, mo e convenient, more beautiful 
than the former and it will be ereiled at the 
difiancc of eight leagues from that, upon a more 
folid bafis Already hath the court of Madrid, 
contrary to their ufiial and too tardy modes of 
proceeding, fet afide the funds neceflarj for the 
Lonftrii61ion of ihe public edifices Already do 
the inlnbitanis, relieved from thofe tributes which 
might have ferved as a reafon or as a pretence 
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for their inaflivity, coincide with the views ofs o O K 
government. New Spain will foon he embellilh- "vi- 
ed with 'a New Guatimala. Jf this e.vertion' '' ’ 

Ihould continue, or if it Ihould increafe, the Eng- 
lilh will probably be driven from the feitlements 
they’have begun between the Lake of Nicaragua 
and Cape Honduras. 

This dillricl occupies one hundred 'and eighty Defcripti- 
Icagues of the coaft, and runs back into the inland 
parts, as Tar a? foine very high mountains at a catan.and 
greater or Icfs diflance from the ocean. Cam- 

Thc climate is wholefome and . temperate. 

The foil-is commonly even, very well watered, the dir- 
and feems fit for all the produftions cultivatcdP''" 
between the tropics. The inhabitants arc notsptmand 
here expofed to thofe frequent droughts and ter- England 
rible hurricanes, which, in the iliands of the New ''J 
"World, fo often frullrate the moll reafonablc e.x- 
peftations. . . 

The country Is chiefly inhabited by the Mofluto 
Indians. Thefe people were formerly numerous : 
but the finall-pox hath confiderably diminiflied 
their papulation. It is notfuppofed that their fe- 
veral tribes can at prefent put more than nine or 
ten thoufand men under.arras. , 

A NATION, Hill lefs populous, is fixed in the 
environs of Cape Gracias-a-Dios. Thcfc arc the 
Samboes, defeendants, as it is laid, of the crew 
of a Guinea fhip which was fliipwrccked in thefe 
latitudes. Their complexion, their features, their 
hair, and their propenfities, will fcarce allow us to 
aflign any other origin to them. 

The Englilh are the only Europeans, whom 
their cupidity hath induced to fettle in thefe favage 
regions. , 

Their firll ellabliflimcnt was formed about 
the year 1730, at twenty-fix leagues diftancc 
from Cape Honduras. It’s pofition, at thp ex- 
tremity 
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TJ o b Ktremity of the coaft, and upon the Black River, 

. which hath ho more" than fix feet water at it’s 
' mouth, will probably' always retard and prevent 

it’s prdgrefs. ‘ ' ^ , 

At the diftance of fifty-four leagues from' this 
colony is Gracias-a-Dios ; the harbour of which, 
formed by an arm of the fca, is immenfe, and 
tolerably fafe.' It is hear this 'famous cape that 
the Englifh have fixed themfclvcs, upon a na- 
vigable river, the borders of. which are very 
fertile. 

Seventy leagues beyond this, this enterprif; 
ing nation hath found, at Blue-field fomc fpacious 
and fruitful 'plains, ahacce/fible river, a conveni- 
ent harbour, 'and a rock which might cafily be 
made impregnable. 

• In 1769, the three faflorles did not employ 
ptorc than two hundred and fix white men, as 
many Mulattoes, and nine hundred Daves. ' Ex- 
clufive of the mules and other articles fent to Ja? 
maica, they fent this year to’Europc eight hun- 
dred thoufand feet of mahogany,- two hundred 
tboufand pounds weight of farfaparil]a,'.and ten 
thoufand pounds of torioife-fhcll. The number 
of hands hath been fince increafed, • Sugar-canes 
have begun to be' planted ; and the firfi fuga'r they.- 
have yielded hath been found to be of a'fo| 5 erioi‘ 
quality.' Some careful 'obfervers affirnf, that a 
‘quiet poircfTion of thcMofkito country, would one 
day be'mofc valuable to Great Britain, -'thah' all 
the ifiands which that nation now poflefies-in the 
Wca Xndtes. ' 

The 'E nglifh do not'fcem to’ form' the leafl 
doubt refpc^ling thfeir right of property. . Never, 
fay the writers of this county’, did Spain fubdue 
tliefc people, and never did thefc people fubmit 
to Spain. They were by' ‘right, ^ and ipfo’fado, 
independent,' when, in 1670, their ‘ chiefs,' of 
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their ewn accord, had recourfe to England, and book. 
acknowledged it’s fovercignty. So little was this Vi. 
Aibmiffion compelled, that it was renewed 
feveral intervals. At their, folicitatton, the court 
of London fenr, in 174.1, a body of troops upon 
this territory, and thefe were Ibon followed by a 
civil adminiAration. If, after the peace of 1765, 
the troops and the mogiftratcs were withdrawn, 
and if the forlificaiions, raifedfor the feCurityof 
the ravages, and" their prote< 5 Iors, were demo- 
lifhed, this was ovven to the ignorance of the 
miniftry, who fuffered themfcives to be per- 
fuaded, that the Mofkito country made part of 
the Bay of Honduras. This miftake having been 
removed, a regular form of government hath 
■again bfien cftablilhcd in thefc regions at the , be- 
ginning of 1776. * * ' 

We Hiould not fcruple to enter upon the dif- 
ruEion of thefe great mtcrefts, If the powers 
which they concern, conduced themfelvcs with 
rcafon and juftice : but it is ftrength and con- 
venience that fettles every thing between them, 
although none of them have had the boldnefs to 
acknowledge it. Monarchs, what is that falfc 
lhame which checks you? Since equity is for you 
nothing but an idle name, why do ye not avow- 
.it ? Of what life are iliofe treaties which cannot 
guarantee the continuation of peace, to which 
the weakeft ts compelled to accede; which de- 
note nothing in cither of the contrafting parties, 
except their .being exbaiificd of the means to 
continue the war; and virlitcli are always in- 
fringed ? it would be better that yc ihould fign 
only a fufpenfion of hoflilities, without fixing 
the duration of ir. If }e have refblved to be im- 
jnft, ceafe, at Icafi, to be perfidious ; for perfidy 
IS a bale and odious vice, inconfifient with the 
dignity of potentates. The fox in the lion’s fliin, 

or 
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BOOKor the lion in the fox’s Ihin, are two animals 
■VI equally ridiculous But, inllead of addrefllng 
difcourfc to deaf perfons, whom we cannot 
convince of any thing, and whom we may offend, 
let us give fome account of the Bay of Honduras 
and Campeachy, and of the penmfula of Jucatan, 
which feparates them 

This penmfula is a hundred leagues m length, 
and twenty or five and twenty in breadth The 
country is entirely level ‘There is neither a river 
nor a fircam to be feen in it* but the water is 
every where fo near the fiuface of the earth, and 
the fhells arc every where found m fo great abun- 
dance, that this large (pace muft formerly have 
made part of the fea Tlie firft Spaniards who 
appeared upon thefe coafis, found, according to 
Herrera, a very fingular cufiom eflabhfhed there 
The men generally carried about them fome look- 
ing glnffes made of a fhinmg fione, in which they 
mccliaQtiy viewed tlicmfclvc*, while the women 
never made any ufe of this inftrument, which is 
of fo much value to beauty 

Ir the continual ufe which women make m 
our country of a looking glafs, only (hews the 
defire thit they have of making ihemfelves agrec- 
ab'e to the men, by adding to the charms which 
they have received from nature, every attention 
that art can give them , the men would be taking 
the fame trouble at Jucatan in order to pleafe the 
women But it is (b fingular a fadf, that we may 
reafonably call it in qutftion, unlefs it be fupport- 
cd by another, flill more extraordinary, which is, 
that the men devote theratelves to idfene!«, v/(ufe 
the women are condemned to labour AVhen the 
funflions peculiar to the two fexes are perverted, 
1 fhall not be furprifcdto find mone, the fruoiouf- 
nefsof the other. 


The 
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c The Jucatan, ' Honduras, and CampC2chy,_B o o k 
• did not offer to the devaftators of the New He- . 
mifpberc thofe-rich roetals for vvlijch they bad 
croflcd fo many feas. Accordingly, they negledl- 
•ed, and defpifed the/e regions. Few of them 
fettled there; and ihofe who came there by 
chance, foon contradled the indolence of, the In- 
.dians. None of them attended to the cultivation 
of produdlions fit for exportation. In common 
with the colonies which had been ^deflroyed or 
^-cnfiaved, they lived upon cocoa, and maize; to 
which' they had added, the eafy and convenient 
refource, of cattle - brought from the Old World. 

''In order rto pay for iheir clothing, , which they 
either -would nor, or knew not how to make 
• thcmfelveSj and for. feme other articles of mode- 
rate value, which they were fupplied with- from 
Europe, they had properly no other refource, 
than a kind of wood for dying, known in all 
the markets by the name. of Campeaeby or log- 
wood. 

The tree which furnifhes it, is rather high, 
hath alternate leaves, compofed of eight fmaller 
ones, in form of a heart, and difpofed in two 
rows along one common cofia. - It’s flowers, 
which are fmall and rcddifli, are collcdlcd in 
clufiers at the extremifks of the branches They 
have each of them a calix of a Angle piece; ’from 
the bottom of each arife five petals, and ten 
diflindl flamina ^ the piftiU placed in the center, 
becomes a fmal! oval pod, flattened, and divided 
longitudinally into two ovals filled with two or 
three feeds. > The mod internal part of the ,vood, 
which is at firfl red, becomes black fome time 
after the wood hath been felled. It is only this 
inner part of the tree that yields this black and 
violet colour. 


The 
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K The tafte for thefecoloii}^, which was perhaps 
more general tv/o centuries ago than, it is at 
prefcnt, procured a confiderable vent for this pre- 
cious wood This fale was for the benefit of the 
Spaniards alone, ’till the fcttlement of the Enghfh 
at Jamaica 

Among the multitude of pirates who were con- 
tinually coming from this famous ifland, feveral 
went to cruife m the two bays, and on the coafls 
of the peninfula, to intercept the-vefiels that failed 
th-re Thefc plunderers were fo little acquainted 
with the value of their cargo, that, when they 
found barks laden with ir, they took away no 
thing but the iron utcnfils One of them having 
carried off a large vc0cl, which had nothing clfe 
but the logwood on board, brought it into the 
Thames, defigning only to equip it as n pnvi 
teer , when, contrary to his expe^fation, he fold 
at a very high price the weed which he had 
thought to be of fo little \a)tie, tliat he had 
always burnt it during his 'ojage After this 
difcovcry, ilie pirates who were not fuccefslul 
at fca, never failed to rep-ir to the river of 
Champeton, where they took on board the piles 
of wood which were always ^ound ranged on the 
fhore 

The peace of the Engl ifli with Spiinlnving 
put a flop to the depredations of thefe pirates, fe 
\eral of them empl i>ed thcmfelvesm cutting In 
dian wood Cape Catochc fiirnifhcd them at irrft 
wiih abundance Asfoon ns they perceived it di 
minifh, they went to fettle between Tabafeo and 
the river of Champeton, about Lake Trifle, and m 
Beef Ifland, \ hich is very near it In 1 6 / 5 iheir 
numbers amounted to two liundred and fixry 
Their ardour, whidi at fiTfl was extrem-, foon 
gave \ ay, and the habit of idlenefs prevailed 
As the greaicft part of them were excellent 
markfmen, 
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n^iUHricn, tb: cbacti became tbclr predominantD O O K 
pinion i and ibrir fanner inclmadon to plunder 


\r3srcbmd!tti in ibrn'i’by this cxcrcifc. Theyfoon 
be^an to mahe inroads into the Indian town?, ibc 
inhabliantE of uhich ihrv carried oJn Tlic women 


ucrcdcdincd to wait on themt and themcn they 
fold at Jitnaica, or other iflands. The Spaniards, 
reufed from their IcthifRy by thefe enormities, 
furprifed them in the midft of their debaucheries 
and carried them ofT Moft of them were even 


taken in their cottages : they were led prifoners to 
Mexico, v.here they cr.dcdihcirdays in the mines. ■ 

Tiiosr who cfcapcd took refuge in the Gulph 
of Honduras, where they were joined by fome 
wandering freebaoters of North America, in pro- 
cefs of time they incrcafetl to fifteen httndred men. 
The date of Independence 'and plenty in which 
they lived, rendered the m.irfljy countrj' they in- 
habited .agreeable to them. Strong intrenclnnenifl 
feciircdthem and their provifions • and they con- 
fined ihcmfclvcs in tl^ofc empJoymenis, which their 
unJiappy companions lamented that they had ever 
neglected. Tlicy only took care not to penetrate 
into the interior part of the country, to Cut wood, 
without being well armed. 

Their' induflry v/as crowned wiib the greatcfl 
fuccefs. " In Tcallty, the nm of wood, wincli had 
been fold asliigh .as nine luindred livres*, was gra- 
dually Fallen to a very low price j but this dilad- 
vantage in the price was compmlatcd by the quan- 
tity that was Ibid. The cmicrs delivered Up the 
produce of their labours, either to the people of 
Jamaica, who brought them Madeira wine, ftrong 
liquors, linens, and cloths; or to the Engh'fb co- 
lonies of North America, wliich fupplied them with 
provifions. This commerce, which was always 


* 3 ? 1 . 10 ^.-^ . 


carried 
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BOOK carried on by fiougglcrs, and which occaHoned 
much 'clamour, became lawful in The li- 

bcrty of ciuung'logwood was fccurcd to Great Bri- 
tain ; but fhc was not permitted to raife forts, and 
was even obliged to deftroy thofe which had been 
builc. The court of Madrid feldom have made any 
facrificcs fo great as that of cftablilhing, in the 
center of their poflefuons, an adlive, powerful, and 
ambitious nation: 'Accordingly, foon after the 
peace, they fought to render eteti this concefiion, 
which unfortunate circumftanccs had estoned, al- 
moft ufelcfs. ' ^ ^ 

Thl vi’ood which grows upon the dry foil at 
Campcachy,Ms much fupefior to that uhich is’ cut 
in the marihes of Honduras. The lafl-'mcnti’oned 
wood was, however, moft in ule, becaufe the price 
of the former had, for a longtime part, exceeded 
all bounds. This deficiency in the fale was a juft 
puniflimentof the bhndncfsand avidity of the trea- 
fury. The Spanifh mmiftry at length underftood 
this great truth. The merchandife was dtfburthen- 
cd ol all the duties with which it had been opprelT- 
cd ; it was freed from all the fltackles which' im- 
peded It’s circulation, and then it had a large vent 
m'all the markets. Soon after this, the Enghih 
found no fale for their commodities* The court 
of Madrid, .without having failed in their engage- 
ments, will find thetnlelvcs freed. from a competi- 
tion,' which rendered the pofieffion of two large 
provinces ufelefs to them. The port of Cadiz 
fomerimes'receives the wood direddy from the 
place it comes from ; but it js- more frequcnily fent 
to Vera Cruz, which is the true point of union be- 
tween Mexico and Spam. 

Itischiefly Old Vcra-Cruz fcrvcd at firll for a mart. This 
CruTthVt founded by Cortez on the very fpot where 
Mcxkr he firft landed , is fituated on the borders of a river, 
eommuni- which IS dry orve part of the year, but which m 
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the rainy fcnfon is capable of receiving the IargcflB>0 O K 
veflcls. The danger to which the fcamcn were . j _ ^ 
expofed, in a.fituation where nothing defended 
them againft the violence of the winds fo common U wM<h 
in ihcfc latitudes, induced them to fcck for more 
fccure nichcr, which j they found eighteen miles hitiiKto 
lower down on the fame coaft. Theic they built toedufted. 
Hew Vera-Cruz, at fcventy-iwo leagues diftance 
from tlie capital of the empire. 

,~Nbw Vera-Cruz is fituaicd in a climate render- 
ed difagreeable and unwholefbme by a burning 
fun, and by frequent ftorms. It is bounded on 
the North by dry fands, and on the Weft by in- 
feflious moraffes. The buildings arc all of wood. 

The only inhabitants arc, a moderate garrifon, 
feme agents of government, the navigators arriv- 
ing from Europe, and the commiflioners that are 
ncccflary to receive and expedite the cargoes. 

Tiiis harbour is formed by the fmall iiland of St. 

Juan de Ulloa. Ir hath the difadvnniagc of. not 
being able to hold more than thirty or ihirtyTive 
vcflcTs, whidi arc not always flickered from the 
northern winds. The entrance into it is by two 
channels only, which arc fo narrow',' tliat they will 
not admit more ilian one fliip at a time. ' The Tea 
in the neighbourhood' is Jikewifc extremely dan- 
gerous,, on account of n great number of rocks 
olmoft even with the furfacc'of the water. It was 
generally . thought by the pilots of the country, 
tliax oojJjjnrj, tA 

fuuaiion, acquired by » many"-ycars experience.; 
could poffibly have enabled them to avoid fo manv 
flioals. Some defperate pirates having furprifed 
the place in 1712; towers were then conflrudled 

on ihelhore, where vigdanc centincls are concinu- 
. ally on guard for the common fatety. 

It IS into, this bad harbour, w'hich is properly 
the only one there is .in tlicGplph, that ihe.flcet 

arrives. 
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then fml thrpugh the ftreights of Bahama, theyBOOK 
contfn5?e their courfc to the heighf of New Eng- TI 
hnd, and after fading for a long timejn this 
tude of forty degrees, they at length veer to the 
fouth-ea/f, to come in 'View of Cape St Vincent, 
and to pfocecd to Cadiz 

In dr interval between the failing of one fleet 
and the oUrrv. the courr of Madrid lends out one 
or tv omen of war, which are called Azogucs, to 
carry to Mexico the qmckfilver that is ncceffary 
for worl ing the mines Tins qmckfilyer was ori- 
ginally drav^n from Peru, bm the commiflions 
\'crc to uncertain, fo flow, and to often fraudulent, 
thar in 1 7^4. u was judged to be more convenient 
to fend It trom Europe The mines of Guadalca- 
nal at firft furniflied the means Thefe were af- 
terwards forfd en for the richer mines of Almadcn, 
in Eftnmadun The Azogues, on their return, 
take chirge of the produce of the Tales that bate 
been made fince the departure of the fleet, of the 
fir/ns repaid for credit granted, and of me funds 
Vhich the Mexican merchants chooTc to employ 
on their own account m the next expedition The 
government liabitually allows ihree or four mer- 
clianmicn to accompany thefe Ihips Their whole 
cargo fiiould confift of fruits and liquors, but 
other more important 'rrticlcs arc fraudulently in- 
troduced Thefe merchnnimm always return with 
their ballafl, unlefs by fpccial favour they Ihould 
be allowed to take in fome cochineal 

If the departure of the fleet be delayed From rea- 
fons of convenience or policy, the court fends one 
of It’s fhips from the Havannab to Vera Cruz ^ Jt 
there takes charge of every thing that belongs to 
government, and of the metals which the debtors, 
or fpeculating perfons, choofe to lend from the 
New Hemifphere into the Old 
VoL II > Oo 
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SCo 

BOO k.3rn\es, the defltnation of v inch is torurniHi Mex-- 

, ICO vitii p-'cvifio^'S Then'jpsihat bring them do 
not hnd m fucc-.lion Th;> arc out ai Ca- 
diz, v/tth n con'.o>, every t\ o,^!ree, oc four) ears, 
asoccaliois md urcumll'’nces require Thc> ace 
iifiial]) from twelve to fr^rtetn large merchant 
rtiips, efcoricd b\ two (Ijips of“'he Inle, or a 
greater number, JbpuoUctrmiqu Uicy baoifcurbed 
or tbreaicned In order p-cienl Tbrdingcrs to 
winch t! 63 might be ^spofed aL'ilmdtng, bj the 
hurricanes, they fei out Iron Spain m the niLnths 
of February, May, or J'^ne , m meir pafiag?, they 
take tn refrenimencs -rPorto RioSj-and snpc, ■af- 
ter a voy ge of fevcni> br eight) dJi3S, at Vera- 
Cruz, from whence ifjcir whole cargo is convened 
bj mules to Xalflpa.^ 

iN'this town, which Isiiiuated nvelvc leagues 
ifrom the harbour, on the back of- a mountain, 
and well butir, is kept a fdJr, which was limited 
by theaf'cient icguhuons to fiR Weeks, but which 
at prefent lafls^foilr^ months, a-nituhich is (arre- 
times prolonged io'''ir ftmher piriod,~atuhc foh* 
citation of the Spdnifh or Tviextcan merchants 
When the commervipl t^hitfadlions are finifhed, the 
metals, and othei' articles given by Mexico in ex- 
cliange for the produftions‘and mcrcbandifc tif 
Europe, are fent to Vera Cruz, wheteijlTEy are 
embarked for our hcmifph&re The (ealbns for 
difpatching them tire not all equally favourable It 
would be dangemus to pnt to fea in the months of 
Auguft and September, and impoHible to do it tn 
October and November The fleet always takes 
■file route of the FJavaiPah, where it is joined by 
veflels from Honduras, Carthagena, and other 
places It Fops there ten or tv/elve da3S, to take 
in frefh provifions, and to allow titpe to the fhips 
to Freight il emfelvesv ith fugar, tobacco, and other 
articlci fupplied by the ifland ol Cuba The (hips 
«* f then 
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then fail -through tlie’ftYcights of Bahama; they 
' contifHJc iherr cotirfe fo the iierghf.of Netv Eng- 
land, ‘and after failing for a long time in this lati- 
tude of forty degrees, ‘they at length veer to the 
. fourh-ea/h to come in vic\r of Cape Sr. Vincenr, 
and to pfocced to Cadi^. , 

Ifr tiie-inierval between the failing of one fleet 
and the oihrfv. tlie court of Madrid /ends out one 
ortv\0'menoF war, which arc called Azogues, to 
carry lo Mexico the qiiickfilver tliat is necelfary 
' for working ihe mines. This qiiickfilver was ori- 
^.ginally drawn from Peru; but the 'commlffions 
w cre to uncertain, fo flow, and /b often fraudulent, 
that in 17:54. it was judged to be more convenient 
to fend it Irom Europe. The mines of Gpadafea- 
*nal at firft furniflicd the meiins. ^,-Thcrc were af- 
terwards forfaken for the richer mines of Almaden, 
in Eflrnmadurn. TheAzogucs, on their return, 
take charge of the produce of the Tales that have 
been made fince the departure of the fleet, of the 
fii^ns repaid for credit granted, and of the funds 
Ijvliidj the Mexican merchants choofc to employ 
on their own account m the next expedition The 
government iiabitually allows three or four mer- 
cljanirncn lo accompany ilie/c fbips. Their whole 
cargo fliouid confilt of fnms and liquors \ but 
other more important rrrticlcs arc fraudulently in- 
trcduccd. Thcfe merchantmen alwa)s return with 
iheir ballad;, iinjefs by fpcclal favour they fh’ould 
be allowed to rak'c in fome cochineal. 

iFfue dcparuire of tbefleexbedc’iaycb.Trom rea- 
fons of convenience or policy, the court fends one 
of it’s /hips from the Hayanqah ro Vera Cruz. •• Jc 
there takes charge of every thing ih^t belongs to 
government, and of the metals which the debtors, 
or fpeculatmg perfons, choofc to fend from the 
New Hemifpnere into the Old, ' 
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fion. ’After the .peace of 1763, the governmentu o o K 
thought that a people, enervated ,by idlencfs and 
by the clinaate, were but ill adapted to war ; and 
they fent fome regular troops from the mother- 
coudiry into .die colony. ‘This fyftcm is ftill fol- 
lowed, and there are always three or four batta- 
lions from our continent at Mexico, which are only 
rclicve'd after they have ftatd there four years. 

• ‘To thefe means of prelcrvation others hare 
been added, not lefs cffeclual. The ifland of Sc. • 

Juan de Ulloa, which forms the harbour of Vera 
Cruz,, and which is to defend ir, had but a few * 
bad fortifications. > Thefe have been razed. Some 
cxienfive and folid works, calculated to make the 
mofb obfimate refiftance, have baen lately con- 
ftrufted upon their ruins, and in the body of the 
rock If, contrary to every appearance, this key 
of Mexico fiiould be forced, the country, even 
after this misfortune, would not be without de- 
fence. At the diftance of four-and-twenty leagues ' 
from the fea, and at the opening of the ’moun- 
tains, in a plain which nothing can command, the 
foundations of the magnificent citadel of Pcrole 
were laid in 1770: The arfenals, ihe'barracks, the 
magazines, and every part of it, arc bomb-proof. 

According to all appearances, the court of 
Madrid will never lellen the "number of troops 
they keep in New, Spain: but that part of the 
public revenue which the fortifications jafed to 
abforb, cannot fail of,increafing their ..treafures, 
unlefs they fhould employ them in the colony it- ' 
feif, in forming fome ufcful eflablifiiments. Al- 
ready large docks arc opened upon the borders of 
the river Alvarado, where woods for fhip-build- 
ing abound. This novelty is of fortunate prelage, 
and will undoubtedly be followed by others. Per- • 
haps, after having rennained for three centuries - 
in a ftaie of oppreflion or lethargy, Mexico will at 

length 
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BOO K length fulfil the important deftinatJon to which ic 
hath been fo long called up m vam by nature In 
this comfortable hope, let us lake our leave of 
North America, in order to go into the Ibmhern 
part of that continent, where we fhall fee, by an 
arrangement of providence which will never 
change, the (amc efiedts produced by the lame 
caufes , the lame animofities excited by the fame 
barbarity , the fame precautions fuggefted by the 
fame apprehenfions, the fame oppofitions raifed 
by the fame jealouiies, where we fhall lee one 
robbery giving nfe to another, one difgrace 
avenged by a fublcquent dilgrace , where we lhall 
, fiill (eellupid pcrfcverance in evil, and find a lef- 
fon of unavailjig experience 
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